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A 


.N  eafily  difcernible  inferiority  will 
enable  the  Teamed  reader  to  diflinguifh 
the  notes  of  the  Tranflator,  from  thofe 
of  his  ingenious  Author.  For  this  rea«^ 
fon,  it  might,  perhaps,  feem  unneceflary 
to  affix  any  particular  mark  to  the  firft; 
but  as  it  may  happen  that  by  blending  all 
the  l^otes  indifcriminately  together,  a 
lefs  attetitiv6  (J^t^jurver  might  imagine  that 
thofe  of  the  original  Compofer  had  been 
written  by  the  Tranflator,  a  K  is  placed 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  additional  notes. 
Where  remarks  may  prove  either  falfe  or 
frivolous,  it  muft  be  a  contemptible  a£t 
of  meannefs  which  could  endeavour  to 
have  them  afcribed  to  an  author  incapable 
of  producing  fuch.  To  every  reader, 
whofe  knowledge  of  hiftorical  aqd  lite- 
rary fubjedls  is  prcferved  by  a  tenacious 
memory,  this  humble  addition  of  re- 
marks muft  prove  abfolutely  needlefs; 
but  memory  is  not  the  perpetual  atten- 
A  dant 
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dant  upon  learning,  and  the  fchokr,  who 
enjoys  an  imagination  too  lively  to  retain 
a  regular  detail  of  fads,  will  forgive  the 
intrufion  of  matters  which  he  may,  pof- 
fibty,  have  forgotten.  To  the  reader, 
who  is  lefs  converfant  ih  thefe  fubjefts, 
it  is  prefumed  that  no  apology  can  be 
ncceflary.  Senfible  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  irifufing  into  verfions  the  fpirit  of  the 
originals,  it  is  not  cafy  to  defcribe  the 
diffidence  and  appreheniions  with  vs^hich 
the  Tranflator  commits  his  labour  to  the 
prefs.  Even  now,  whilft  he  is  writing, 
the  vanity  of  a  fccond-hand  author  en- 
tirely forfakes  him,  and  he  trembles  left 
he  fhould  be  taxed,  not  only  with  having 
cnnervated  the  force  of  expreffions,  by 
running  beyond  the  limits  of  a  merely 
literal  conftruftion,  but  thrown  them  into 
interpretations  abfurdly  diftant  from  their 
real  meaning.  The  nice  difcernment  of 
every  fault  is  folely  peculiar  to  the  few, 
who  are  capable  of  writing  with  elegance 
and  perfpicuity.     As  their  candour  hath 

generally 
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generally  rifen  in  proportion  to  their 
knowl^ge  of  the  hardnefs  of  fuch  a 
tafk,  he  would  willingly  flatter  himfelf 
that  he  might  caft  this  firft'  attempt  be- 
fore them,  after  having  premifed,  that  if 
he  had  been  muchdiffatisfied  with  it  in 
the  clofet,  he  {hould  never  have  per- 
mitted its  appearance  in  public.  If  he 
hath  done  wrong,  it  is  the  refult  of  ig- 
norance alone.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to 
treat  with  difrefped,  that  clafs  of  readers, 
for  whom  this  work  is  calculated^ 
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To  EDMOND  JENINGS,  Es(^ire. 


A- 


Dear  Sir, 


-T  one  of  our  many*agrceable  inter- 
views, you  were  pleafed  to  propofe  to 
me,  as  a  relaxation  from  feverer  (ludies, 
the  amufcment  of  tranflating  the  work 
of  fome  favourite  author.  The  fatisfac- 
tion  which  I  fhall  always  feel  in  follow- 
ing your  advice,  is  the  only  apolojgy  that 
can  be  made,  for  prefenting  to  you,  in  an 

Englilh 
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Englifh  drcfs,  acompofition  which  you  un- 
derftand  fo  perfe6lly  in  the  French  drefs. 

The  peculiar  difpofition  which  humbly 
avoids  the  praife,  it  conflantly  attempts 
to  merit,  (hall  fecure  you  even  againft  the 
violence  of  a  modern  dedication.  I  have 
been  too  intimate  with  you  to  be  ignorant 
that  panegyric  is  as  painful  to  you,  as  the 
bitternefs  of  inve6tive  to  another.  But 
yet  you  muft  not  be  fo  unconfcionable  as 
to  fuppofe,  that  Ijecaufe  your  memory  is 
too  -treacherous  to  remind  you  of  the 
favours  which  you  have  conferred,  they 
can  poflibly  have  efcaped  mine.  Through 
the  engaging  commerce  of  an  honcft 
fricndfliip,  you  have  unmercifully  incum- 
bered me  with  an  enormous  debt.  I 
have  no  method  of  confeffing  it,  but  this ; 
and  thus,  inftead  of  being  payed,  you 
muft  become  a  more  capital  creditor 
than  ever.  '  A  larger  fum  of  gratitude  is 
owing,  in  recompence  for  the  privilege 
of  fubfcribing  myfelf. 

With  inviolable  efteem. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  fmccre,  and  afFedionate  friend,, 

THE    TRANSLATOR* 
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x\fTER  the  lapfe  of  fo  many  en- 
lightened' ages,  in  which  the  moH  in- 
genious and  laborious  refearches  of  fuc- 
ceffive  writers  appear,  even  in  trifles,  to 
have  tried,  examined,  and  compleated 
every  fubjcit,  I  muft  prefume  to  fix  the 
attention  of  mankind  upon  new  objefts. 
If  it  be  demanded  what  thefe  objedls  are, 
the  anfwer  is,  that,  they  are  become  the 
moft  effential  to  our  happinefs ;  they 
lead  to  enquiries  into  a  topic,  an  ob- 
ligation, to  difcufs  which,  is  alarming ; 
they  point  to  the  folution  of  a  queftioD, 
Vol.  L  -   a  where 
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where  doubt  alone  might  prove  difgracc- 
ful  to  humanity.  Shall  men  be  always 
the  enemies  of  men  ?  fhall  beings  of  the 
bed  organization^  at  no  period^  acquire 
the  advantages  which  the  vileft  of  the 
brutes  pofTefs ;  the  advantages  of  living 
peaceably  with  each  other  ?  is  not  fo- 
ciety^  at  leaft>  fufceptible  of  amendment^ 
if  not  of  perfeftion  ? 

In  whatfoevcr  manner  this  important 
problem  may.  be  refolved,  an  ample  field 
will  lie  open  to  refledion  :  the  invefti- 
gation  of  human  nature,  as  merely  with* 
in  itfelf  s  the  adapting  of  it  to  political 
inftitutions ;  and  the  examination  of  it, 
not  by  theory,  but  experience,  applying 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  our  errors,  afcend* 
ing  to  their  fources^  and  labouring  to  di<^ 
vert  their  courfe,  are,  all  fubjecSh  to 
awaken  our  attention.  This  lafl  fpecies 
of  enquiry  is  that  on  which  we  now  beg 
leave  to  fix,  perfuaded  that  the  writer  who 
mixes  fome  miilakes  amongft  his  obferva- 
tions  and  comparifons,  may  be  of  ufe  to 

him 
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him  that  follows ;  whilft  the  examiner, 
that  wanders  wildly  from  his  mark^  not 
only  leaves  truth  behind  him,  atadiilance, 
but  becomes  liable  to  deceive  others,  by 
direding  them  to  a  wrong  road. 

There  was  a  time,  when  every  author 
feemed  infedted  with  the  rage  of  con- 
cluding from  particulars,  to  generals. 
Preteniions  to  genius,  of  all  pretenfions 
the  moft  extravagant,  were  then  exceed* 
iogly  the  mode.  A  leading  principle  ex- 
plained, fome  few  confequences,  lightly 
deduced,  and  fome  few  fafts,  either  well 
or  ill  adjufted  to  the  propofed  conclufion, 
were  fufficieat  to  bear  away  the  prize 
due  to  invention  and  imagination.  It 
was  not  poffible  for  this  too  great  facility 
of  acquiring  renown  to  laft  long.  It 
aroie  from  an  intercour fe  of  fuperficially- 
inftru^fted  writers,  with  readers  who  knew 
nothing.  The  cafe  is  now  altered.  Scarce- 
ly hath  the  reader  of  underftanding,  and 
application,  opened  a  book,  but  he  can 
eflimatc  its  real  value.  If  the  work  be 
a   2  with- 
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Without  order  and  connexion,  he  crlti- 
cifes  th6  particular  pafTages  with  impar- 
tiality, and  continues  to  read  on*  If  it 
be  obfcure,  he  reafonably  fufpcdts  that 
the  author  did  not,  abfolutely,  under- 
iland  himfclf  ^  but  if  it  be  (yftematicaU 
cpiniative,  and  fallacious,  he  throws  it 
afide,  and  will  not  fufFer  it  to  be  fpoken 
of.  Thefe  enlightened,  and  perhaps,  too 
well  informed  readers,  unfortunately  em- 
ployed, even  to  a  degree  of  faticty,  know 
that  to  toil  in  the  puriuit  of  truths,  to 
confirm,  aflemble,  and  difpofe  them  in 
proper  order,  is  the  real  employment  of 
the  man  of  genius :  but  this  employment 
is,  at  once,  flow,  and  graduah  The  in- 
ventor hath  marked  out  his  path :  by  walk- 
ing after  him,  one  is  no  longer  furprized 
at  feeing  him  arrived,  and  the  multitude, 
having  beared,  that  genius  hath  wings, 
are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  print  of 
his  footfltps. 

Let  us  leave  to  thefe  celebrated  men, 
who  have  drawn  upon  themfelvcs  praife, 

and 
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and  perfecution,  thctafk  of  pleading  their 
own  caufe,  and  avenging  the  rights  of 
reafon  t  let  us  even  fear  left'  we  (hould  be 
thought  more  rafh  in  forming,  than  pro- 
vidept  in  moderating  this  attempt:  at 
leaft,  before   we  engage  in  obfervations 
purely  hiftorical,  and  ftudious  refearches 
after  fadls,  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  occadoned,  let  us  examine  for 
a  moment,  how  far  a  fimple  fpeculation 
could  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
particular  relations,  tlve  general  tenden- 
cies, and,  in  (hort,  all  the  q\ijlUies  which 
are  proper  to,  and  charadlerize  human 
nature.     Prepai^ed  to  condudl  our  readers 
through  long,  and  winding  ways,  let  us 
caft  one  glance  upon  thefpace  which  we 
muft  leave  behind,  and  convince  them 
that  thofe  eafier,    and   more   agreeable 
roads,  the  lofs  of  which  they  may  per- 
haps regret,  are  terminated  only  by  ex- 
tenfive  defarts. 

To  fubfift,  to  unite  itfclf,  to  multiply 

its  fpecies>  is  the  general  wifh  of  nature; 

sn  3  the 
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the  great  bufinefs  of  every  animated  being. 
If  fbciety  be  eflentially  neceffary  to  fome 
amongfl  thefe,  ftill  it  is  but  a  fecondary 
want^  and  fubordinate  to  thofe  which  we 
have  taken  notice  of  before.  The  vul- 
ture, that  lives  only  on  its  prey,  that  is 
dreaded  by  every  other  bird,  and  purfucd 
by  man,  (hould  daily  take  a  different 
flight.  It  repairs,  without  diAin£Hon, 
to  all  places  where  it  may  with  eafe  find 
fomething  to  devour ;  its  fubfiflance  is 
precarious  and  irregular :  at  one  time,  it  is 
in  want  of  food,  and  at  another,  pofTefles 
more  than  it  can  poflibly  confume :  it  muft, 
therefore,  provide  againfl  future  neceffi- 
ties :  it  mud  hide  its  booty.  In  the  night 
time.  It  mud  fix  its  retreat  within  the 
fummits  of  the  fteepefl  rocks,  or  on  the 
tops  of  lofty  trees.  On  the  contrary,  the 
pigeons,  and  the  ftarlings,  which  readily 
procure  their  nourifhment,  in  the  marfhes 
and  the  fields,  but  whofe  defencelcfs 
condition  expofes  them  to  perpetual  dan- 
ger, feek,  in  fociety,  thofe  means  of  pro- 

tedion. 
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teftion,  which  hurt  not  the  means  of  fub* 
iiftance.  Such  alfo  is  the  cuftom  amolngft 
.the  quadrupeds :  tigers,  and  wolves  re-- 
main  in  foUtude,  whilfl  the  hinds  and 

deer  graze  all  together :  but  at  a  certain 
time^  a  powerful  imperigus  want  fprings 
up,  and  finks  9II  others  ip  oblivion.  Tho 
focial  animal  avoids  the  re^  of  his  clafs^. 
to  |i)^  his  choice  on  one :  (be  defires  of 
love,  and  fliortjy  afterwaF4s^  the  cares  of 
bis  fanoily^  occupy  his  attention :  but,  in 
the  fpccies,  which,  brutally  confommatea 
theadt  of  generation,  and  where  feveralfe- 
miales  are  enjoyed  by  the  facqe  male,  and 
feveral  males  unite  them/elves  to  one  fe- 
inale,  love  makes  );ttl^  alteration  in  fo-- 
ciety:  the  fences  being  indifcriminately 
mingled^  the  animals  remain  in  herds^. 
nor  is  fociety  diflblved 

The  lefs  compound  the  organization  of 
beings  is,  the  qiore  their  operations  bear 
a  refcmblance  to  each  other.  The  nefts- 
of  birds,  the  burrows  of  rabbets,  and  the 
hives  of  bees  are  common  0  the  two 
a  4  fexes. 
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fex€S.  It  IS  the  fame  with  regard  ta 
cufloms,  founded  on  fimple  wants,  they 
are  themfelves  equally  fimple :  deriving^ 
their  origin  from  a  ncceffity  peculiar  to 
all,  they  continue  to  be  the  fame  amtongft 
all  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies:  it 
is  thus  that  nature  hath  furnl(hed  us  with 
the  means  of  underftanding  them  all,  ex- 
cepting our  own,  tolerably  well.  Were  we 
to  enter  only  into  a  phyfical  enquiry,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  .man,  we  (hould  find 
that  thefenfe  of  feeling,  and  the  perfeftion: 
of /peech,  have  fecured  to  him  theacquifi- 
tion  of  fuch  advantages  over  all  the  other 
animals,  that  his  organization,  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  complete,  is  at  length 
rendered  too  complex  to  be  invariable, 
and  too  fubtile  to  be  regular. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
the  undeviating  attachment  in  a  particular 
fpecies,  to  one  particular  aliment,  is  lefs 
the  confequence  of  an  abfolute  neceffity 
derived  from  their  natpe,  than  of  the 
great,  or  more  inconfiderable  difficulty 

with 
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With  which  they  procure  their  food:  fome 
animals  fubfift  equally  on  flefli  and  vege- 
tables; by  the  chace,  and  in  the  pafturcs; 
but  man,  who  by  theexercifeof  his  hands, 
and  the  peculiar  privilege  of  fpeech,  is 
bleft  with  ability  and  ingenuity,  can  pro- 
vide himfelf  with  every  kind  of  fuftenancc, 
by  hunting,  fifliing,   the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  and  other  methods.  Should  not 
this  man,  then,  adopt  different  manners 
and  cuftoms,  in  conformity  to  his  different 
means  of  fubfiftance  ?  would  the  Efqui- 
maux  and  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland, 
who  procure  their  nouri/hment  from  the 
oil  of  iifh,  eat  of  the  aliment  of  the  Iro-» 
quois  and  the  Patagonians,  whofe  chief 
food  arifes  from  the  chace  ?   or  would 
all  thefe  imitate  the  Laplanders,    whole 
domain  is  the  defart,  and  whofe  diet  is 
milk? 

Love,  or  the  impulfive  power  of  mul- 
tiplying the  fpecics,  fhould  give  to  every 
creature  a  more  diftinguifliing  charafte- 
riftic.     In  fad*,  women  are  marked,   in 

phyfical 
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phyiical  order,  by  an  efTeptial  differences' 
a  difference  which  may  pofTefs  its  influence 
over  the  (late  of  fociety,  by  rendering 
them  fit  for  generation  at  every  period  of 
the  year,  and  confequently  ftrengthening 
the  bond  by  which  they  are  united  to 
man .  It  (hould  appear  then,  that  amongfl 
our  fpecies,  the  commerce  of  the  fexes 
might  be  more  frequently  purfued,  but 
not  that  a  multitude  of  men  and  women 
(hould  live  promifcuoufly  together.  Far- 
ther»  all  phyiical  indu&ions  feem  to 
prove  that  men  and  women  (hould  not 
remain  too  long  in  couples,  like  birds^ 
and  certain  kinds  of  quadrupeds :  the  pe- 
riods of  love,  geftation  and  dclivery> 
being  (imilar  amongftfuch  animals  as  are 
individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  their  (i* 
tuations  are  conftantly  alike,  and  the  ge- 
neral order  cannot  be  interrupted,  but  for 
an  inftant,  by  the  competition  of  their 
wants ;  whereas,  amongft  mankind,  dc- 
^re,  and  the  faculty  of  enjoying  it,  per* 
petuaJly  exifting,  the  union  of  the  pairs 

-  might 
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might  be  difturbcd,  whenfocver  one  fex 
ihould  find  itfelf  unable  to  anfwer  to  the 
urgent  invitations  of  the  other  fex. 

It  is  then  difficult  to  define  what  human 
nature  hath  fixed»  relative  to  the  ftate  of 
(bciety ;  but  it  is,  at  once^  frivolous  and 
ufelefs  to  propofe  thefc  queAions :  **  Are 
*^  men  in  a  ft  ate  of  mutual  and  perpetual 
•'  war  ?"  *^  are  they  born  the  friends  or 
**  the  enemies  of  each  other?" . . .  they  arc 
friendsj  whilft  lending  to  each  other  a  re-* 
ciprocal  fupport,  they  can  the  more  eafily 
fatisfy  their  mutual  wants :  they  arc  cne- 
miesj  whilft  circumftanceseftabli(hing  a 
competition  amongft  themfelves,  feveral 
ftrive  to  obtain  that  which  one  only  caij 
enjoy.  The  favages  who  fifli  fliould  be 
more  united  than  the  lavages  who  hunt; 
the  Noxxx^dcsf aj  fliould  be  more  infepe- 

rablc 

(a)  Several  nations  or  people  were  anciQntJy  ip 
called  OQ  account  of  their  having  devoted  themfelves 
to  the  care  of  their  flocks.  As  the  richeft  pafhires 
were  the  chief  objefts  of  their  fearch,  they  fliifted 
their  abode  as  often  as  they  perceived  one  fpot  to  he 
more  fertile  than  another  fpot.  K. 
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rable  thaft  dther.  Obferve  the  forefts  in 
thefummer:  at  that  period,  each  animal 
is  at  peace  and  unity  with  the  reft  ;  the 
ftagsare  intermixed  with  hind^^Mld  fawns, 
they  feed,  they  repofe  themfelves  in  large 
herds;  but,  in  September,  upon  this 
lately  quiet  fpot,  a  furious  war  will  kindle^ 
and  all  the  wood  refound  with  bellow-^ 
ings.  It  hath  already  been  obferved,  that 
this  dreadful  interval  doth  not  exifl 
amongft  the  human  fpccies,  who  have  no 
particularly  fixed  time  for  genera tiof) 2 
Theirs  (hodd  only  be  the  paffing  conteft 
or  the  momentary  difpute. 

This  then  is  the  fefult  of  an  attentive 
ftudy  of  thefe  important  queftions.  Is  it 
poflible  to  eftablifli  a  moral  fyftem  on  no- 
tions at  once  fo  frivolous  and  obfcure  ? 
with  fuch  opinions,  no  reafonable  travel- 
Icr^  prepared  to  land  upon  an  unknown 
country,  could  rifque  the  leaft  conjedure 
on  its  legiflation  or  its  manners.  There 
is  nothing  fb  fantaftical  and  extraordinary 
butaninftance  of  it  may  be  found  amongd 

mankind* 
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mankind.  And  muft  wc  ftill  difpute  on 
general  principles,  primitive  laws,  and 
final  caufes  ?  let  us  bid  defiance  to  thefe 
ftiblime  ravings,  for  which  nothing  but 
genius  can  apologize,  and  reft  contented 
with  the  aflurance  that  the  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  hath  effaced  even  the  flighteft  traces 
of  what  is  called  the  ftate  of  nature* 

In  fad:,  what  are  civilized  men?  if  cor- 
rupted or  amended,  they  are  entirely  new 
beings.  They  have,  as  it  were,  traded 
andaccompliftied  an  interchangeof  what- 
ever might  refult  from  their  reciprocal 
acquaintance.  Man,  before  this  time, 
fearched  out  and  chofe  his  aliments;  then 
having  fubfifted  on  them,  betook  himfclf 
to  reft:  but,  from  henceforth,  confining 
himfelf,  at  frequent  intervals,  within  his 
walls,  and  either  alone,  or  in  company 
with  many  of  his  fpecies,  he  neither  raifcs 
nor  prepares  his  food,  but  awaits,  with 
confidence,  its  arrival,  although  it  be  not 
feldom  fent  from  places  more  diftant  than 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  his  abode. 

There 
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There  are  other  defires^  the  covenanting 
for  which  is  ie&  eafy ;  and  thefe  are  the 
deiires  of  love.  In  every  profeffion  which 
we  adoptj  in  every  labour  to  which  we 
apply,  woman  is  eflentially  neceflary  $ 
ifometimes,  indeed^  the  neccflity  of  pro- 
curing our  fubiiftancey  rifes  in  oppofition 
to  this  other,  no  lefs  imperious  neceiiity* 
An  attempt  mud,  therefore,  be  made  to 
reconcile  the  two.  The  manufadurer^ 
the  day-labourer,  the  fervant,  and  the 
foldier  can  refide  but  little  in  the  midft  of 
their  family :  they  take  a  wife,  without 
taking  a  companion,  nor  is  itpoflible  for 
them  to  acquire  her,  but  by  being  united 
to  her  in  bonds  more  clofe  and  lailing 
than  thoie,  in  which,  the  gentleil  ftate 
of  fociety  could  ever  have  involved  us. 
The  woman,  alone,  and  immerfed  in 
an  attention  to  her  houfehold  aSFairs, 
is  not  lefs  difobedient  to  the  voice  of 
nature. '  At  the  call  of  intereH,  mater- 
nal tendernefs  muft  be  filent.  If  it  be 
pointed  out  to  her  as  a  commendable 

frugality, 
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frugality,  /^^i^y  (be  muftfuffcr  the  offsprings 
of  this  imperfca  union  to  be  difperfed 
about  the  country,  and  fuckkd  by  mer- 
cenary nurfes.  Scarcely  have  they  at*- 
tained  to  the  age  of  cultivating  an  ac*> 
quaintance  with  their  relations,  before 
they  are  bani(hedfrom  their  paternal  feats, 
and  immured  in  diofe  prifons>  called  col^  . 
leges,  fcfaools  and  convents^  At  length, 
when  all  thefe  different  ftrangers,  who, 
notwithftanding,  ufurpthe  nanaes  of  fa^ 
tfaer,  mother,  fan,  and  daughter,  (hall 
have  met  and  become  united,  it  will  be 
abfurdly  expedled  that  the  children  (hovld 
treat  their  parents  with  an  obedience  ^nd 
veneration  equal  to  any  which  they  migbt 
have  felt  atifing  from  the  remembrance, 
that  under  their  roof,  their  infant  weak- 

neis 


(b)  It  is  on  faving  principles,  that  moft  of  the 
women,  engaged  in  profitable  employments,  truft 
their  children  to  ftrange  nurfes  :  the  care  of  an  in- 
fant at  the  breaft  would  occupy  the  mother's  time  too 
ipiuch,  and  ftop  the  progrefs  of  her  work. 


nefs  was  protcded,  and  their  dcpendance 
on  that  protedtion  amply  underftood. 

Wc  will  expatiate  no  longer  on  con- 
trails fo  exceedingly  ftriking:  poflcffed 
of  too  dangerous  an  attraction,  how  fre- 
quently have  they  occafioned  the  coolne& 
of  difcuffion,  to  degenerate  into  agree- 

.  able,  but  frivolous  turns  of  wit !  fuffice 
it  to  remark,  that  they  do  not  prove  what 
is  called  the  ftate  of  nature,  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  ftate  of  focicty,  but,  only, 

,  that  the  fejife  generally  given  to  thefe  ex- 
preffions,  is  a  very  miftaken  fenfc.  If, 
'by  the  ftate  of  nature,  the  moft  brutal 
ftate  exifting  be  folely  underftood,  it  may 
be  faid  to  reign  not  more  amongft  the  fa- 
vagcs,  than  in  our  forefts  and  our  fieldif. 
He  who  is  become  tired  of  his  park,  de- 
clares in  favour  of  a  walk  amongft  the 
meadows,  becaufe  he  loves  to  enjoy  na- 
ture. Neverthelefs  he  fees  nothing  but 
the  fruit  of  a  long  and  painful  work.  If 
we  regard  as  natural,  all  which  is  within 
the  order  of  nature 3  all  which  is  accom- 

plifhed 
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pliffied  in  confequence  of  its  powers  and 
its  laws,  then  is  there  a  ftate  of  nature 
as  peculiar  to  the  city,  as  to  the  country; 
to  the  tradefman,  as  to  the  hufbandman; 
to  the  man  that  launches  out  into  fociety, 
as  to  him  that  buries  himfelF  in  foli* 
tude.  (c)  To  argue  ftill  farther:  in  every 
condition  is  an  irrefiflible  attraction  which  . 
impells  all  beings  towards  the  acquifition 
of  the  beftflatethat  may  be  poflible;  and 
it  is  here  that  we  muft  look  for  that  phy- 
fical  revelation  which  is  toferve  as  an  ora- 
cle to  all  theleglflators.  The  great  error 
is  the  conftantly  withdrawing  (ovat  part 
of  the  idea  from  the  other  parts,  and 
giving  way  to  general  and  empty  decifions. 
Do  we  feel  ourfelves  (hocked  at  the  cor- 
ruption which  infcd:s  the  great  cities  ? 
Vol.  I.  b  we 


{c)  That  ftate  in  which  all  things  are  brought 
about  by  a  natural*  and  perfe£t  unravelling,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  ftate  of  nature :  from  hence  it 
plainly  follows  that  political   focieties  are  n;itural. 

(«« T^T«»  8»Ca»fpoi'  oTi  T*J>  Ci/-tt  'zsty  koiri)  arc  the  words 
c'f  Ariftotle,  in  his  treatife  on  rcpuMics.  b.  i.e.  2. 
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we  oppofe  to  it  the  ruflic  manners  of  the 
liuibandhian  and  the  fliepherd.  In  our 
addreflcs  to  prefcnt,  and  our  eulogies  on 
formtrv  kings,  we  cite  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob.  If  a  fyftem  of  morals  be  re- 
commended to  an  opulent  and  com- 
mercial nation,  the  Scythians  and  the 
Spartans  are  brought  forward  as  models 
for  its  imitation.  Were  it  not  better  to 
purfue  a  different  method?  let  every  thing 
that  is  faulty,  without  being  at  all  ne- 
ceflary,  be  pf  efcribed.  Let  alfo  the  nature 
of  tbofe  things,  which  are  faulty,  but  yet, 
in  fome  meafure  neceflary,  be  examined 
to  the  bottom ;  that  is,  let  the  refult  of 
phyfical  circumftanccs  be  lb  fcrupuloufly 
fifted,  as  to  accomplifli  the  drawing  of 
the  beft  part  that  can  be  taken.  All  na- 
tions cannot  be  under  the  fame  govern- 
ment :  even  in  the  fame  nation,  fimrlar 
laws,  policies,  and  cuftoms  cannot  be 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  every  town  and 
every  clafs  of  citizens  j  yet  all  have  a  ge- 
neral 
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neral  pretenlion  to  the  greateft  advan^* 
tagcs^  which  can  be  fecured  to  them. 

Peace  is  the  firft  bleffing  which  a  people 
ihould  implore.  Peace  is  the  great  iburce 
of  all  order  and  of  all  good.  What  ef- 
forts can  they  make  to  give  permanence  to 
the  benefits  which  they  might  enjoy,  who 
are  continually  engaged  in  preparations 
to  attack  others,  or  to  defend  themfelves  i 
no  land  is  cultivated,  whilftthe  title  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it  is  litigated  in  a  court  of 
juftice.  War  creates  a  ferocity  of  man- 
ners. It  holds  out  fucb  objeds  of  glory 
and  ambition,  as  the  moft  unpolifhed 
minds  may  Cdzc  with  little  diificulty,  and 
thus  perverts  our  ufeful  paiSons  by  en- 
nobling our  vices,  and  every  where  fub- 
ftituting  force  in  the  place  of  juftice. 
The  firft  ftep,  therefore,  towards  accom- 
pli(hing  thehappinefs  of  mankind,  (hould 
be  to  lengthen  the  duration  of  peace,  and 
leffen  the  frequency  of  war.  Should  this 
ever  happen,  there  will  be  fome  room  to 
imagine  that  the  alteration  is  in  fight,  and 
b  2  that 
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that  its  progrcfs  is  already  begun.  Such 
a  reflexion  will  engage  us  to  pay  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  whatfoever  may  relate 
to  this  grand  objedt.  To  facilitate  our 
obfcrvations,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ijji- 
proper  to  examine,  in  this  place,  what 
are  the  caufcs  of  war ;  or  rather,  what 
are  the  reafons  v/hich  determine  one  fo- 
ciety  of  men  to  attack  another  fociety. 

The  firft  motive,  which  prefents  itfclf, 
is  thedcfire  of  quitting  a  fcvere,  unwhole- 
fome  climate,  for  a  climate  more  mild  and 
healthy  j  a  barren  Jiand,  for  a  more  fruitful 
land;  an  inconvenient  habitation,  for  a 
morecommodious habitation.  Thefccond ' 
motive  is  founded  on  a  competition  for  fe- 
v^al  enjoyments,  either  neceflary  orufe- 
ful ;  fuch  as  the  power  of  hunting,  fifli- 
ing,  and  the  pofkffwn  of  mines,  &c.  A 
third  reafon  may  be  difcovered  in  the  ig- 
norance and  barbarity  of  fome  yet  untu- 
tored people,,  who,  deftitute  of  every  idea 
of  moderation  and  equity,  are  apt  to  be 
cafily  exafperated,  and  make,  for  flight 

offences. 
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offences,  the  cruelleft  reprifals.  The 
fourth  caufe  is  no  more  than  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  fame  principle.  It  is.oc- 
cafioned  by  a  ftupid  credulity,  dh  the  one 
hand,  and  the  dominion  of  a  delufive  hie- 
rarchy on  the  other :  a  government,  at 
once,  tyrannical  and  intolerant,  impofed 
upon  the  eafy  faith  of  human  kind,  by 
the  juglers  amongft  thefavages;  by  the 
ancient  priefts  of  i^gypt,  and  of  -/Ethi- 
opia ;  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  delivery  of 
thofe  celebrated  oracles,  which  the  fu- 
perftition  of  former  times  attributed  to 
God,  ^nd  which  the  prefent  times,  have, 
with  equal  fUpcrftition,  imputed  to  the  • 
devil.  To  conclude,  the  fifth  motive,  of 
all  others  the  moft  powerful,  and  yet  the 
moft  concealed,  derives  its  fource  from 
every  vice  inherent  to  the  conflitution  of 
the  ftate.  Thefe  are  thofe  interior  vices, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  hidden 
feed  of  almoft  every  exterior  war :  in  like 
manner,  the  dcfefts  in  particular  (yftcms 
of  politics  give  birth  to  civil  wars. 

b  3  Were 
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Were  we  to  perufc  ihe  annals  of  hifto-« 
ry,  we  fliould  perceive  how  juftly  the 
origin  of  all  the  wars  might  be  referred 
to  one  of  thefe  principles*  If,  alio,  we 
ihould  at  the  fame  time,  difcover^  fron^ 
refleftion,  that  the  adlivity  of  thefe  prinj* 
ciples  is  blunted  and  decaying,  we  may 
reafonably  hope  that  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity is  fufceptible  of  amendment.  On 
the  other  hand>  if  an  examination  of  the 
moft  efteemed  afts  of  particular  legifla- 
tures;  (hould  convince  us  that  all  focieties 
have  formed  themfclves  in  a  ftate  of  war^ 
having  no  intention,  fiiv^  that  of  defend- 
•  ing  themfelves  at  one  time,  and  invading, 
and  plundering  at  another,  the  refult  will 
ilill  be,  that  againft  the  future  ages,  the 
experience  of  the  pad  ages  ca"n  prove 
nothing.  Let*me  go  ftill  farther.  If  the 
fole  aim  of  all  fociety  and  of  all  legifla- 
tion  had  been  calculated  even  to  procure 
mankind  the  greateft  happinefs,  its  not 
having  been  yet  acquired,  can  be- no  mat- 
ter of  aftonifhment.     The  antiquity  of 

the 
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the  world  is  indeed  attefted  by  phyfical 
demonftration,  but  hiftory  proves  that  fo- 
cieties  are  flill  extremely  recent;  at  leafl^ 
» they  are  recent  in  mod  parts  of  the  globe. 
No  ;  fifty  generations  fdj  do  not  contain 
too  unlimited  a  time  to  be  fpent  in  the 
b  4  tafk 

(d)  Reckoning  f\%ty  years  to  the  duration  of 
man's  life,  fifty  generations  wHI  carry  us  back  three 
thoufand  years  -,  that  is,  into  the  fabulous  ages.  I 
allow  that  it  is  almoft  impoffiUe  for  a  fucceffion  of 
fifty  perfons  to  have  exifted,  each  of  whofe  lives, 
compleated  the  courie  of  fixty  years :  but  as  only 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge  is  the  matter  in  queftion>. 
we  need  but  reckon  thofe  men  who  died  at  an  age 
fufiiciently  advanced  to  have  acquired  all  the  expe«. 
rience  of  life.  I  know  that  it  is  univerfally  granted 
that  the  Chinefe  empire  hath.beeaeftablilbed  more 
than  three  thoufand  years ;  and  that  its  forms  o£ 
government  (if  accounts  miftake  not)  are  the  moft 
perfed  and  happy  of  aU  thofe  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  The  reft  of  the  world  alfo  muft  be  far 
advanced.  The  wifdom  and  ftability»  peculiar  to. 
the  Chinefe  government,  will  prevent  me  from 
taking  any  notice  of  it  in  the  courfe  of  this  work ; 
and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  myfelf 
fuficiently  inftru  Aed  in  this  point  to  write  on  it  \xk. 
a  manoer  fultable  to-  my  wilhes. 
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tafk  of  arriving  at  the  perfedt  knowledge 
of  man,  irt  his  phyfical  and  moral  ca- 
.pacity;  of  eftimating  all  the  prejudices^ 
and  all  the  ridiculous  ideas  which  owe  i 
their  birth,  either  to  fear  or  hope ;  of 
daring  to  attack  them  in  thofe  intrench- 
ments  prepared  for  them  by  force  or  cun- 
ning; of  forming  a  genius  capable  of  go- 
verning; of  collefting  every  different 
circumftance  which  may  contribute  to 
flop  the  tyrant  in  an  intended  adt  of  ufur- 
pation;  (an  a6l,  the  perpetration  of  which 
may  be  effefted  by  talents  lefs  elevated 
than  thofe  required  to  eftablifti  order  and 
the  happi/iefs  of  the  fubjedl)  in  a  word, 
of  deftroying  every  obftacle  which  the 
diftance  of  places,  the  difficulty  of  ar- 
riving at  them,  and  the  varieties  of  linea- 
ments, language,  manners  and  opinions 
had  thrown  up  againfl  the  reunion  and 
harmony  of  particular  nations :  Still  let 
us  reft  contented,  that  readers  of  a  gloom- 
iercaft  fhould  turn  aGde  with  indignation 
from  thefe  exprcffions  of  our  hopes:  al- 
though 
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though  they  think  it  doubtful  that  the 
focial  world  Qjould  ever  reach  perfeftion,  ^ 
yet  may  not  this  pidure  of  the  condition 
ofhujmanity,  through  all  its  various  re- 
volutions, be  fufficiently  interefting  to 
awaken  their  attention  ?  will  they  eftecm 
it  an  unbecoming  employment,  to  exa- 
mine the  influence  of  every  legiflation, 
over  the  happincfs  of  the  people  ?  if  fo 
many  authors  have  written  the  hiflory  of 
men,  will  no  one  read,  with  fome  pleafure, 
the  hiftory  of  humanity  ?  let  us  enter  up- 
on our  courfe,  not  with  the  prefumption 
arifing  from  the  vanity  which  arrogates 
toitfelfthe  merit  of  fjperior  abilirics, 
but  with  that  confidence  which  an  objeil, 
noble  and  unlimited,  muft  naturally  in- 
fpire  :  a  confidence,  not  regulated,  alone, 
by  honeft  and  difinterefted  views,  but 
aiming  at  the  preference  which  is  more 
frequently  given  to  efteem  than  to  ce- 
lebrity and  applaufe. 
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Melancholy  idea  muft  arife  from  the 
reflexion  that  the  firfk  epoch  with  which  hiftory 
prefents  us,  owes  its  exiftence  to  war.  Ofiris, 
or  Bacchus,  carrying  the  fword  within  his 
hand,  crofies  the  Nile,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
agriculture  to  the  people,  whom  he  had  re- 
duced into  a  fubjeAion  to  his  laws.    In  feme 

ages. 
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ages»  after  this  period,  Sefoftris,  at  the  head 
.  of  a  formidable  army,  marches  towards  the 
conqucft  of  feveral  nations,  of  whofe-  name 
he,  undoubtedly,  was  ignorant.  Thefc  are 
the  moft  dillant  asras  of  the  ancient,  and 
refpeftable  i^gyptian  monarchy,  which,  as 
it  was  diftinguifiied  by  two  vifcorious  kings, 
fo,  confcquently,  was  it  marked  by  two  wars 
exceedingly  unjuft.  The  mod  fingularcir- 
cumftance  was,  that  neither  of  the  con- 
querors feemcd  to  defirc  the  pofTefRon  of  the 
country,  which  he  had  overcome.  After 
bavmg  crcfted  fomc  monuments,  and  exafled 
tributes,  they  marched  on,  like  travellers  in 
arms,  dctermine<l  to  be  the  mailers  of  ewcTy 
place  they  vifited. 

No  one,  not  difpofed  to  afFeft  an  univerfal 
doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  all  .ancient 
hiftory,  can  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of  two 
men,  celebrated  for  intrepidity  and  under- 
ftanding,  who  have  given  ri-fe  to  the  accounts 
which  thCiEgyptians  delivered  of  their  Ofiris, 
and  their  Sefoftris :  but  the  fables,  in  which  ' 
thefe  accounts  are  wrapped,  the  attributing 
the  invention  of  agriculture  to  Ofiris,  and 
the  antiquity  of  all  the  traditions  drawn  from 
Herodotus,  fufiicicntly  prove  that  they  relate 

to 
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tcf  the  infancy  of  fociety,  and  that  they  have 
been  disfigwed  by  time.  The  moft  incon- 
trovertible teftimony  in  the  writings  of  He- 
rodotus, and  Diodorus  Siculus,  alludes  to 
that  long  interval  of  peace,  which  the  ^gyp* 
tian  monarchy,  above  all  others,  enjoyed 
after  the  expiration  of  the  fabulous  ages : 
nor  can  we  eafily  give  way  to  fcepticifm,  if 
we  confider  that  thefe  fame  hiftorians  who 
have  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the  memorials  of 
any  war,  from  the  reign  of  Sefoftris,  to  that 
of  Apries,  have,  notwithftanding,  cnumc* 
fated  the  names  of  thofe  princes,  who  filled 
up  this  interval,  and  alfo  entered  largely  into 
thefeveral  particulars  of  their  lives. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  this  eflay,  it  be 
poffible  to  unite  the  idea  of  an  exceedingly 
long,  and  almoft  conftant  peace,  with  the; 
idea  of  fo  dillant  and  reputable  a  monarchy, 
it  muft  prove  a  very  favourable  omen.  It  is, 
then,  clear,  that  whatfoever  the  nature  of  man 
may  be,  good  laws,  and  excellent  adrni* 
niftrations  can  fupprefs  the  propenlities  to 
wari  Had  all  the  earth  been  peopled  with 
nations,  governed  like  the  inhabitants  of 
^gypt,  the  problem  of  the  poflibility  of  z, 
perpetual  peace    might  have  been  dcmon- 

ftrated 
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ftrated  by  fa^s,  or  perhaps,  never  propbfedt 
no  contradidtion,  however,  can  be  brought 
againft  the  fuppbfition  that  the  world  may 
•one  day  prove  fufficiently  enlightened,  uni- 
vcrfally  to  bear  a  mode  of  government,  to 
which  a  fmaller  portion  of  mankind  had  for- 
merly fubmittedi  All  that  relates  to  JEgypt 
is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  unneceiTary  to  tire 
the  learned  reader  with  a  repetition  of  that 
matter  which  he  hath  fo  often  perufed  in  other 
treatifes:  I  muft  even  imagine,  that  he  is 
ready  to  inform  me,  that,  in  truth,  the 
Egyptians  enjoyed  excellent  laws ;  but  that 
the  relation  of  thofe  laws  to  the  fupport  of 
peace,  and  the  defire  of  confirming  its  du- 
ration, is  not  eafily  difcernible;  that  we 
know  but  little  of  the  real  conftitucion  and 
government  of  this  nation,  in  which  we  ob« 
ferve  a  king  exceedingly  conftrained,  and  tied 
down  to  the  minuteft  forms  y(e)  that  v^e  have 

as 

{ij  Diodoros  Siculus  obferves^  that  the  employ* 
ments  of  the  kings  of  JEgypt  were  fo  exa^ly  markedv 
and  portioned  oat  into  diHindt  divifions  of  time,  that 
they  cottld.  neither  eat,  nor  fleep;  nor,  even  enjoy 
their  own  wives,  bat  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the 
laws  ;  fo  that  their  kings  may  be  faid  to  have  gotten 
children,  as  oar  princes  publifh  their  ordinances ;  by 
the  advice  of  council* 
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as  little  information  concerning  the  perfbn 
who  watched  over  thj5  execution  of  thofc 
laws»  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  conform  i 
that,  whilft  we  are  certain  that  their  priefts 
were  invefted  with  great  powers,  we  "^cannot 
determine  whether  they  were  legiflative,  or  ' 
refifting  powers ;  and,  in  (hort,   that  all  is 
involved  in  obfcurity,  till  we  arrive  at  that 
detail,  entered  into  by  Diodorus.     To  this  t 
the  more  readily  agree,  as  it  operates  in  fa- 
vour of  my  argument ;  it  cannot  be  expefted 
that  I  jQiouid  give  my  readers  an  exad  infight 
into  the  nature  of  the  government  peculiar 
to  the  iEgyptians  -,  but  (ince  fo  many  par- 
ticulars are  concealed  from  us,  lee  us  hojd  by 
thofe  we  have  :    let  us  aflere,   with  Solon, 
that  if  their  laws  were  not,  abfolutely,  the 
beft  exifting,  at  leaft,  they  were  the  beft  for 
them,  as  having  proved  fo  very  efficacious. 
Our  niceft  examinations  into  this  fubjeft  will, 
doubdefs,  be  clouded  with  obfcurities ;  yet 
we  Ihall  find  fome  excellent  materials :  the 
long  duration  of  this  monarchy,  the  abun- 
dance of  its  enjoyments,   and  the  applaulc 
which  it  hath  received  from  every  people, 
and  from  every  age,  ihould  be  fufficient  to 
confirm  our  moft  favourable  opinion  of  thofe 

other 
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other  circumftances,  with  which  we  cannot 
pretend  to  be  acquainted. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  turn  our  attention 
towards  the  AfTyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Medcs,  and  the  Lydians,  we  fhall,  every 
where,  obfervc  a  defpotifm,  the  moft  ab- 
folute,  a  feries  of  viftories,  the  moft  abfurd, 
an  avarice  infatiably  collecting  riches,  and  an 
extravagance  which  perverted  them  to  the 
worft  purpofes. 

Ninus,  the  firft  fatal  ftar  that  (hone  in  that 
horizon,  hath  ftained  the  page  of  hiftory  with 
cruelty,  and  injuftice.  He  attacked,  and  de- 
feated the  people,  fince  called  the  Baby- 
lonians. He  made  their  king  a  prifoner,  and 
ordered  that  he  fhould  be  executed  with  his 
children.  He,  then,  marched  againft  the 
Medes,  put  them  to  flight,  and  having  taken 
Pharnus,  their  fovereign,  he  not  only  cru- 
cified the  unhappy  prince,  but  even  his  wife, 
and  all  his  offspring :  from  thence,  he  turned 
his  arms  towards  Badria,  and  added  it  to  his 
conquefts.  Semiramis,  the  accomplice,  the 
queen,  and  the  afFaffin  of  this  tyrant,  did 
juftice  to  the  world  in  the  deftruftion  of  the 
author  of  thofe  cruelties  which  they  had  felt ; 
and  in  her  turn  committed  crimes  for  which 

ihc 
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Ihe  (houM  have  met  an  equal  fate.  Her  am- 
bition approached  to  madnefs  ^  fhe  fubdued, 
fucceflively,  Media^  Perfia,  Lybia^  and  Ethi- 
opia;  at  length,  as  if  (he  would  have  fub- 
dued  nature  herfelf,  (he  levelled  mountains, 
changed  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  raifed, 
even  to  the  (kies,  the  monuments  of  her  folly. 

To  thefe  cruelly-heroic  reigns,  fucceeded 
feme  intervals  of  repofe.  There  Werie  kings, 
doubtIe(s,  worthy  of  our  applaufe,  (for  tra- 
dition has  not  named  them)  who  gave  man- 
kind a  breathing  time,  end  were  fo  fortunate 
as  to  difcover  pleafures,  the  enjoyment  of 
vhich,  was  deftruftive  to  no  one.  Sar- 
danapalus,  the  laft  of  this  dynafly,  too  ef- 
feminate, but  much  lefs  guihy  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  chieftains  ci  hiftory,  hath 
been  treated  with  contempt  by  ancient  writers, 
wliofe  fpirit  of  invedive  hath  not  been  loft 
upon  the  moderns.  Like  Darius,  Perfius,  and 
many  other  princes,  his  empire  was  torn  from 
him,  becaufe  he  did  not  gain  a  battle :  and 
yet,  he  chofe  death  in  preference  to  ignomi- 
nious bondage;  no  monarchs,  with  their 
queens,  and  children,  were  ever  executed  by 
his  command  ;  he  never  made  his  fubjefts 
groan  and  fweat  beneath  the  toll  of  piling 

Vol.  I.  B  ftoncs 
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ftones  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  moll: 
{>ious  authors  have,  notwichftanding,  left 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  in  the  peaceable  pof* 
feffion  of  reputation,  to  direA  the  united 
force  of  all  their  fatire  upon  Sardanapalus. 
The  Medes,  having  conquered  Sardanapalus, 
foon  fubdued  ail  Perfia.  They,  then,  at* 
tacked  the  new  Aflyrian  empire,  founded 
by  Belu6  ^  but  whilfl:  they  were,  obftinately, 
purfuing  this  war,  they  were  aflaulted,  in 
their  tui^,  by  the  Cimmerian  Scythians^  and 
after  bavii^  been  conftrained  to  divide  the 
ctnpiFe  between  them,  they  got  rid  of  their 
inconvenient  gucfts,  deftroying  them  by  an 
j^Qt  of  treachery,  of  aU  others,  the  moft  un- 
manly. 

The  next  in  turn  is  Cyrus.  Hiftory  doth 
not  declare,  precifcly,  on  what  occafion  the 
war  was  kindle4  between  this  celebrated  con- 
queror, and  a  prince,  whofe  mingled  lot  of 
good,  and  ill  fortune,  hath  rendered  him  no 
lefs  remarkable,  I  mean  Crdefus,  king  of 
Lydia;  a  name  in  the  mouths  of  many,  who 
are  ignorant  of  his  hiftory.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  aflign  the  real  caufes  to  all  the 
other  wars  which  Cyrus  waged,  and  which^ 
in  the  end,  made  him  the  fovereign  of  Afia. 

So 
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So  different  are  the  recitals  of  Herodotus, 
and  ZenophotH  that  every  competent  reader, 
obfenringj,  on  die  one  hand,  fuch  fabulous 
puerilities,  and  on  the  odier,  amoral  treadle, 
thrown  into  fcenes  of  a£lton,  feems,  as  it 
were,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  choice  between 
ihc  Orlando  of  Ariofto,  and  the  Telemachus 
of  Fenelon.  Let  us,  therefore,  concent  our- 
fclvcs  with  believing,  that  there  erifted,  in 
former  times,  a  conqueror  named  Cyrus, 
who  fubdued  Afia,  and  founded  the  Perfian 
empire.^/;  ^ 

B2  Afu& 


(f)  Mr.  Rollin  is  far  from  kavuig  tkrown  miicb 
!ig4t  cm  the  difcartty  of  tbefe  diflaBt  ages.  He  begins 
by  relatiog,  with  all  the  gnvity  of  hiflory,  the  little 
romantic  details  with  which  Xenophon  has  j<Kige4 
proper  to  adorn  his  cyropcedia.  It  muft,  however,  be 
confeHed  that  Ae  infinaation  diat*  poffibly,  not  a 
word  of  tnith  is  in  all  thira  frcqaently  efcapes  him :  ne^ 
vertfaelefs,  he  continues  to  take  the  aocomtt  of  all  the 
principal  fa£ls  as  far  down  as  die  battle  of  Thymbria, 
from  Zenq»hon.  Then,  fliifting  roand  to  the  tefti* 
mony  of  Herodotus,  he  will  have  it  that  Cyrus  engages 
bi  a  freih  battle  near  Sardis,  where  he  makes  him 
have  recourie  once  more  to  the  flratagem  of  oppofing 
camels,  to  the  cavalry,  without  perceiving  that  all  this 
is  but  the  fame  ftory,  variouily  related  by  two  diffe- 
re  at  authors.    He  goes  farther,  not  to  lofe  the  hidory 

of 
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A  fufficieht  number  of  fads  hath  already 

been  advanced  in  a  work  not  hiftorical :  lee 

us,  now,  pafs  on  to  thofc  fuggellions  which 

vnuft  naturally  arife ;  and  firft,  it  may  be  ob- 

•  fervcd 

of  Crcsfus,  who,  on  the  funeral  pile,  invokes  Solon, 
he  fuppofes  that  this  fame  Cyrus,  whom  he  hath  held 
Oat  as  a  model  to  kings,  had  condemned  his  enemy, 
to  be  burnt  alive :  and  this  he  advances  without 
deigning  to  make  the  fmailed  apology  for  this  extra- 
vagant inequality  in  the  chara^er  of  his  hero.  I  can- 
not deny  myfelF  the  liberty  of  making  one  more  ob- 
fervation.  He  had  a  greater  advantage  in  printing  his 
work  forty  years  ago,  when  the  language  met  with 
indulgence,  than  he  could  have  expefled  now.  Here 
follows  an  example  of  Mr.  Rollin's  flile  :  fpeaking  of 
Gobrias,  the  Aifyrian  general,  he  fays  :  "  le  roi  mort 
depuis  peu  qui  en  connoi/foit  tout  le  merite,  et  le  con- 
lideroit  extrcinement,  avoic  refold  de  donner  fa  fille 
en  marriage  a  fon  fils."  I  beiieve  that  every  thinking 
reader  will  be  offended  with  this  grammatical  inceH^j 
which  fo  religious  a  man  as  Mr.Rollin,  has  made  the  king! 
of  AiTyria  commit ;  either  the  prince  chofe  to  nnarry  his 
own  daughter,  to  his^  own  fon  ;  or  the  daughter  of 
Gobrias,  to  the  ion  of  Gobrias.  In  fome  lines  lovi'er, 
Mr.  Rollin  talks  of  a  citadel  in  which  this  fame  Go* 
brias  lodged:  (logeiit)— lodge  in  a  citadel!  the  an^ 
cient  hiflory,  and  the  Romi(h  hiflory,  which  are,  od 
many  accounts,  valuable  produdions,  fumiih  faults 
dill  more  difgufting  than  thefe.  | 

Having  given,  with  the  cold  fidelity  of  a  tranflatorj 
the  verbal  conftniftion  of  this  note,  the  author  mufl 

pardoc 
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ftrved  chat  as  hiftory  hath  not  tranfmitted  to 
us  any  accounts  of  the  government  of  the 
people,  of  whom  we  have  been  treating,  we 
can  only  form  a  judgement  from  the  appear- 
ances of  fafts.  Thefe  appearances  acquaint 
us  that  the  goverrtment  was  abfolutely  mi- 
litary, and  defpotic ;  SLnd(g)  it  is  well  knowii 
Bj  that 

pardon  me  for  thinking  Tome  parts  of  it,  inconiifient 
with  his  natural  fpirit  of  liberality.  The  moil  eminent 
in  the  learned  world  have  nothing  about  their  charac- 
ters fo  facredy  as  to  exempt  them  from  a  dete^on  of 
t£eir  errors :  but  genius  hath  a  title  to  refpedt,  and 
the  difcovery  of  its  miftakes,  can  never  be  too  deli- 
cately expofed.  It  is  impoflible  to  perufe  the  French 
fentence,  and  the  remarks  on  it,  without  a  fmilc ;  yet 
it  will  not  be,  in  either  cafe,  a  fmilc  of  approbiition. 
The  meaning  of  Rolh'n  is  eafily  underftood,  and  this 
facedous  expofition,  was  beneath  the  wit  that  made  it* 
The  other  charge  is,  indeed,  of  more  confequence, 
aad  requires  an  abler  advocate  than  I  am,  to  confute 
it.  The  freedom  with  which  our  author  criticifes  the 
ftilc  of  Rolliur  will  not  eafily  difpofe  him,  to  believe 
that  the  (incerity  of  Atterbury  was  equal  to  his  com- 
plufance.  'A  paiTage  in»  the  letter  which  that  exile 
wrote  to  Rollin,  nros  thus  r  fi  Gidlice  fciflet  Xenophon, 
r.OD  aliis  ilium  in  eo  argumento  quod  tra£tas  verbis 
ufarom,  non  alio  prorfus  more  fcripturum  judicem."  K. 
fg)  It  would  be  uncandid  to  attempt,  in  this  place, 
to  conceal  the  eulogies  which  Herodotus,  and  Zeno- 
phon  have  beilowed  upon  the  ancient  Periians.    It  is 

even. 
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that  a  prince,  ruling  with  unlimited  si^ 
thority,  muft  have  acquired  that  authority 
by  the  means  of  fuch  an  army  as  he  could 
not  have  been  mafter  of,  unleis  that  he  had 
waged  war.  We  (hall  not,  therefore^  he- 
fitate  to  affign  the  vices  of  government,  and 
the  ignorance  of  political,  and  moral  prin* 
ciples,  as  the  caufes  of  thofe  wars,  to  which 
we  have,  already  alluded.  And,  here,  the 
irruption  of  thofe  Scythians  who  came  fron> 
the  Bof^orus,  is  well  worthy  of  our  notice* 
It  may  be  feen,  for  the  firft  time,  how  thelb 
inhabitants  of  the  North,  fpread  themfelves 
through  the  moft  f^^rdle  countries,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  mod  warlike  nations.  What 
is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  they  made  the 

fame 


txen  neceflary  to  confefi^  that  (if  Herodotiu  may  be 
believed)  this  people  were  lc&  barbaiOM  than  oii>- 
felvesy.  as  they  never  punifhed  the  firfl  crime  with 
death ;  and  as  the  legiflatare  had  enafted  no  penalty 
againil  parricide»  from  the  ,pnnciple»  that  infanity 
alone  could  drive  a  man  to  the  perpetratiea  of  fuch 
an  adk :  but,  exclusive  of  the  impoflibillty  that,  merely^ 
good  civil  laws  can  be  fufficient  to  cohftitate  a  good 
form  of  government^  it  is  evident  that  the  manners 
of  the  Perfians  were  more  calculated  to  render  the  people 
warlike,  and  vidlorio«s»  than  to  infpire  them  with  a 
love  of  agricultare,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace.. 
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fame  treaty  with  the  Mcdcs,  into  which  they 
entered  afterwards  with  the  Roman  emperors » 
that  is  to  fay,  they  ftipulated  with  the  ancient 
pofleffors,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  joint  part- 
nerlhtp  in  their  lands^  and  for  that  lingular 
manner  of  reigning  with  others,  in  quality 
of  gucAs.(b)  It  is  clear  then  that  this  fpe-- 
cies  of  war  refers  to  our  firft  principle:  the 
defire  of  quitting  a  rigorous  climate,  for  a 
more  mild  climate. 


(if  J  Confult  Che  remarks  of  PAbbe  dn  Bos»  on  the 
French  moaarchyy  ia  which  this  iagenioas  aathor 
proves,  that  the  Franks^  and  the  Lombards,  who  fettled 
ID  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  gave  out  that  they  were 
the  guefb  (hofpites)  of  the  Romans,  and  that  their 
chief  ftiled  himielf  king  of  the  Franks,  and  Lombards^ 
bat  not  ksBg  of  the  Gauls,  a«d  of  Italy. 


B4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 

The  means  of  ejimating  the  bappinefs  of  man* 
kit$dj»  and  more  particularly^  the  happinefi  of 
the  people  exijiing  during  the  firfi  ages  of 
antiquity. 


o 


^UR  inveftigation  of  the  firft  epochasof 
hiftory  muft  prove  exceedingly  ufclefs,  if, 
from  the  multitude  of  events  with  which  it 
prefents  us,  we  were  unable  to  draw  fome 
general  fafts;  fafts  infinitely  more  certaia 
than  thofc  which  have  been  fo  feduloufly 
tranfmitted  to  us,  and  which,  like  grains 
of  duft,  could  have  no  weight,  unlcfs  united 
in  a  fingle  mafs.  The  fafts»  to  which  we  al- 
lude, are  thofc  important  ones^  which  hifto- 
rians  have  almoft  conftantly  neglefted,  as  if 

willing 
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willing  to  treat  of  every  thing,  excepting 
that  which  was  inconteftably  true.  It  is  not 
abfolutely  certain  that  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  ihoufand  Perlians,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  five  hundred  thoufand  Affyrians, 
-Egyptians,  &c.  or  that  Ninus  built  a  city 
more  than  twenty-eight  miles  in  length ;  but 
it  is  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  an  army 
well  difciplined,  and  commanded  by  a  war- 
like king,  triumphed  over  an  ignorant,  and 
undifciplined  multitude ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  nation  of  flaves,  almoft  de- 
prived of  fenfe,  by  the  impofition  of  a  gall- 
ing yok^,  were  condemned  to  labour  in  obe- 
dience to  the  caprice  of  a  mad,  and  arbitrary 
tyrant. 

Can  we,  amongfl:  all  the  /peculations  to 
which  hiftory  may  give  occafion,  difcover 
one  more  excellent  and  more  entitled  to  our 
attention,  than  that  the  great  objeA  of  which 
is  the  happinefs  of  human  nature  ?  many 
authors  have,  diligently,  examined,  how  far 
one  nation  furpafled  another,  in  religion,  in 
temperance,  and  in  valour :  but  no  one  hath 
attempted  to  difcover  which  nation  was  the 
happieft.  Were  the  Egyptians,  in  this 
refpcfl:,  fupcrior  to  the  Medes }  the  Medes 

to 
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to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  to  the  Rck 
mans  ?  thefc  are  points,  to  determine  whicb^ 
but  little  pains  have  yet  been  taken*  If  any 
one  hath  ventured  to  difcufs  the  fubjed,  hi& 
conclufions  hath  been  drawn  from  vague,  and 
infufficient  principles. 

One  great,  and  common  error,  amidft  a 
multitude  of  other  errors,  is  the  confounding; 
the  people  with  the  government.  The  people 
are  fuppofed  to  be  happy,  whenfoever  the 
government  profpcrs :  iaftcad  of  keeping  in 
view  the  good  of  individuals,  nothing  is  con« 
lidered  J^ut  the  growth,  and  duration  of  em* 
pires,  as  if  the  public  profperity,  and  the 
general  felicity,  were  two  infeparable  matters.. 
For  this,  the  Cynic  was,  facetioufly,  told 
that  he  (hould  have  changed  the  maxim,, 
"  falus  populi  fuprcma  lex  efto,"  into  "  falus 
gubernantium  fuprema  lex  efto.*'  I  fhall  have 
more  occafions  than  one  to  complain  againft 
thefe  prejudices :  but,  for  theprefent,  I  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  thofc  refleftions  which  have 
been  fuggefted  to  me  by  the  fafts  under  ex- 
amination. I  (hall  begin  by  an  af&rtion  that 
I  do  not  think  that  any  nation  hath  been 
happy,  becaufe  it  may  have  eredled  immenfe 
pyramids,  or  magnificent  palaces.    On  the 

contrary^ 
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contrary,  1  prcfumc  that  thcfc  fupcrb  edifices, 
and  vafl:  monuments,  indicated  the  poor 
condition,  and  limited  abilities  of  the  people 
who  aflifted  in  the  raifmg  of  them.  As  this 
truth  refults  from  very  extenfive  principles, 
I  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  necefiity  of  explain- 
ing  them.  They  belong  to  the  fcience  of 
Economicks ;  a  fcience  equally  difficult,  and 
obfcure ;  to  define  it,  hath  been  the  bufinefs 
of  multitudes;  but  to  agree  in  thofe  de- 
finitions, the  lot  of  few.  Thefe  principles 
will,  then,  have  fome  merit,  ihould  they 
prove  true,  and  clear :  and  I  dare  flatter  my- 
felf,  that,  in  fpite  of  the  quantity  of  writings, 
which  have  appeared  on  this  fubjeA,  they 
will  not  be  defticute  of  novelty.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  cold,  and  dry  difcuflion;  but  I  ihould  be 
guilty  of  injuftice  to  the  age  ia  which  I  live, 
and  to  my  readers,  were  I  to  feel  an  in- 
clination to  avoid  it. 

In  every  attempt  to  eftimate  the  happinefe, 
or  the  mifery  of  the  people,  the  impofts  with 
which  they  were  laden,  have  been  almoft  the 
fole  objefts  of  confideration.  No  eftimation 
hath  been  made  of  the  rigour  of  thefe  im- 
pofts, but  from  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
•levied;    that  is,  according  to  their  nearer, 

or 
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or  more  diftant  approach  to  the  form  of  ^ 
tribute,  and  fuch  a  one,  alfo,  as  the  con-^ 
tributor  was  compelled  to  take  from  his  pri- 
vate purfc,  and  give  to  his  fovcreign.  Now^ 
it  fcems  to  me,  that  there  is  a  n\ore  extenfive, 
and  fure  method  of  eftimating  the  condition 
of  the  fubjeft,  as  it  may  bear  fome  relation 
to  the  prince,  in  cafes  where  the  weight  of 
the  tax  preffes  upon  the  firft ;  as  thus  : 

Firft :  how  many  days  in  the  year,  or  hours 
in  the  day^  can  a  man  work,  without  either 
incommoding himfelf,  or  becoming  unhappy? 
one  may  perceive,  at  the  firft  glance,  that 
this  qucftion  refers  to  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  to  the  conftitution,  and  to  the  ftrength 
of  men-,  to  their  education,  to  their  aliments^ 
&c.  &c.  all,  cafes,  which  may  be  cafily  re- 
folved. 

Secondly,  how  many  days  muft  a  man 
work  in  the  year,  or,  how  many  hours  muft 
he  work  in  the  day,  to  procure  for  himfelf 
that  which  is  neceflary  to  his  prcfervation, 
and  his  eafe  ?  having  refolved  thefe  queftions, 
it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  determine 
how  many  days  in  the  year,  or  how  many 
hours  in  the  day,  may  remain  for  this  man  to 
difpofc  of:  that  is  to  fay,  how  many  may  be 

demanded 
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of  him,  without  robbing  him  cither  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftance,  or  of  welfare ;  fo  that, 
now,  the  whole  matter  reds  upon  an  exami- 
nation, whether  the  performance  of  that  duty, 
which  the  fovereign  exa£ts  from  him,  be 
within,  or  beyond  the  time,  which  each  man 
can  fpare  from  his  abfolucely  neceflary  avo- 
cations. 

In  the  interim,  to  draw  from  this  expofi- 
tion,  all  its  refulting  confequcnces,  we  muft 
imagine  that  every  part  of  the  labour,  cxer- 
cifed  throughout  the  ftate,  is  equally  divided 
amongft  a  fet  of  individuals.  I  would  fup- 
pofc,  for  iriftance,  that  every  man  being  ob- 
liged to  build,  furnifh,  and  maintain  an 
houfe;  to  procure,  and  drefs  his  viduals; 
to  equip  himfelf  with  cloathing,  &c.  &c» 
muft,  confequcntly  be,  at  once,  a  mafon,  a 
tiler,  a  cultivator  of  the  ground,  a  cook,  a 
weaver,  a  taylor,  a  flioe- maker,  &c.  &c. 
After  this,  it  will  be  ncceflary  to  calculate 
cither  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  or  of 
hours  in  the  day,  which  muft  be  fet  apart  for 
this  employment :  and  then,  it  muft  be  de- 
termined what  time  he  hath  left  upon  his 
hands,  to  be  difpofcd  of,  in  the  fervicc  of 
his  fovereign.    Thus,  fliall  we  be  led  to  a  juft 

dccifion 
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decidon  on  the  happinefs,  or  the  mifery  of 
the  people. 

Such  as  have  exercifcd  their  thoughts  on 
thefe  economical  matters,  will,  foon,  perceive 
that  it  is  this  remaining  time,  which  will, 
whenever  it  ftiall  be  thus  employed,  produce 
(either  for  the  fovercign,  or  that  perfon  who 
may  poITefs  the  right  6f  managing  it)  the 
net  revepfuCj  which  hath  given  birth  to  fo  many 
difpTitcs.  They  will,  alfo,  be  convinced  that, 
if  the  demands  of  the  Ibvcreign  become  too 
exce0Qive,  the  reRilt  will,  immediately,  be, 
that  the  fubjed,  condemned  'to  diminilh  thtt 
number  of  thofe  hours,  which  he  had  deftined 
to  his  own  proper  ufes,  mud  behold  the  fruits 
of  all  his  induftry,  and  culture,  fallen  to  de« 
cay;  inftiort,  this  fame  fubjeft,  thuslofing 
the  neceffaries  of  his  life,  muft  either  defers 
or  perifh. 

Let  us,  now,  endeavour  to  lead  the  quefti- 
on  back,  by  degrees,  to  the  propofed  objedt. 
Let  us  examine,  -  for  inrftance,  what  con- 
clufions,  in  fupport  of  the  power,  and  the 
happinefs  of  the  -Egyptians,  may  be  drawn 
from  our  knowledge  of  thofe  immenfe  mo- 
numents, for  the  raifing  of  which,  they  have 
been  fo  celebrated.     This  matter  may  be 

fcco 
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feen  in  feveral  different  lights :  firft,  the  po- 
j)ulation  of  /Egypt  having  been  extenfirc, 
it  may  have  happened  that  the  avocatioAs 
fronn  the  other  ufual,  and  neceflary  labours, 
to  thofe  of  allifting  in  the  ftru^ture  of  thefe 
vaft  edifices,  were  not  of  fiich  material  con- 
fequence,  becaiife  the  work  was  fubdivided 
amongft  all  the  individuals,  who,  by  turns, 
relieved  «ich  other. 

Secondly,  thcfe  iame  buildings  might  have 
«)Ccaiioned  the  employment  of  all  that  time, 
which  remained  to  be  difpofed  of. 

Thirdly,  the  population  not  having  been 
fufficiently  confiderable,  the  portion  of  leifure 
time  became  too  fmall,  and  occafioned  a 
breaking  in  upon  die  time  that'ihould  have 
been  otherwife  employed. 

In  the  fourth  place,  poffibly,  the  popu- 
lation was  not  confiderable,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  wants  of  incKviduals  were  fo  limit- 
ed, that  they  were  unemployed  enough  to 
labour,  without  inconvenience,  in  the  fcrvicc 
of  their  ibvereign. 

It,  now,  remains  to  determine,  under 
which  of  thefe  four  predicaments  the  Egyp- 
tians fall.  And,  perhaps,  this  taflc  is  not  fo 
difficult  as  one  might,  at  firft,  imagine  it  to 

be. 
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be,  conlidering  the  great  diftance  at  which  - 
thcfe  objefts  are  removed  from  us.  We 
know  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  di- 
minifhed,  and  reduced,  almoft  to  nothing, 
the  labours  ncceffary  to  cultivation.  The 
^Egyptians,  therefore,  were  always  fure  of 
enjoying  plentiful  harvefts  at  a  fmall  cxpence. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  reafon  to  fup- 
pofc  that  thefe  people  were  very  refined,  and 
extravagant,  in  the  ornaments  of  their  per- 
fons,  the  fetting  out  of  their  tables,  and 
other  fimilar  expences.  It  will  not,  there* 
fore,  be  impoffible  to  prove  that  each  in- 
dividual was  employed  but  tew  days  in  the 
year,  or  few  hours  in  the  day,  in  procuring 
his  neceffary  conveniencies.  Indeed,  a  fair 
calculation  might  be  made :  it  is  a  problem, 
which,  being  refolved  by  algebraical  com- 
putations, will  ealily  afcertain  the  numerical 
proportions. 

One  very  important  circumftance,  is,  that 
this  will,  naturally,  lead  us  to  a  definition  of 
luxury,  and  its  efiefts.  We  may,  at  prefent 
call  it,  all  the  employment  of  time  which 
breaks  in  upon  that,  of  which  particulars, 
and  the  ftate,  have  a  real  want.  According 
to  this  principle,  it  would  be  an  equal  luxury, 

were 
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were  a  nation,*  either,  to  apparel  themfelves 

:  with  a  ftufF,  which  exaded,  from  each  in- 

,  dividual,  an  hour  of  labour,  every  day,  or 

10  drefs  the  hair  in  a  manner  which,  daily, 

took  up  the  fame  fpacc  of  time :  but  thefe 

!  two  articles  can  only  be  confidered  as  afts  of 

luxury,  in  proportion  to  their  encroachments 

upon  that  time,  which  cannot  cafily  be  Iparcd 

■  from  more  nece(&ry  avocations. 

And,  hefe,  I  may  be  aflced  what  poflibi- 
(  iity  there  is,  of  afcertaining  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  each  individual  ftiQuld  referVe 
for  his  own  ufe  ?  Were  it  to  happen  that  one 
particular  perfon  (hould  be  uneafy,  unlefs  he  ^ 
could  be  clad  in  velvet,  would  you  efteem  it 
ncccffary  that  fuch  a  portion  of  time  Ihould 
be  employed  in  the  railing  of  filk-worms, 
and  the  manufaftory  of  velvets  ?  perhaps  fo. 
And,  why  not,  if  that  were  pofllble  ?    but 
the  fa£b   is,    that  a   (imilar  inftance  cannot 
arife.     I   fhall,    therefore,  have  no  occafion    - 
to  anfwer  this  obje<ftion,   being  able  to  ad- 
vance a  general  principle ;  and  this  principle 
is,  that  the  wants  of  particulars,  fhould  be 
limited  by  the  wants  of  the  ftate ;  that  is, 
that  private  convenience  (hould  only  follow 
public  fecurity,  and  that  a  certain  enjoyment 
Vot.  I.  C  is 
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is  preferable  to  an  extended  enjoyment.  I 
will  add,  that  it  is  this  confideration,  which 
foces  limits  to  eafc,  and  to  luxury ;  fo  that 
luxury  may^  equally  invade  the  province  of 
the  fubjcft,  and  the  province  of  the  fovcreign ; 
and  {not  to  mention  the  pomp  of  courts)  is 
found  as  frequently  amidft  too  numerous 
armies,  as  in  the  exceffcs  of  too  magnificent 
an  apparel :  in  fliort,  if  the  Sybarites  were 
too  luxurious  in  their  pafTion  for  effeminacy, 
the  Spartans  were  equally  involved  in  too  ex- 
travagant a  third  of  glory,  and  ambitbn. 

It  is  an  indifputable  point,  (or,    at  lead:, 

there  is  room  to  think  it^  in  this  philofophi- 

cal  age,  an  acknowledged  truth)    that  the 

firft  objeft  of  all  governments,  ftiould  be  to 

render  the  people  happy.    On  every  occafion 

where  (plans  having  been  concerted  to  ag- 

^grandize  the  government)   xh^  fubjefts  be- 

come  conftrained  to  facrifice  a  part  of  either 

thofc  days  in  the  year,  or  thofe  hours  in  the 

day,    fo  neceflary  to  be  employed  towards 

their  own  private  advantage,   unpardonable 

excelTes,  and  abfolute  abufes  will,  naturally, 

creep  in.    On  the  other  hand,  if  a  foft,  and 

enervated  people  fhould  rcfufe  to  furnifh  the 

date  with  fuch  a  portion  of  labour  as  may  be 

neceflary 
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ncccffary  to  mainuin  the  public  fccurity,  they 
will  cxpofe  thcfnfelves,  by  (6  negligent  a 
provifion,  an  eafy  prey  to  thefirft  power  that 
may  think  proper  to  attack  them :  and  this  is 
a  misfortune  which  they  quickly  muft  ex* 
perieace.  But,  how  often  may  circumftances 
float  between  thefe  two  extremes,  without 
ever  meeting?  it  is  this  which  multiplies,  ia 
fo  great  a  degree,  the  nature,  and  complexion 
of  either  the  mifcry,  or  the  profperity,  vifi- 
ble  amongfi  difierent  nations,  asd  in  dif&rent 
ages. 

We  (hall  give  but  a  fmall  number  of  in- 
/lances  of  the  various  modes  in  which  thefe 
cauics  may  a£t.  An  ignorant,  and  flothful 
people,  knowing  neither  their  faculties,  nor 
their  wants,  may  remain  in  fo  annihilating  a 
fituacion,  as  not  even  to  employ,  in  proper 
ufes,  as  much  time  as  might  be  neceilary  to 
eftablifli  them  in  the  poffcffion  of  a  peaceful* 
and  advantageous  life.  It  may,  alfo,  happen, 
that  the  government,  exacting  from  this 
pcopk,  a  certain  portion  of  labour,  may  ac- 
cuAom  them  to  aftivity,  and  induftry ;  and 
then,  the  fovereign,  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  or  of  hours  ki 
the  day,  which  he  might  exaft  from  the  fub- 
C  2  jea. 
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jeft,  would  augment,  in  a  fimilar  proportion^ 
the  time  which  this  fobjeft  would  employ  to 
his  own  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  a  people  to  exift, 
who,  enjoying  a  mild,  and  fruitful  climate, 
and  contented  with  the  benefits  of  nature, 
feel  no  uneafinefs  of  defire,  we  fhould  pro- 
nounce this  repofe  to  be  one  of  their  chief 
eflenti^ls  ;  and  ill- concerted  mud  be  that  po- 
licy, which  could  wilh  to  add  any  thing 
either  to  the  labour  which  they  had  rcferved 
for  private  ufes,  or  that  labour  which  they 
had  deftined  for  the  fervicc  of  the  ftate. 

After  all,  it  may  arrive  that  the  ftate  may 
cxadt  too  much  from  the  people,  without 
haftening  on  a  national  decay  :  but  the  bad 
confequences  of  this  excefs  are  ftill  exifting  -, 
and,  if  the  fubjeft  be  not  robbed  of  that  which 
is  neceflary  to  fupport  life,  at  leaft,  he  is 
plundered  of  the  means  of  making  that  life 
agreeableJ 

May  we  not,  now,  infer  that  the  firft  caft 
is  naturally  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  o^ 
the  temperate  climates,  and  even  to  the  norj 
thern  nations?  that  the  fecond  cafe  extend^ 
to  the  fouthcrri  nations,  fuch  as  the  Italians^ 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Afiatics  ?   and  that  th 

thir^ 
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third  cafe  refers  to  almoft  every  warlike  na- 
tion, inhabiting  the  centre  of  Europe, 

Another  truth  refulting  from  our  prin- 
ciples, and  which  we  have  already  (hewn,  is, 
that  no  net  revenue  exifts,  unlefs  it  be  at  all 
tbofe  times,  whenfoever  individuals  are  ob- 
liged to  work  fo  long  in  the  fervice  of  the 
ftate,  as  to  break  in  upon  thofe  hours  which 
they  intended  to  have  appropriated  to  their 
own  private  ufcs.  In  ^gypt,  for  inftance, 
all  the  net  revenue  belonged  to  the  king,  to 
the  priefts,  and  to  the  foldiers  -,  for  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  amongft  this  people,  there 
were,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  no  owners  of  lands. 
The  labourers,  like  the  artifans,  formed  a 
clafs  of  mercenaries ;  or  rather,  the  firft  were 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  farmers,  as  they  were 
only  the  mere  cultivators  of  thofe  lands, 
which  belonged  to  the  tl^pee  great  proprie- 
taries of  .ftate.    . 

That  the  net  revenue  of  the  Egyptians 
was  exceedingly  confiderable,  will  not  admit 
of  any  doubt ;  particularly,  if  we  reflcft  on 
the  great  number  of  priefts  which  this  nation 
entertained,  and  the  enormous  lums  which  their 
kings  lavifhed  on  buildings :  exclufive  of  all 
this,  they  had,  conftantly,  on  foot,  an  army  of 
C  3  four 
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four  hundred  thoufand^nen,  which  will  ap- 
pear the  more  extravagant,  when  wc  rqcol- 
led  that  Diodorus  Siculus  tllimates  the  po- 
pulation of  ^gypt,- in  the  moft  fiourifbing 
tiities,  at  a  rate  no  higher  than  the  nu{nber  of 
feven  millions  of  inhabitants.fiV 

We  cannot  very  well  determine  whether 
or  no  the  -^Egyptians  had  occafion  for  fuch  a 
multitude  of  troops.  It  appears,  only,  that 
this  nation  was  neither  engaged  in  broils,,  nor 
in  viftorics,  and,  therefore*  there  is  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  fo  numerous  a  militia 
^  was  necelTary  to  its  prefervation.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  priefts,  wliich  it  fupporced,  we 
can  ilile  it  nothing  but  an  immoderate  fu* 
perfiuuy.     It  was  the  luxury  of  ignorance, 

of 


(i)  I  prcfamc  thil  a  fmall  contradiftion  is  in  this 
paiTage  of  Diodorus,  for,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  only 
allows  feven  miliicns  of  inhabitants  to  Egypt»  be  feys, 
that  this  kingdom  contains  a  very  great  number  of 
villages,  and  more  than  eighteen  thoafand  towns. 
Now,  were  we  to  fuppofe  that  each  town  was  peopled 
with  only  a  thoofaod  men,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
would  amount  to  eighteen  millions.  'After  this  chap- 
ter had  been  written,  I  met  with  the  fame  obfervaiion 
in  a  diflertation  by  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  population  of 
ancient  nations.  I  fliall,  hereafter,  have  more  occa- 
lions  than  one,  to  avail  myfelf  of  this  excellent  work. 
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of  all  other  luxuries  the  moft  detrimental,, 
becaufe  equally  incapable  of  exciting  induftry^ 
and  producing  one  agreeable  enjoyment. 

Let  us,  now,  endeavour  to  form  an  efti- 
mate  of  the  happinels  which  the  Egyptians 
might  have  enjoyed,  if,  inftead  of  fornifhing 
a  fubfiftance.  for  fo  many  prkfts,  and  foldiers^ 
they  had  empbyed  all  their  leifurc  time  in 
procuring  the  comniodities  of  life :  the  con- 
clufion  will,  too.  evidently,  prove,  that  war, 
and  fuperftition,  have  always  been  the  great? 
eft  obftacles  to  the  happinefs  of  nations. 

It  follows  alfo,  from  what  we  have  ad« 
vaoced,  that  if  a  nation  exifted,  which,  with- 
out being  poor,  produced  no  mi  revenue^ 
fuch  a  nation  would  be  (he  happieft  in  the 
world :  its  individuals  would  employ  all  their 
leifure  time  in  continually  adding  to  their 
profperity.  But  I  fhall  be  afked,  how  this 
nation  could  be  thus  happy,  if  it  employed 
in  labour  the  greateft  part  of  its  leifure  time : 
to  this  I  anfwer,  that  there  are  particular 
kinds  of  labour  which  add  to  our  welfare : 
for  inftarice,  had  men  no  cloathing,  did  they 
repofe  in  the  open  air,  they  would  be  very 
happy  by  employing  a  part  of  their  time,  in 
building  of  houfes,  and  making  of  habits : 
C  4  or 
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or  in  other  words,  it  would  be  cxtrcmcfy 
fortunate  for  the  taylors  that  there  were  ma- 
fons,  and  for  the  mafons  that  there  were 
taylors.  In  like  manner,  the  individuals, 
whofe  only  food  had  been  bread,  whofe  only 
liquor  had  been  water,  might  rejoice  over 
their  increafe  of  labour,  if  it  furnifhed  thcnT 
with  the  hopes  of,  one  day,  eating  meat,  and 
drinking  wine. 

Thefe  principles  are  (o  true,  that,  were 
we  to  read*  hiftory  attentively,  we  fhould  be 
perpetually  induced  to  apply  them.  Wc 
fliall  perceive  that,  previous  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  procuring  convcniencies, 
which  dcclaimers  call,  the  arts  of  luxury,  in 
the  times,  when  unpolifhed,  or  (if  it  be  a 
more  proper  phrafe)  frugal  nations,  covered 
with  only  a  fimple  cloak,  fubfifted  on  milk, 
barley,  and  lupines  :(k)  at  this  period,  I  fay, 

we 


(JcJ  A  fpecics  of  common  bean,  much  in  ufe,  amongfl 
the  ancients. 

Protogencs,  drawing  the  pifture  of  Jalyfirs,  is  faiJ 
to  have  taken  no  other  nourifhment  than  this  pulfe, 
mixed  with  water,  left  the  fire  of  his  imagination  ^ 
might  be  damped  by  the  luxury  of  his  food.  The 
truth  of  this  account  is  immaterial,  but  the  lefTon  i>f 

tem. 
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^c  (hall  perceive,  that  when  population  uras 
fenfibly  increafed,  the  only  remedy  known* 
and  in  ufe,  was  the  drawing  of  lots  to  de« 
termine  which  of  the  individuals  (hould  go 
and  feek  hi$  livelihood  elfewhere^f/^  In  fa6t, 
how  could  this  fuperabundant  population, 
thefe  new  ramifications  of  families,  induce 
the  fii{t  proptietaries  of  lands  to  redouble 
their  labour  towards  furnifhing  the  means 
of  their,  fubfiftance  ?  It  is  certain  that  this, 
could  not  have  happened,  unlefs  thefe  indi- 
viduals laboured,  on  their  parts,  in  works 
capable  of  exciting  the  inclinations  of  the 
firft  inhabitants. 

This^  I  believe,  is  the  earlieft  origin  of 
colonies.  Let  us  prefent  to  our  imagination 
an  unpolifhed  people,  confiding  of  ten  thou* 

fand 

temperance,  which  it  contains,  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
painters  notice  :  without  fome  exercife  of  this  uncom- 
mon vertue,  even  the  hand  of  Reynolds  might  err,  and 
all  the  glowing  expreflion  of  Well,  become  lifelefs, 
and  iniipid.    K. 

fi)  This  policy  was  very  oppofite  to  the  policy  of 
Sir  William  Petty,  who  wifhed  that,  for  the  advantage 
of  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
might  be  tranfported  into  England  ;  and  that,  after 
this,  thefe  two  kingdoms  might  be  fwallowed  up  by  sm 
inundation. 
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iand  individuals,  who,  without  any  great 
cffprt  of  cither  care,  or  labour,  Cultivate  the 
ground  which  extends  aver  their  domain* 
I^ec  u&  fuppofe,  farther,  that,  inftead  of  an 
incrcafc  in  the  population^  at  the  rate  of  five 
thoufand  fouls,  the  fame  number  of  artifao3 
ihould  land*  at  once,  in  this  country,  and> 
feverally,  propofe  to  furnilb.  habits,  (hoes, 
wine,  and  various  utenfils^  in.exchahgefora 
.certain  quantity  of  prod uAion& 'cultivated  by 
the  firfl  colonifts:  can  it  be  doubted  that 
thefe  individuals,  excited  by  the  delire  of  ob«- 
taining  the  conveniencies  of  life,  would  re- 
double their  labour  to  augment  their  harvefts, 
aod»  of  courfe,  the  means  of  exchange? 
thus,  the  enjoyment  of  one  convenience  would 
lead  to  the  acquifition  of  another ;  new  d€-» 
fires  would  follow  clofe  upon  the  laft  •,  and 
the  original  Gmplicity  of  drcls^  would,  at 
length,  break  out  into  an  attire  as.  full  of  or-f 
naments,  as  the  wardrobe  of  a  theatre. 

Such  would  have  been  the  progrcfs  of  our 
commerce  wich  America,  if,  inftead  of  de- 
ilroying  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that 
trxtcnfive  country,  we  had  been  fatisfied  with 
civilizing  their  manners.  Tq  thefe  refieftions, 
wc  may  add  the  obfcrvatioiV  -that  more  co- 
lonies 
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lonies  might  have  been  founded  by  republics, 
than  by  monarchies.  A  fovercign  will  never 
be  at  a  bfs;  to  find  objefts  of  labour,  fu/E- 
cient  to  employ  the  whole  flower  of  hi^ 
people :  whereas  republics  neither  crcft  py- 
ramids, nor  plume  themlelves  on  having 
planted  trees  on  eminencies  that  touch  the 
clouds.  It  even  feldom  happens  that  they 
carry  on  thofe  ufeful,  but  expenfivc  works, 
the  accomplilhdient  of  which,  muft  be  the 
joint  refult  of  power,  and  unanimity.  Had 
Rofne  been  free  at  that  period  when  Ihe 
counted  fourfcore  thoufand  inhabitants,  fhc 
Height,  perhaps,  have  founded  a  colony,  inr 
Head  of  building  the  famous  aqueduft,.  ce- 
lebrated by  the  name,  "  Cfoaca-^najgha."  It 
is  certain  that  Tarquin  could  ngt  have  exe- 
cuted fo  great  an  undertaking,  unlefs  he  had 
compelled  that  clafs  of  citizens,  referved  for 
the  employments  of  Agriculture  and  trade, 
to  work  ib  much  more  than  they  would  have 
done,  if  all  the  individuals  engaged  in  this 
enterprize  had  been  difperfed  amongft  the 
aitifans  and  the  hufbandmen.  (vt) 

Let 

Cm  J  It  hath  been  a  matter  of  afloniihnient  to  many 
that  Rome,  at  tkat  sera^  not  only  in  her  infant  flate^ 

bat 
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Let  us,  therefore,  conclude  this  digrefHon^ 
which  is  already  much  too  long,  by  obferving 
the  impoffibility  of  cftimating  the  happinefs 
of  the  people,  in  the  firft  ages  of  antiquity, 
by  either  the  frugality  of  fome,  or  the  ex- 
travagance of  others.  Their  vertuc  can  no 
more  be  proved  from  the  great  fimplicity  of 

their 

bat  engaged  in  war,  could  have  conflra^ed»  in' fo 
ihort  a  time,  this  immenfe  aquedudl.  I  have  been 
equally  furprized  at  it ;  but  we  may  eafily  refolve  this 
problem,  on  our  own  principles.  According  to  Livy, 
and  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTeus,  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  daring  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  were,  in  number, 
eighty  thoufand.  Reeolle<^  the  iimplicity,  and  fru- 
gality of  the  ancient  Romans,  and,  then,  calculate 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  or  hours  in  the  day, 
which  an  individual  was  obliged  to  employ  for  his 
own  particular  ufes.  Another  method  may  be,  to 
examine  how  fmall  a  member  of  individmls  was  need- 
ful to  provide  for  the  necefGties  of  the  relh  A  pafTage 
from  Dionyiius  is  a  dill  Wronger  confirmation  of  this  opi- 
nion. Romulus,  having  conquered  the  Antemnates, 
and  the  Ceninians,  fent  three  thouf&nd  to  Rome,  and 
thought  it  fufficieat  to  replace  this  number  with  fix 
hundred  men.  Hence,  it  appears  that  £x  hundred 
men  could  cultivate  as  great  a  quantity  of  land,  as 
might  be  requifite  to  furnifh  a  fubiiAance  for  three 
thoofand.  In  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  the  Negroes  do 
not  board  with  their  maflers :  thefe  lall  permit  them 
to  employ  every  Saturday  in  the  fortnight,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  thofe  fields  from  whence  they  derive  their 
food. 
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their  manners,  than  their  felicity  from  the 
profufion  of  their  mignificence.  ^  Through 
every  period,  ignorancc,^  dcfpotifm,  war,  and 
fuperftition,  have,  by  turns,  plundered  man- 
kind of  the  advantages  with  which  nature 
had  prefented  them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 


On  the  middle  sra  of  antiquity y  and^  principally ^ 
the  Grecian  ara. 


HE  fubjcft  of  this  chapter  might  in- 
duce me  to  lead  off,  with  Milton,  and  hail 
the  light  which  I,  at  length,  difcover,  after 
having  wandered  fo  long  in  darkners.(^ir^  If 
I  mud,  ftilU  call  in  hiftory  to  my  afliftance ; 
if  it  be  expefted  that  I  ihould  continue  to 
produce  a  relation  of  pad  events,  in  fupport 
of  the  principles  which  I  have  eftabliihed,  it 
will  not  be  neceflary  to  confult  either  the 
childifh  ftories  of  Herodotus,  or  the  fabulous 

traditions 


^(n)  "  Hail,  holy  light !  offspring  of  heaven,  &cJ 

Paradifc  loft,  book  5. 
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traditions  of  the  poets.     I  am  now  arm^ 
with  the  authority  of  the  moft  refpeftablt 
authors.     I  can  cite  thofc  celebrated  writers 
tx>  whom  the  prcfcnt  refined  age  looks  up  as 
models.    Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Diodorus> 
and   Paufariias,   at   once  enlightening'  each 
other,  have  fuiliciently  paved  the  way  to  the 
Klifcovery  of  truth.     It  is  now  certain  that^ 
^hatfoevcr  variations  of  patriotic  zeal,  a  fu- 
ptrftitious  imagination,   and,   perhaps,   too 
pofitive  a  ftile,  might  have  infufed  into  their 
writings,  the  .charaders  of  Darius,  Xerxes, 
Themiftocles,  and  Ariftides,  will  defcend  to 
pofterity,  as  accurately  marked,  and  as  cafily 
diftinguilhable,  as  the  charafters  of  Charles. 
the  Fifth,  Guftavus,  De  Witt,  and  Barnevcit, 
As  loon  as  we  approacfi  the  Median  war,  but 
iriOTC  particularly,  the  war  of  Peloponnefus, 
the  veil  of  antiquity  feems  to  withdraw  itfclf» 
and  the  light  of  hiftory  beams,  all  at  once, over 
the  paft  ages.     At  the  very  name  of  Greece, 
cnthufiafm  becomes  awake,  and  prefents  10 
t)ur  ideas  a  pifture  of  vertue,  courage,  dif- 
intcreftednefs,  and  aufterity  of  manners,  unit- 
ed with  perfeftion  throughout  the  arts ;  all 
'  the  delicacy  of  tafte,  and  all  the  refinements 
cf  pleafure:  fo  capable  is  admh'ation  of  join- 
ing 
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ing  fuch  oppofitc  extremes !  As  for  us;, 
having  propofed  to  ourfelves,  when  we  un* 
dertook  this  work,  no  other  objeft  but  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  we  fhall  reft  contented 
with  referring  all  to  this  fingle  confideration  : 
it  is  on  this,  only,  that  we  (hall  ground  our 
commendations,  and  our  cenfures. 

Some  citizens  are  aObciated,  in  deference 
to  the  advice  of  a  brave  and  enterprizing 
man.(^)  Shortly  afterwards  magnificent  build- 
ings arife,  the  feas  arc  covered  with  innu- 
merable fleets,  and  the  great  King  is  infulted, 
attacked,  and  repulfed.  Many  rich  and  flou- 
rilhing  iflands,  together  with  a  very  conGder- 
able  extent  of  coafts,  are  made  tributary : 
Athens,  the  amiable,  the  fplendid  Athens, 
fifes  upon  the  ruins  of  barbarifm,  and  its  for- 
midable ramparts  feem  only  deftined  to  afibrd 
a  fan6tuary  to  genius  and  the  arts. 

On  the  other  fide,  an  individual,  whofe 
ardour  was  vehepient,  whofe  difccrnment 
was  profound,  and,  whofe  difpofition  was 
auftere,  conceives  a  projeft  to  reform  the 
government  of  his  country.    Animated  with 

a  fpirit 


(d)  This  was  Thcfcus,    w^ho,    firft,    aflemblcd  at 
Athens,  the  people  before  difperfed  through  Atticat 
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a  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  he  contrives  and  exe- 
cutes the  extroardinary  plan  of  immortalizing 
this  enthudafm,  by  perpetuating  it,  from 
race  to  race.  The  haughty  Sparta  erefts  her 
brazen  front  againft  all  Greece,  and  takes  up 
arms,  with  a  determination  to  quit  them  no 
more. 

What  memorable  exploits  have  fignalized 
the  infancy  of  thefe  republics !  Marathon, 
Platea,  Salamina,  and  the  Micetae,  announc- 
ed their  future  grandeur.  Jn  vain,  did  fe- 
venteen  hundred  thoufand  men  land  in 
Greece :  there  remain  two  cities :  but  what 
do  1  fay  ?  there  remains  only  one :  for  Athens 
is  annihilated,  or  exifts  but  on  the  waves. 
Xerxes  is,  notwithftanding,  put  to  flight,  and 
purfued  even  to  another  continent. 

What  valuable  and  facred  bonds  muft  have 
united  thefe  republics,  which  had  been  equal 
(harers  in  enterprizes  fo  glorious !  Tyranny 
muft  difappear  from  every  quarter ;  an  in- 
violable alTociation  muft  conned  all,  the 
members  of  Greece,  to  thefe  two  revered 
heads,  and  peace  muft  flourilh  amidft  the 
defenders  of  liberty. 

It  is,  here,  that  we  are  obliged  to  change 
our  language,  and  caft  a  fecond  glance  upon 

Vol.  I.  D  the 
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the  fame  objefts.  Shall  we  hot,  on  a  clofcr 
examination,  perceive  in  the  republic  of 
Athens,  an  ill-difpofed  populace,  vain,  fri- 
volous, ambitious,  jealous,  interefted,  inca- 
pable of  marking  out  a  proper  conduA  for 
themfelves,  and  grudging  their  chiefs  that 
fortune  which  they  ftiared  with  them :  full 
of  fagacity  in  their  difcuflions,  but  deprived 
of  it,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  determine :  bi- 
gotted  to  an  idle  eloquence,  always  ready  to 
abanjdon  the  depths  of  argument,  for  empty 
forms,  and  give  the  found  of  words  a  pre- 
ference to  reafon :  unjuft  to  their  allies,  un- 
graceful to  their  chiefs,  and  cruel  to  their 
pnemics  ?  ...  On  the  other  fide,  if  we  turn 
our  examination  upon  the  Spartans,  and  fcru- 
tinize  them  more  attentively,  inftead  of  per- 
ceiving the  celebrated  mafterpiece  of  mora- 
lity, and  politics,  we  fhall  be  at  a  lofs  how 
to  defcribe  them.  Are  they  a  nation  ?  yet  they 
cultivate  no  land^  they  defpife  its  produce, 
and  claim  a  merit  from  difpenfing  with  it,  as 
much  as  poffible.  Are  they  a  fociety  ?  yet 
the  ties  of  families,  of  marriage,  of  parent- 
age, of  love,  and  of  fricndfliip  are  entirely 
unknown  to  them.  The  bonds  which  join 
the  women  to  their  hufbands,  are  precarious, 

and 
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and  uncertain:  the  children  do  not  belong 
to  their  own  fathers  :  nature  is  fentenced  to 
be  Glent.  Only  one  imperious  voice  is  heard. 
The  country  expefts,  claims,  and  poffcflcs 
every  thing ;  and  yet  it  neither  gives,  nor 
offers,  nor  promifes  any  thing.  What  then' 
is  Sparta  ?  an  army  always  under  arms  ;  if  it 
be  not,  rather,  one  vaft  monaftery.  In  faft, 
when  we  obferve,  on  the  one  hand,  their 
continual  exercifes,  their  mock  fights,  and 
their  abfolute  renunciation  of  arts,  agricul- 
ture, and  commerce-,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  fevere  difciplines,  their  macera- 
tions, their  refedories,  and  their  public  ce- 
remonies, we  fhall  be  inclined  to  fuppofe  ' 
ourfclves,  at  one  moment,  in  the  fortrefs  of 
of  Spandaw,  and  at  another,  in  the  convents 
of  the  Camaidulians-Cpj  What  heart,  un- 
'     D  2  lefs 


(p)  The  Camaldulians  form  a  religious  order,  in- 
Illtuted  by  St.  Roznauld,  and  take  their  name  from  a 
fmall  plain,  called  Caznaldali,  on  the  mount  Apennine, 
in  the  ftate  of  Florence.  At  firft,  the  cells  of  thefe 
devotees  were  feparate,  nor  did  they  ever  meet  but  ai 
the  hoar  of  public  prayer.  They,  annually,  obferved 
an  inviolable  filence,  either  during  Lent,  or  the  fpace 
of  one  hundred  days.  Twice  only  in  the  week,  they 
quitted  their  fare  of  bread  and  water,  to  feaft  on  herbs. 

Th^ir 
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lefs  it  were  defended  by  the  three-fold  fhield 
of  erudition,  but  would  fh udder  with  as 
much  terror,  at  the  recital  of  the  Lacede- 
monian manners,  ^s  at  that  of  the  fevcritics, 
praftifcd  by  the  Fakirs,^^;  and  Jammabocs?Cr) . 

Already, 

Their  atftcridcs  have  been  lately  mitigated  by  nei^ 
regulations,  ^d  as  this  hermitage  is  now  becoming 
rich,  perhaps  its  inhabitants  may  fpften,  by  degrees, 
inb  fbmething  like  men  of  the  world.  The  founders 
of  thefe  fe6t8  were  equally  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
and  its  all-bounteous  Lord.  Whatever  fuperftition, 
and  the  extravagancies  of  religion  may  advance,  it  is 
certain  that  the  creature,  who  flies  without  reludlance 
Trom  ibciety,  is  more  than  contemptible ;  and  it  is  pro- 
liable,  that  to  the  Creator,  the  rational  enjoyment  of 
every  thing  which  he  hath  givi^  us,  is  not  the  leaft  ac- 
ceptable ad  of  thankfgiving,     K. 

(q)  The  mortifications  of  thefe  oriental  Monks  ex- 
ceed all  belieF.  Some  cut  their  bodies  with  knives; 
others  remain,  a  whole  life-time,  in  one  pofture.  It 
hath  been  faid  that  the  number  of  Fakirs  in,  India, 
amounts  to  more  than  two  millions.     K. 

(r)  *•  The  Jammaboes  are  Japonefe  hermits,  divided 
into  two  orders  ;  the  order  of  Tofanfa,  and  the  order 
of  Fonfanfa.  The  Jammaboes  of  the  firft  order  are 
obliged  to  climb  up  the  dangerous  fides  of  the  moun- 
tain Fikoofan,  once,  in  the  courfeofeach  year.  It  is 
ridiculoufly,  and  perhaps  art:jlly  aflerted,  that  fuch 
as  afcend  it,  in  a  ftate  of  impurity,  are  feized  with 
madnefs.  The  Jammaboes  of  the  fecond  order,  have, 
alfo,  their  mountain,  towhofe  top  they  mufl,  annually 

clamber ; 
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Already,  I  fcem  to  hear  many  voices  raifcd 
aga'mft  me,  and  oppofing  to  my  obfervations, 
the  power,  and  the  duration  of  this  republic. 
They  dwell,  alfo,  on  the  circumftances  of 
its  having  triumphed,  firft,  over  the  Perfians, 
and  afterwards,  over  all  the  Greeks.  It  is 
true,  that  they  do  not  inform  me,  that  the 
Athenians  alone  decided  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Median  war,  by  the  viiftory  at  Marathon,Cjj 
a  viftory,  of  which  a  vain  pretext,  extreme- 
ly fufpicious  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  deprived 
the  Lacedemonians.  They  do  not  add,  that 
they  were,  by  turns,  vanquiftied  by  all  the 
people  of  Greece  j  and  even  by  thofe  the  leaft 
celebrated ;  to  begin,  for  inftance>  with  the 
D  3  Mef&niansy 

clamber ;  and  here  too,  the  rafli  adventurer  muft  ex- 
ped  to  be  daOied  to  pieces,  if  not  free  from  all  conu- 
mination.  Their  food  condfls  of  herbs,  and  water; 
they  prsL&ik  the  mod  fevere  aaflerities,  and  impu- 
dently boail  that  they  are  great  adepts  in  magic :  thp 
multitude,  too  flupid  to  detedl  the  tricks  of  thefe  re- 
ligious juglers,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  fupport 
their  pretenfions,  to  the  power  of  working  mira. 
cles."    K. 

fjj  It  may  be  objeiRed  that  this  viftory  was  no  in- 
terruption to.  the  fecond  expedition  of  the  Perfians : 
but  would  the  Greeks  have  gained  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea,  if  they  had  not  felt  that  confidence  which  their 
firft  fuccefs  infpired  ? 
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Mcffinians,  and  end  with  the  Thebans//^ 
They  are  cautious  of  confcfling,  that  it  was 
with  the  fuccours  and  the  treafure  of  the 
Perfians,  that  they  accomplifhed  the  conqucft 
of  the  Athenians,  their  ancient  allies.  But 
when  it  fliall  have  been  proved,  that  Sparta 
was  indebted  to  its  conftitution  alone,  for  all 
its  fplendor,  and  length  of  exiftence,  will  it 

follow 


(t)  THe  war  waged  by  the  Lacedf  monians,  againft 
the  Ilotes,  and  the  Mefllnians  lailed  more  than  tea 
years,  with  equal  advantages  to  each  party.  Ncver- 
thelefs,  the  Meffinians  were  not  Monks  of  the  reformed 
order  of  Lycurgus.  Thucydides  (b.  i.)  relates  that  the 
llotes  having  fled  to  Ithomus,  the  Lacedemonians  were 
compelled  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  aflif^ance  of  the 
Athenians  before  they  could  take  this  place.  In  the 
fainouswarof  Ptloponnefus,  the  Spartans  were  defea- 
ted at  the  fame  time,  on  land,  aid  at  fea,  by  Alcibi- 
ades.  On  another  occafion,  forty-ieven  of  their  gal- 
lies  were  at  firil  compelled  to  iheer  off,  and  afterwards 
difperfed  by  Phormio,  the  Athenian,  who  commanded 
only  twenty  gallies.  In  like  manner,  Thrafibulus 
overcame  Callicratidas  who  commanded  the  Spartan 
Acet.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  their  total  defeat  ac 
Lett6lra,  and  Man  tinea ;  and  that  if  Epaminondas  had 
furvived  his  lafl  vidory,  Sparta  had  been  rained.  Do 
they  who  magnify  fo  greatly  the  advantages  which  the 
Spartaps  gained  over  the  Athenians,  towards  the 
couclufion  of  the  Peloponoeiiap  war,  ]:ecolIe(l,  that  in 

the 
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follow  that  fuch  a  conftitution  could  have 
merited  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened 
and  philofophical  age  ?  if  it  hath  not  ren- 
dered men  either  more  vertuous,  or  (what  is 
much  the  fame)  more  happy :  if  it  hath  not 
confirmed  the  felicity,  cither  of  Sparta  her- 
D  4  felf, 

the  courfe  of  this  war,  the  former  adopted  the  humi- 
liating expedient  of  fending  embafladors  to  the  latter 
to  fne  for  peace.  And  that  even  one  of  thefe  cmbaf- 
fadors  had  the  meannefs  to  confefs,  that  nothing  but 
ai  fabfidy  from  the  king  of  Perlia,  enabled  liis  coun- 
trymen to  carry  on  the  war.  (See  Diod.  Sic.)  It  evi- 
dently appears,  that  the  fuccefs  of  Sparta,  in  the  war 
of  Peloponnefus,  may  be  attributed  to  thefe  three 
canfes :  the  plague  at  Athens,  the  expedition  to  Sicily, 
and  the  affiflance  of  the  Perfians.  Now  I  fee  no  af» 
finity  between  thefe  three  caufes»  and  the  refedlories 
of  Lycurgus.  Theinjuftice  which  reigned  in  the  po- 
licy of  Sparta,  was  acircumdance  Co  well  known  amongft 
the  Greeks,  that  Polybius,  endeavouring  to  paint  the 
Etolians  in  the  molt  odious  light,  as  guilty  of  in- 
fra^ons  in  their  treaties,  compares  them  to  the  Lace- 
demonians ;  he  quotes,  on  this  occafion,  two  incidents, 
by  which  they  may  be  better  known.  Phebidas  (fays  he) 
having  made  his  entry,  treacheroufly,  into  the  city  of 
Thebes,  and  become  pofleiTed  of  it,  the  Lacedemo- 
nions  ponifhed  the  author  of  the  conijpiracy,  but  left 
a  garrifon  in  the  place.  After  having  proclaimed  that 
they  reftorcd  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty, 
they  appointed  over  them,  every  one  of  the  governor^ 
whom  they  had  before  fettled,  there. 
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felf,  or  of  her  neighbours,  (hali  we  be  ftill 
fo  blind  as  to  lavifh  upon  it  fuch  enchufiaftic 
admiration,  and  that  on  the  mere  credit  of 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  ?  If  it  be  alledged 
that  the  Spartans  were  happy,  in  fpiteof  their 
poverty,  and  feverity  of  manners,  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  the  inclination  which  the 
greater  part  of  their  magiftrates  felt,  to  pof- 
fefs  riches,  and  honours,  is  a  proof  that  they 
only  defpifcd  them,  in  proportion  to  their 
being  ignorant  of  them.  Obferve  a  Paufa- 
{2Ln\2Ls(u)  felling  his  country  to  the  tyrant, 

over 


(0)  The  prefentSy  and  the  promifes  of  the  king  of 
Pirfia  were  irrefiHable  temptations  to  Paafanias,  al- 
ready difgulled  at  the  behaviour  of  the  allies.  Not  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  betrayed  the  Lacedemonian  interefts, 
he  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of  Greece.  The  Epbori^ 
jealous  of  his  ambitions  proje^s,  recalled  him.  Con- 
vincing proofs  were  as  yet  wanting  -againft  a  man, 
whofe  conduft  was  violently  tainted  by  the  breath  of 
fnfpicion.  At  length,  the  Spartans  were  relieved  from 
this  fufpence,  by  the  evidence  of  a  flave,  who  produced 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Paufaniasj  with 
orders  to  deliver  it  to  Artahaxes.  The  criminal,  thus 
dctefted,  took  refuge  in  the  tebple  of  Miner^va.  The 
idoor  was  blocked  up,  whilH  his  mother,  a  female  Brutus^ 
aflifted  in  the  puniihment  of  an  unworthy  fon,  and 
brought  the  firft  ftonc,  to  prevent  his  Sight :  in  this 
con£nements  Paufanias  was  ftarved  to  death.    K. 
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over  whom  he  had  lately  triumphed ;  and 
felling  it,  even  in  the  very  moment,  when 
he  was  intoxicated  with  fuccefs  at  Platea. 
Behold  a  Lyfander  bargaining  with  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Pcrfian  provinces,  for  the  fate 
of  Sparta,  and  of  Athens :  a  Gylippus,Cx^ 
who  robs  his  genera],  and,  at  once,  reveals 
to  his  countrymen,  the  treafure  and  the  theft. 
Such  were  thefe  citizens ;  at  home,  humble 
and  fubmifllve;  abroad,  arrogant,  ambitious 
and  tyrannical ;  in  thefe  reipeAs,  like  bold, 
intriguing  monks,  who,  after  having  over- 
thrown provinces,  and  even  whole  ftates, 
perceive  thcmfelves  compelled  to  retire  again 
within  their  cloifters,  where,  in  filent  indig- 
nation, they  bend  beneath  the  laws  of  obe- 
dience and  auftcrity. 

What 

{x)  LyfandiTy  who  had  received  prefents,  in  return 
for  proxnireS)  which  he  never  intended  to  perform,  en- 
trufled  tfo  Gylfffusy  the  care  of  conveying  to  Sparta^ 
the  treafares  which  had  been  colleAed,  daring  the 
campaign,  and  which  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  ta- 
lents, exdufivc  of  the  crowns  of  gold,  given  by  the 
different  cities.  Gylippus  unripped  the  facks,  at  the 
bottom,  dole  three  hundred  talents,  and  then,  having 
very  dextcroufly  fown  up  the  openings,  concluded  that 
it  muft  be  difficult  to  deted  hira  ;  he  was  miflakon :  the 
wriuen  accounts  of  the  enclofed  money  were  concealed 
within  each  fack,  and  betrayed  his  treachery.  To  avoid 
death,  he  fled  into  exile.    K. 
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What  hath  been  already  advanced,  may 
ferve  to  afcercain  the  vertue  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. On  this  occafion,  one  might  fafely 
appeal  to  their  admirers,  who  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  difguife  from  us,  that  inhuma- 
nity fo  confpicuous  and  univerfal  amongft  this 
people,  and  of  which  no  other  country  fur- 
niflied  an  example. 

We  wifti  that  it  were  poflible  to  conceal 
the  exiftence  of  a  government,  fo  ferocious, 
as  to  haye  judged  it  proper  to  have  treated 
men,  as  they  would  have  treated  lavage 
animals,  whom  it  might  be  neceflary  to  de- 
ftroy,  as  often  as  they  multiplied  too  faft. 
As  we  pra£tice  the  hunting  of  flags,  and 
wild  boars,  fo,  the  Spartans  fent  their  young 
men  to  the  chace  of  the  Ilotes.  When  thcfc 
unfortunate  wretches  became  fufficiently  nu- 
merous to  give  uneafmefs  to  their  matters, 
all  kinds  of  ambufcades  were  placed  to  en- 
fnare  them  -,  their  aflailants  concealed  them- 
fdves,  at  one  time,  behind  the  thickets,  and 
at  anothrr  time,  taking  the.  advantage  of  the 
night,  thcry  traverfed  the  country,  and  mur* 
dcrcrd  every  individual  whom  they  met,  in- 
capable of  defending  himfelf.  What  renders 
this  cuftom  ftiU  more  h^jrrid,  is,  that  it  was 

not 
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not  the  mere  rcfult  of  an  aft  of  momentary 
fury,  but  of  formal  habit,  and  bote  the 
name  of  ^^Kruptia**  from  the  Greek  word 
Kpuirluj  to  hide  ones  fclf.  At  the  relation  of 
fuch  fhocking  circum dances,  the  pen  drops 
from  my  hand  5  but  my  indignation  is  lefs 
dircfted  againfl  the  Spartans,  than  againft 
thofe  authors  who  have,  coldly,  tranfmitted 
to  us,  the  detail  of  thefe  execrable  fafts, 
and,  complaifantly,  expatiated  on  the  praifes 
of  the  barbarous  people,  who  committed 
them.  Hence,  I  have  been  induced  to  think 
diat  hiftory,  thus  written,  may  become  too 
dangerous  to  be  perufcd  by  youth,  in  ge- 
neral, and  by  young  princes,  in  particular. 
It  feems  a  kind  of  high  treafon  againft  hu- 
manity, to  mention  fuch  atrocious  h&s^ 
without  invoking  pofterity  to  turn  from 
them,  with  horror. 

After  fuch  inftanccs,  it  would  be  needlcfs 
to  dwell  upon  the  bafe,  and  groundlefs 
jealoufy,  which,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
Median  war,  provoked  the  Spartans  to  hinder 
the  Athenians  from  building  their  walls;  or 
to  relate  the  fnares  prepared  for  the  immortal 
Themiftocles ;  the  maffacre  of  the  Athenian 
Greeks,  or  the  allies  of  Athens,  at  the  open- 
ing 
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ing  of  the  Pcloponnefian  war  5  and  their  ad- 
vifing  tTie  people  of  Syracufe  to  put  to  the 
fword  all  that  Athenian  army,  which  had 
been  forced  to  furrender  themfclves  prifoners. 

Such  was  the  virtue  of  Sparta  -,  and  fuch 
was  the  morality  of  that  republic,  which  be* 
came  an  example  to  Greece,  and  which  hath 
been  fo  often  propofed  as  an  example  to  our 
corrupted  ages.  O  philofophy  !  O  reafon  ! 
O  humanity !  fhall  the  man  of  learning,  and 
the  politician,  at  no  period,  be  introduced  to 
your  acquaintance  ? 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  at  leaft,  that  the  con- 
dud  of  the  other  Grecians,  had  been  contraft- 
ed  with  the  conduft  of  the  Lacedemonians : 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  humanity  was  a 
vertue  to  which  thefe  people,  in  general,  were 
ftrangers.  In  vain  did  learning,  and  the  arts 
arrive  to  fix  their  abode  at  Athens.  The  de- 
crees iflued  againft  Mitylene,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicyon,  are  fuch  monuments  of 
cruelty,  as  fufficiently  prove  the  fuperiority 
of  our  modern  philofophy,  over  that  which 
could  accomodate  itfclf  to  fuch  abominations* 
It  is  beyond  difpute  that  their  articles  of  war 
permitted  the  putting  of  prifoners  to  death. 
The  Corynthians,   the  Corcyrians,    and  the 

other 
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Other  people  of  Greece,  to  be  lefs  celebrated, 
were  not  lefs  cruel  than  the  Spartsuis,  and 
Athenians. 0^  In  Ihort,  we  are  obliged  to 
confefs  that  what  is  called  the  fine  age  of 
Greece,  was  a  fcene  of  torture,  and  punifh« 
ment,  infliAed  on  humanity. 

Let  us,  now,  haften  to  obviate  the  dif- 
agreeable  conclufions,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  fuch  a  confeOlon.  Is  it  poflible,  then, 
(it  will  be  faid)  that  this  xra,  enlarged  on 
with  fuch  ei^preffions  of  horror,  can  be  any 
other,  than  the  aera  of  the  fine  atts,  and  po* 
lite  literature  i(z)  If,  as  the  human  under- 
ftanding  became  enlightened,'  the  depriavity 
of  the  heart  increafed,  .what  hope  have  we 

from 

fjj  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  Epidaurus,  the 
Corcyrians,  after  an  advantage  gained  over  their  allies, 
the  Corynthians,  pat  all  fach  prifoners,  as  had  noC 
been  bom  in  Greece,  to  the  fword. 

fzj  I  have  been  fo  unfafhionable  as  to  reje^  the  ex- 
preifion  '*  belles  lettres"  which  hath  been  naturalized  in 
our  tongue  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Addifon,  if  not 
earlier.  The  exa^nejs  of  the  other,  is  to  admit  offomethimg 
Jike  dtfiourje,  e/peciaily  in  what  regards  the  belles  lettres. 
....  Tatler,  Perhaps,  1  have  not  rendered  the  original 
bto  a  term  equally  fignificant,  but  I  fee,  with  indig- 
nation our  excellent  language,  too  often  deviating  to- 
wards a  Gallic  phrafeology,  and  that  I  might  avoid  it, 
"have  ufed  every  freedom  of  conflrudlion  allowable  in 
the  fid  elity  of  tranflation .    K. 
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from  the  prefent  and  the  future  ages  ?  what 
relation  then  doth  the  progrcfs  of  the  mind, 
bear  to  the  augmentation  of  public  happincfs  ? 
Here,  a  croud  of  anfwers  pour  in,,  at  once, 
upon  me :  I  am  puzzled,  either  how  to  chufe, 
or  in  what  manner  to  digeft  them.  Let  me, 
however,  begin  by  aflcrting  that  the  human 
undcrftanding  proceeds  at  a  flow,  and  gra- 
dual pace.  Its  infancy  is  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  ar- 
chitecture, which  we  may  call  the  agreeable 
arts^  and  in  the  ftudy,  and  profefTion  of  po-> 
etry,  and  mufic,  which  we  may  ftile  an  ex- 
ertion of  frivolous  talents.  A  tafte  for  dif- 
cuflion  follows  at  fome  diftance,  and  is  at'* 
tended  by  a  fubtilty  of  reafoning,  a  fpirit  of 
controverfy,  and  a  Logomachia  \(a)  till,  all 
opinions  becoming  equally  falfe,  and  equally 
fpecious,  reafon,  fatigued  with  floating  in  un- 
certainty, embraces  the  fide  of  doubt,  and 

cx- 


faj  Thcfe  dialcflical  fubtilties  arc,  facctioafly,  ri- 
diculed by  Lucian,  who,  after  having  obferved  that 
the  Sophills  Aipponed  their  opinions  fo  well,  that  they 
were  perpetually  crying  out  either  yes,  or  no,  as  they  , 
affirmed,  or  denied,  adds  that  they  may  be  compared  to 
fleepers,  in  a  carriage,  whofe  wavering  heads  feem, 
by  turns,  to  nod  in  contradiflion,  and' with  afTent. 
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experiment,  and  thus  forms,  by  little,  and 
little,  the  true,  and  (if  one  may  fo  call  it) 
the  lafl:  philofophy. 

I,  now,  apply  this  principle,  and  examine 
what  progrefs  philofophy,  and  politics  have 
made  amongft  the  Greeks.  A  judgement 
may  be  formed  of  philofophy,  by  adopting 
two  methods :  the  firft  method  is  to  examine 
it,  as  in  itfelf ;  and  the  fecond  method  is  to 
obferve  the  alterations  which  it  hath  produced 
in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

It  is  well  known  that,  before  the  time  of 
Socrates,  philofophy  had  abfolutcly  neglcdlcd 
morality,  to  indulge  itfelf  in  the  empty  fyf- 
terns  of  cofmogony,    and  thcogony  '^(i)  (c) 

and 

{^J  Socrates  boailed  of  having  occafioned  philo* 
Ibphy  to  defcend  from  Heaven,  where  ihe  had  been 
confined,  and  give  him  her  hand  that  he  might  lead 
her  back  to  earth.  It  mud  be  confeiied,  that^  then  at 
lead,  (he  fat  out  upon  an  idle  journey.  She  might, 
<^ertainly,  have  been  more  ufeful,  not  only  when  fito- 
ated  in  Heaven,  where  (he  might  have  diicovered  the 
planetary  fyilem ;  bat  when  above  the  farface  of  the 
«arth,  where,  by  dint  of  obiervation,  (he  might  doobt- 
lefs,  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  fome  phyiicai 
truths,  more  ufefal  to  men,  than  all  the  morality  of 
Plato  :  and,  here,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  more 
errors  than  might  be,  at  Bi&,  fufpefied,  derived  their 

fource 
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and  that,  even,-  when  the  fchoiaflic  tafte  was 
veering  round  to  the  ftudy  of  morality,  this 
fcience  (till  retained  much  of  its  predominant 
fpirit,  nor  ever  became  fixed  upon  a  folid  bafis. 
But  were  we  to  judge  of  caufes,  by  their  ef^ 
fefts,  could  we  Aile  that  people  philofbphical, 
whofe  individuals  were  addi6ted  to  the  moft 
extravagant  fuperftition  ;f ^j   who  were  not 

cruel 


fborce  from  an  ignorance  of  phyfics ;  and  that  it  is 
impoffiUe  bot  that,  in  the  long  run*  a  good  phyfical 
fyftem  moft  introduce  a  good  philolbphical  fyftcm* 

(cj  The  Greeks  were  engaged  in  feveral  wars,  on 
a  reli^Otts  account,  before  the  war  of  Peloponnefus* 
One  of  thefe  wars,  and  the  Periian  w^,  undertaken  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  pointed  to  much  the  fame  ob- 
jeds. 

(d)  It  is  exceedingly  ridiculous  to  ob(erve  Sparta, 
and  Athens,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  ready  to  conteft,  even  with  violence,  for  the  firil 
rank,  and  the  government  of  Greece,  and  opening 
their  debates,  with  mutual,  and  childiih  reproaches, 
on  account  of  pretended  aAs  of  profanation.  Efchines, 
in  his  harangue  againft  Ctefipho,  relates,  alio,  that,^ 
in  the  time  of  Solon ,  the  Acrogallidesf  and  the  Sy- 
rians, having  profaned  the  Delphic  temple,  the  oracle 
direded  that  a  war  fhould  be  waged  againft  thefe 
people,  that  they  fhould  be  reduced  to  flavery;  and 
that  their  lands  fhould  be  confecrated  to  Apollo* 
Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva :  by  the  advice  of  Solon, 
all  this  was  executed. 
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cruel  to  their  enemies,  alone,  but  ftill  more 
ib  to  thofe  whom  fortune  had  thrown  within 
their  power  ;  and  who,  infenfible  to  the  be- 
Befits  of  nature,  and  all  their  proper  ufes, 
placed  their  whole  happinels  in  glory,  and 
their  whole  glory  in  war  ?  no,  if  wifdom  be  the 
art  of  living  in  felicity  -,  and  if  (as  its  name  im- 
ports) philofophy  be,  truly,  the  love  of  wis- 
dom, then,  the  Greeks  never  werephilofophers. 

Nothing,  now,  remains  but  the  fcience  of 
politics :  to  ftrip  thefe  celebrated  republicans 
of  their  pretenfions  to  this  fcience,  doth  not, 
at  the  firft  glance,  appear  an  eafy  ta(k«  Yet, 
even  under  the  polfibility  of  being  accufed  of 
having  rifqued  a  ralh  opinion,  we  Ihall  not 
fcruple  to  advance,  that  their  knowledge  of 
politics  was  exceedingly  imperfcA,  and  much 
like  that  which  they  had  formed  of  morality, 
and  philofophy.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  this,  whether  we  confider  their  fyftem 
of  politics,  in  its  general  relation  to  the  na- 
tions amongft  themfelves,  or  in  its  more  dif- 
tinft  relation  to  the  particular  government  of 
each  people.  The  firft  point  of  view  pre- 
fents  to  us,  the  Greeks,  rafh,  and  inconfide- 
rate  -,  relinquifiiing  the  projedt  of  a  necefiary 
confederacy,  almod  as  foon  as  they  had  form* 

Vol.  I.  E  ed 
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cd  it;  cftablifliing  a  fpiric  of  tyranny,  and 
ufurpation,  in  the  two  chief  republics,  with- 
out fixing  any  equal  balance  of  power,  in  the 
reft  :  Sparta,  and  Athens,  ambitious  without 
principle,  confining  all  their  politics,  the  one, 
within  the  forcible  eftablifliment  of  an  Oli- 
garchy,C^^  and  the  other,  within  a  no  Icfs 
violently  condufted  introdu6lion  of  Demo- 
cracy 5  the  firft,  in  Ihort,  fo  forgetful  of 
jufticc,  and  her  real  interefts,  as  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  and,  thus,  avail 
herfclf  of  an  enemy  to  injure  her  allies.  If 
we,  next,  examine  that  interior  fyftem  of  po- 
litics, whkh  determines  on  the  form  of  the 

go- 


(e)  Sparta  not  contAited  with  having  eflablifhed  Oli- 
garchy, in  preference  to  Democracy,  hath  incurred 
the  indelible,  and  infamoas  reproach,  entailed  on  all 
advocates  for  tyranny.  Witncfs  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Athens,  and  the  proteflion  which  (he  granted  to  Dio- 
nyfms  the  tyrant  againft  the  people  of  Syracufc.  It 
rauft  be  added  that  we  are  far  from  being  the  fble  ac- 
cnfers  of  this  republick,  for  having  promulgated  the 
firft  principles  of  a  policy  fo  pernicious  to  humanity.. 
Salluft  hath  long  fince  given  us  the  example.  **  Poftca 
vcro  quam  in  Afia  Cyrus,  in  Graecia  Lacedemonii, 
atque  Athenienfes  coepere  nrbes  atque  nationes  fubigere, 
libidinem  dominandi  caufam  belli  habere,  mai^mam 
gloriam  in  maximo  imperio  putare,  &c. . .  .  in  Catil. 
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government,  we  (hall  perceive  that,  here,  as 
in  all  other  things,  the  Greeks  manifcfteda 
I    greater  fhare  of  fpirit,  than  reafon.     And  yet, 
I    whatever  liberties  we  may  have  taken  with 
the  Spartans,  we  cannot,  poflibly,  pronounce 
the  name  of  Lycurgus,  without  offering  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the   fagacity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  genius.     It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  but  that  his  laws  were  con- 
ceived in  an  uncommon  depth  of  thought, 
and  that  a  very  Angular  unity  pervaded  every 
part  of  his  plan.     But  was  his  projedt  a  rea^ 
fonabic    projeft  ?     1   pafs   over    in    filence, 
that  particular-  idea    of   making,    entirely, 
a  people  of  foldiers,  and  I  allow  that  the 
Spartans    Ihould    have  been    as    regularly 
brought  up   to   the  profeffion   of  arms,   as 
Emilius,  to  that  of  a  carpenter  ;  but  if,  to 
fix   the    maintenance    of  liberty,    defenfive 
wars,  only,  were  undertaken,  would   it   not 
have  followed  that  fooner,    or  later,  having 
neither  walls,  nor  ftrong  holds,  they   muft 
have    been   as   effeaually  fubducd,  as   they 
concluded  thcmfelves  to  be,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuftra  ?  If  their  courage,  and  difcipline 
cnfured  to  them  no  dccifive  advantages,  there 
muft  have  arifcn  an  abfolute  certainty,  that, 

E  2  with 
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with  the  nature  of  their  conquefts,  their 
fpirit  muft  have»  alfo,  varied  •,  and  that>  by 
degrees,  they  muft  have  aflumed  the  man- 
ners, and  the  vices  of  the  people,  whom  they' 
had  fubdued  ?{/)  might  they  not,  alfo,  have 
forefeen,  that,  at  fome  future  period,  the 
new  improvements  in  the  military  art,  would 
render  nioney  as  nec^flary  as  valor  towards 
the  fupport  of  war.     Was  it  natural,  in  this 

cafe. 


f/J  I  fhall  have  more  occafions  than  one  to  remark, 
that,  ailate  of  cafe,  and  tranquility,  a  rich  fyAem  of 
agricnlturey  and  an  adlive  indufiry,  are  the  goaU  to 
which  every  flate  dire£ls  its  courfe :  for  this  rea(bn, 
I  have  ventured  to  compare  the  greater  part  of  our  le- 
giflators,  to  thofe  fcnfiblc  perfons,  who,  having  met 
a  troop  of  men,  upon  the  road»  gave  them  the  moft 
excellent  dire^ions  in  what  manner  to  condufl  them- 
felves  on  their  way  ;  but  as  they  had  made  no  provi-  : 
Cons  cither  againft  their  arrival,  or  to  accomplilh  their 
eflabliihment,  this  multitude,  having  reached  the  end 
of  their  journey,  perceive  themfelves  entirely  difconcer* 
ud,  and  equally  unable  either  to  fix  their  refidence, 
or  to  return. 

Such,  perhaps,  at  prefent,  is  the  fate  of  the  Englifh 
cdlonies.  In  this  refped,  Locke  was  the  wifeft»  and 
Lycnrgus  the  moft  ra(h  of  all  the  legiflators.  The  former 
flipulated  that  his  laws  for  the  province  of  Penfylva- 
nia,  (hould  only  remain  in  force  during  one  hundred 
years ;  and  the  latter  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  his  lifo 
in  the  attempt  to  render  his  decrees  immortal. 
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cafe,  for  Lycurgus  to  fuppofc  tjiac  his  repub- 
lic (hould  receive  their  pay,  as  foldiers, 
from  thofc  tyrants  who  were  the  enemies  of 
Greece  ?  In  other  refpefts,  fhould  not  the 
great  difference  between  the  feverity  of  the 
difcipline  at  Sparta,  and  the  eafe  enjoyed  at 
the  camp ;  the  infigniBcance  of  thefe  kings, 
in  times  of  peace,  and  their  unlimited  confe-* 
quence  during  the  war,  have  operated  as 
reafons  for  involving  the  republic  in  difficult* 
and  dangerous  battles,  threatening  to  ter-^ 
minate  in  either  their  deftru&ion,  or  their 
flavery  ?  if  it  be  objefted  to  me,  that  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  prcferved  their  force, 
through  a  term  of  more  than  fix  hundred 
years,  my  reply  is,  that  the  neighbours  of 
Sparta  were  for  a  very  long  fpace  of  time,  ill 
inftruftcd,  and  badly  governed ;  nor  is  this 
inftance  more  fingular  than  that  inftance  fo 
evident  amongft  the  Iroquois,  and  fevcral 
other  American  nations,  who  have  long  ex- 
ifted  under  the  fame  laws.  The  really  flou- 
rifliing  (late  of  Athens  began  not  till  after  the 
clofc  of  the  Median  war,  and  from  this 
epoch,  to  the  battle  of  Leuftra,  little  more 
than  one  hundred  years  are  fuppofed  to  have 
elapfed.  The  Thcbans,  who  imagined  that, 
E3  .by 
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by  the  fuccefs  of  this  aftion,  they  (hould 
have  dcftroyed  the  Spartans,  to  all  intents, 
and  purpofes,  had  bepn  diflinguiihed  at  the 
opening  of  the  former  wars  of  Greece,  only, 
by  the  contempt  which  they  had  drawn  upon 
themfelves,  in  the  Median  war.  .  The  battle 
of  Mantlnea,  and  the  univerfal  conqueft  of 
Greece,  by  Philip,  and  Alexander  his  fuccel^ 
for,  may  be  comprized  almoft  within  the 
ipace  of  twenty  years  5  fo  that  the  event  ra* 
ther  condemns,  than  juftifies  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Lacedemonians:  and  here,  indeed, 
the  event  fell,  as  it  might  have  been  cx- 
pedled  to  fail,  on  individuals  whofe  confti- 
tution  was  calculated  to  ftartle  their  nature, 
but  not  to  convince  their  underftanding.f^) 
It  is  unneceQary  to  take  any  great  pains, 
to  prove  that  the  government  of  Athens  was 
corrupt.  Every  one  hath  read  the  works  of 
Demofthencs,    and  Thucydidesi    two  cele* 

brated 

fg)  It  may  be  proper  to  obftrvc  what  Polybius 
(b.  6.)  hath  remarked  concerning  the  republics  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Rome.  Ke  proves,  that  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  were  but  ill  fuited  to  the  aggrandizement  uf 
the  republic,  however  they  might  appear  to  tend,  all, 
to  that  point ;  whereas  the  Romans  might  have  en- 
creafed  their  grandeur,  by   adhering^  merely,  to    tlie 

'principles 
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brated  Athenians,  who  have,  with  fuch  ac- 
curacy, tranfmitced  to  us  a  pifture  of  the 
manners  of  their  country,  and  who  have 
equally,  excelled  j  Dcmotthenes  by  the  force, 
and  Thucydides  by  the  truth  of  his  colour- 
ings. 

It  appears,  in  general,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  was  never  in  any  very  great 
repute.  What,  in  faft,  fignified  the  fenate 
compofed  of  four  Jhundred  perfbns,  and  that 
mixture  of  Ariftocracy,  and  Democracy, . 
which  eftabliflied  diftinflions  in  properties, 
without  reducing  them  to  the  ftandard  of 
ihcir  influence  over  public  affairs  ?  for,  in  t]ie 
laft  relburce,  every  thing  was  referred  to  a 
populace,  whom  they  could  aflemble,  and 
harangue  without  form^  and  without  precau- 
tion. 

There  will  be  no  occafion    ta  mention 

the  other  flktes  of  Greece.    It  is  fufficient 

E  4  to 


principles  of  their  conftitutxon.  Thus,  only,  can  we 
judge  of  ancient  governments  :  if,  folely,  their  power, 
and  not  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  became  the  ob« 
jeft  of  their  views,  they  maft  be  condemned,  as  often 
as  they  appear  to  have  referved  to  themfelves,  a  prin- 
ciple, which  contradifled  the  end,  which  they 'had 
intended  to  accomplifii. 
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to  obfcrvc  that  their  government  was  re- 
duced either  to  a  tyrannical  oligarchy,  or  to 
a  tumultuous  democracy,  each  of  which  de* 
generated  into  two  faftlons;  the  faftion  of 
the  great,  and  the  fa&ion  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people  ;  the  faflion  of  the  populace,  and 
the  fa&ion  of  the  opulent. 

Were  wc  not  apprehenfive  of  anticipating 
the  refle&ions  which  we  muft  referve  for  the 
concluiion  of  the  work,  it  would  be  no  un- 
pleafing  tafk,  to  reft  a  little  over  the  com- 
parifon  of  modern  republics,  to  the  antient 
republics.  What  fubjefts,  for  admiration, 
Ihould  we  not  difcover  in  that  wifdom  which 
prefides  over  the  federal  governments  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  Holland  !  how  muft  we 
applaud  their  permanence,  and,  particularly, 
the  heroifm  which  founded  them !  an  he- 
roifm,  at  once,  calculated  to  excite  intereft, 
and  admiration,  fince  it  nourifhes,  and  pro* 
teAs  the  moft  natural  fentiments ;  the  love 
of  our  properties,  the  dcfire  of  living  with 
our  wives,  of  educating  our  children,  of 
cultivating  our  fields,  and  of  worftiipping 
our  God  with  fuch  a  mode  of  homage,  as 
may  be  the  moft  pleafing,  and  the  mod 
fuitable. 

But 
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But  the  admirers  of  antiquity  will  fay :  We 
freely  permit  you  to  lead  us,  from  argument 
to  argument,  unul  the  Greeks  (hall  have 
been  dripped  of  thofe  two  advantages,  the 
pofleflion  of  which  hath  hitherto,  particu- 
larly, redounded  to  their  repuation :  what  Ib- 
phiftry,  however,  can  be  fufficiently  fpecious 
to  perfuade  us,  that  this  people  excelled  not 
in  poetry,  eloquence,  painting^  and  archi- 
tefture  ?  If  you  cannot  deprive  them  of  the 
credit  of  having  enjoyed  thefe  accompli(h- 
ments,  are  you  firmly  rooted  in  the  belief 
that  they  have  not  equally  excelled  in  thofe 
other  part'jculars,  a  fuppofed  defeft  in  which 
hath  drawn  from  you  this  thoughtleis  con- 
demnation ? 

This  argument  would,  doubtlefs,  carry 
fome  weight  with  it^  were  it  to  be  judged  <^^ 
only,  at  firft  fight  :  but  it  will  fall,  at  once, 
on  the  aflignment  of  the  reafon,  why  the 
pcrfeftion  of  the  fine  arts  ought  to  have  pre- 
ceded, at  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  ac- 
complifhments  of  the  rational  fciences.  This 
objed  might,  of  itfelf,  furnifii  matter  fuffi* 
cient  for  a  diflertatiori,  but,  in  this  place, 
it  is  only  neceflary  to  obfcrvc  ;  .firft,  that 
the  lefs  ioftruAed  the  people  are,  the  more 

the 
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the  imagination  is  liable  to  become  poetical  j 
and  that,  probably,  a  multitude  of  barbarous 
nations  have  only  wanted  a  fine  language^ 
and  more  celebrity,  to  have  been  capable  of 
tranfmitting  to  us,  poetical  compofitions^ 
like  thofe  of  the  Greeks:  witnefs  the  poems 
in  the  Erie  language, (i>>  thofe  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, &c.  Secondly  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly natural  that  eloquence  Ihbuld  flourilh 
in  the  niidft  of  a  people  governed  by  orators. 
In  faft,*  this  art  was  fo  dependant  on  the 
particular  nature  of  the  government,  that 
it  was  driven  forward  ta  its '  perfeftion,  at 
Athens,  and  abfolutely  unknown^-at  Sparta";. 
Thirdly,  that  the  exceffive  fuperftition  of  the 
Greeks,  having"  induced  them  to  build  fc- 
veral  temples,  and  to  fpare  no  expence  in 
thefe  particulars,  the  architecture  of  the  out- 
ward 

■  ■  ■  ■■     I ■         ■  *        ■  .   !  ■  

(h)  Let  the  philofophkal  literati  iblvc  this  problem. 
Why  do  the  poems  in  the^  Et^g  language  breathe  the 
Bobleft,  and  foblimeft  fentiments;  the  fcntiments  of 
love,  glory,  honour,  a  veneration  of  ancellry,  patri- 
ottfm,  ScQ.  whereas  the  fentiments  fcattered  up,  and 
down  the  Iliad,  are  bafe,  and  vile  :  fuch,  for  inHance^  ' 
are,  the  defire  of  plunder,  the  low  ambition  of  en- 
joying the  bell  ihare  at  a  feaft,  the  exafperated  violence 
of  paffion,  tranfporting  itfelf  into  a£b  of  barbarous, 
and  cowardly  revenge,  &c  ? 
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ward  decorations  ought,  in  courfe,  to  have 
made  a  great  progrefs  amongft  them  :  I  fay, 
the  architefture  or  the  outward  decorations, 
for  it  is  not  perceptible  that  they  have  ap- 
proached to  our  modern  architc£fs,  in  the 
workmanfhip  within,  which  is  a  proof  that 
their  progrefs,  in  architefture,  was  owing  to 
their  rage  of  raifing  temples.  As  to  fculp- 
ture,  it  is  well  known  that  the  athletic  ex- 
crcifcs  were,  of  themfelves,  fufficient  to  form 
able  ftatuaries.  Men,  deftined  to  appear 
naked  in  public,  could  not  avoid  an  atten- 
tion to  and  praftice  of  the  fineft  poftures  \ 
nor  want  the  faculty  of  difcerning  when  they 
were  either  more,  or  lefs  graceful  In  theii- 
public  games,  where  wreftling,  the  pugilatus, 
the  pancratium,  &c.  (/)  were  performed, 
every  attitude  was  to  be  ftudied,  and  all  the 
combinations  of  elegance,  and  ftrength,  par- 
ticularly  marked.     What  a  fthool  was  here 

for 


ft)  The  pdgilatus  of  the  anticnts  was  frequently  at- 
tended with  confequenccs  more  fat^l,  than  the  confe- 
quences  arifing  from  the  bruifing  matches,  fo  peculiar 
to  my  fellow  countrymen.  The  latter,  contented  with 
the  exercife  of  the  naked  fift,  have,  in  general,  not 
only  furvived  the  battle,  but  preferved  their  features, 

and 
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for  painters,  and  fculptors !  the  modema 
have  only  faces  to  infpire  art,  and,  I  had 
almoft  added,  fentinients.  Let  us,  alfo9 
fee  what  has  been  done  for  them.  What 
painters,  what  refemblances  in  bufts,  brace- 
lets, fnuflf-boxes,  &cl  Imagine,  then,  what 
the  Grecian  fculptors  ought  to  have  been  ; 
the  fculptors,  for  whom,  the  face  was  only 
a  fubordinate,  and  fecondary  objed. 

Now,  let  the  reader  pafs  his  judgment: 
convinced  that  we  are,  at  once,  incapable 
of  admiring  too  warmly,  or  cenfuring  too 
feverely,  the  productions  of  antiquity,  we 
ihall  fubmit  to  his  decifions,  without  reluc- 
tance. 
'  The  only  favor  which  we  would  require 
at  his  hands^  is,  that  he  would  not  fuppofe 

thefc 

and  their  limbs.  If  the  celebrated  heroes.  Slack  and 
Broaghton,  had  introduced  the  ceftus,  in  their  memo- 
rable contefty  one  combatant^  at  lead,  and,  probably^ 
each  of  them,  mud  have  died  a  martyr  to  the  innova- 
tion. When  this  formidable  gauntlet  was  in  u(e»  the 
dofing  op  an  eye,  or  the  breaking  a  jaw-bone  were, 
only»  calamities  of  courfe :  if  the  Athletx  of  old  were 
neither  killed  at  a  blow,  nor  left  dying  on  the  iand,  it 
was  eAeemed  a  iingular  inHance  of  great  (kill,  or 
greater  good  fortune.  The  pancratium  was  a  medley 
of  wreftling,  and  boxing,  in  which  every  kind  of  at- 
tempt to  get  the  better,  was  fair.    K. 
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thcfe  refleflions  foreign  to  our  undertaking  i 
hm  recoiled  that  as  the  progrels  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  in  its  relation  to  morality,  and 
politics,  was  the  objeA  of  our  examination, 
the  fixing  our  attention  upon  this  celebrated 
people,  became  the  more  important,  as  it 
furniihed  us,  at  the  firft  glance,  with  the 
following  melancholy  truth :  that  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind  hath,  in  no  fliape, 
redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  people. ; 
How  very  neccflary  was  it,  then,  for  us, 
who  build  all  our  hopes  upon  the  advance* 
ment  of  reafon,  and  philofophy,  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  thofe  fads,  which 
fcem  fo  violently  to  oppofe  our  principles  ? 

We  are  not  dcftitute  of  apprehenfions, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  fpoken  of  the  Greeks.  Our  fears 
not  only  forbode  the  difpleafure  of  fome  cmi- 
Hcnt  literati,  whole  refpeft  for  antiquity  may 
be  unlimited  j  but  the  poflibility  of  being 
taxed  with  having  adopted  that  modern  falic 
glare  of  wit,  to  which,  the  cavils  of  criti- 
cifm  are  better  fuited,  than  inftrudion.  We 
can  neverrhelcfs,  aficrt,  that  if  letters  and 
arts  had  been  the  only  topics  in  qucftion,  wc 
Qiould  have  rendered  ourfelvcs  much  more 

liable 
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liable  to  have  been  cenfured  as  enthuGafts, 
than  as  fatyrifts.  We  are,  in  this  place,  im- 
patient to  declare  what  we  may,  perhaps,  at 
fome  future  time,  have  occafion  to  repeat : 
and  this  is,  that  we  cannot  too  much  wonder 
at  the  falfe  road  (if  the  expreffion  be  allow- 
able) which  we  are,  daily,  purfuing  in  our 
ftudies  ;  quitting  the  .  path  which  would 
condud  us  to  the  fources  of  our  knowledge* 
to  tread  on  the  path  which  directs  us  to  a 
crowd  of  exceedingly  imperfeft  imitators ; 
^he  reader  muft  perceive  that  the  preference 
given  to  the  Latin,  in  prejudice  to  the  Gre- 
cian literature,  is,  here,  alluded  to.  What 
time  do  we  not  employ  in  learning  a  mixed, 
and  half  barbarous  language,  inftead  of  ac- 
quiring one  fo  accurate,  and  fo  metaphyfical, 
that  it  may  be  confidcred  as,  of  itfclf,  an  in- 
troduAion  to  all  the  fciences !  how  furprized 
muft  Cicero  be  (that  Cicero,  who  not  only 
profecuted  his  ftudies  in  Greece,  but  collefted 
an  immenfe  library,  confifting,  entirely,  of 
Greek  booksj  were  he  to  revifit  the  world, 
and  perceive  our  youths  learning  his  mother 
tongue,  in  preference  to  the  language  of  his 
tutors ! 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     IV. 

ne  condition  of  humanity  amon^  the  Greeks  5 
its  Jttuation  in  thofe  countries  which  wire 
known  during  this  fecond  epoch. 

W  ERE  we  to  confine  our  fcarch  to 
fach  objeAs,  as  might  adminifter  comfort 
to  humanity,  in  its  depreffed  fituation,  our 
advances  through  the  different  periods  of 
hiftory,  would  prove  ufelefs.  Far  from 
perceiving  mankind  to  be  enlightened  with 
ideas  of  their  real  interefts,  we  obfervc  an 
untverfal  cncreafe  of  confufion,  and  diforder. 
Even  Egypt,  that  happy,  and  renowned 
country,  on  which  we  have  fixed  our  atten- 
tion, with  fo  much  pleafure,  became  fubjedt 
to  the  laws  of  a  (tranger,  and  bore,  with 

Afia, 
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Afia,.  a  flxare  in  the  misfortune  of  exifting 
under  the  moft  cruel  defpotifm.  Greece 
ieems  to  have  been  divided  into  fo  large 
a  number  of  different  ftates,  for  no  other 
reafon,  than  that  it  might  (if  the  expreflion 
be  allowable)  ftretch  the  furface  of  war,  and 
calamity ;  for  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  the  divifion  of  fovereignties  multiplies 
dilafters  through  the  land.  We  can,  boldly^ 
affirm  that  each  of  the  little  republics  of 
Greece^  underwent,  during  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  feveral  revolutions  to  which  one 
half  of  its  citizens  became  the  vidtims; 
that  each,  throughout  the  fame  (pace  of 
time,  faw  its  territories  ravaged  by  wars ;  in 
fliort,  that  no  individual  of  thefe  unhappy 
towns  had  run  the  common  courfe  of  life, 
without  detefting  the  hour,  in  which  he  had 
received  it.(i) 

I  am  not  certain  that  fufEcient  attention 
hath  been  paid  to  this  vice,  fo  inherent  in 
little  Hates.     Mr.  Rouflcau  hath  remarked, 

that 

(k)  Diodorus  Siculos  (b.  15.)  mentionii  a  revolo* 
tion  eflfc^d  at  Argos.  ia  the  hundred  and  fecond 
olympiad,  when,  after  feveral  a6b  of  barbarity,  per- 
petrated by  each  party,  the  prevailing  party  ordered 
twelve  hundred  citizens  to  be  led  to  execution. 
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that  wherever  the  citizens  become  fo  nume- 
rous, as  to  render  it  neceflfary,  that  the  go- 
vernment (hould  be  lodged  in  areprcfenta- 
tive  body,  there  can  exift  no  true  liberty.  (/) 
I  ani,  neverthelcfs,  of  opinion,  that  there 
will  be  no  fubftantial,  and  lading  liberty, 
and,  in  particular,  no  happinefs,  but  amonglt 
individuals,  where  every  thing  is  tranfaAed 
by  a  rcprefentative  body.  Obfervc  this 
little  republic,  where  each  citizen  is,  as  ic 
were,  all,  becaufe  the  ftate  is  nothing;  where, 
at  one  moment,  he  afTumes  the  gown,  and 
at  another,  his  military  armour:  a  (hallow 
politician,  an  incapable  judge,  and  an  un- 
difciplixied  foldier;  continually,  either  a  prey 
to  faflion,  or  expofed  to  the  rage  of  war : 
where  as  an  extenfivc  fociety,  in  which  every 
individual  is  united  to  eactf  other,  by  the 
fame  interefts,  and  the  fame  laws,  derives  its 
peaceful  fituation  from  the  prudent  partici- 
pation of  its  labours.  In  fuch  a  fociety,  the 
foldier  is  not  engaged  in  pleading  the  caufe 
of  the  oppreffed;  nor  is  the  magiftrate  em- 
ployed in  defending  the  ramparts.  The  la- 
bourer, unmolefted,  purfues  the  cultivation 
F  of 

(1}  Sec  ihc  fecial  contrail. 
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of  his  ground,  whilft  the  judge  watches  over 
the  political   welfare  of  the  ftate,    and  the 
warrior  repels  its  invaders :  and  if  the  laft 
appear  to  bear,  entirely,  the  public  burden^ 
he   is   amply   indemnified   by   falaries,    and 
honours.     In  fuch  a  fociety,  peace  wears  a 
hundred  additional  charms,  and  war  throws 
off  a  hundred  of  its  horrors.     The  extent  of 
the  domain,  and   the  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  all  acctfs  to   it,    like  a   centrifugal 
force,  inceflantly,  drive  back  the  war  to  the 
frontiers;  and  in  the  fame  manner,    as  the 
interior  affairs  are  tranfafted  by  a  reprcfcn- 
tative  body,  a  fimilar  body  is  invefled  with 
the  power  of  prolonging,   or  determining 
the  operations  of  the  war.     At  the  opening 
of  the    PeloponneCan  war,    when   Athens 
wanted  to  raife  fuch  an  army,  as  might  with- 
ftand  the  attacks  of  her  enemies,  the  militia 
of  the  city  was,  of  neccffity,  compofed  of 
old  men,   and  boys.     All  the  citizens,  in- 
cluding thofc,  before,  fcattered  up  and  down 
the  lands  of  Attica,  were  compelled  to  con- 
fine themfelves  within  the  town  :  and  from 
this  circumftancc  arofe  that  remarkable  con- 
tagion, to  which  one  half  of  the  people  fell 
a  facrifice.     Every  place,  then,  may  be  faid 

to 
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to  have  felt,  at  once,  the  greateft  miferics 
of  war. . . .  Whilft  France  was  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  1733,  '74^»  *"d  *757»  ^^ 
more,  at  any  time,  than  the  hundredth  part 
of  her  inhabitants,  were  (harers  in  the  danger. 
Extenfive  provinces,  ftill,  enjoyed  the  calm- 
tft  ferenity,  and  even  millions  of  labourers, 
knew  not  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  ar- 
mies were  engaged. 

To  thefc  advantages,  we   may   add  that  * 
fweetnefs  of  manners,  and  thofe  comforts  of 
life,  which  the  people  can   fcarcely   retain, 
but  by  the  means  of  regular  troops ;  that  isf 
to  fay,    thofe  reprefentatives  of  the  nation, 
who  are  intruded  with  the  care  of  conducing 
the  wan     If  it  be  too  truly  proved,  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  that  the  greateft  mif- 
fortunc  which  can  happen  to  a  people,  is  to 
be  fubdued,  it  is'  certain  that  an  endeavour 
to   acquire  a   fuperiority  over  every   neigh- 
bouring ftate  can  not  be  too  fteadily  purfued. 
It  is  no  lefs  evident  thr.t  this  point  can  never 
be  attained  to,  but  by  a  military  education, 
fo  that  every  citizen,  to  be  a  foldier,  during 
one  fingle  day  of  his  life,  is  obliged  to  em- 
brace the  profefljon  of  arms,  from  his  birth. 
Hence,  arofe  the  neceflity   of  adopting,  in 
F  2  every 

2554901^ 
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every  age,  military  manners,  alone.  What 
muft  have  been  the  deftiny  of  men  who 
paflcd  their  whole  lives,  as  if  every  day  had 
been  the  eve  of  a  battle !  the  cuftom  of 
maintaining  a  ilanding  army,  became  the 
fole  remedy  againft  this  inconvenience.  By 
the  means  of  this  arrangement,  wherever  it 
Ihall  have  become  general,  the  people  may 
be  happy,  without  being  ennervated,  and 
foftened,  becaufe  a  proper  difcipline  is  kept 
vip  in  armies,  where  the  principles  of  honour 
and  courage  may  maintain  themfelves,  in  a 
certain  degree  of  accumulation,  without 
which  their  vigour,  and  influence,  would  be 
but  {m2M.(m) 

We  have  already  feen  tlwt  defpotifm  had 
not  only  driven  happinefs  from  the  bofom  of 
Afia,  but  expelled  it  from  a  part  of  Africa: 
Greece,  during  her  mod  refined  aera,  was  but 
a  theati'e  of  bloody  revolutions.  Hiftory, 
then,  prefents  us  with  no  more  objedls  for 
our  reflexions,  fave  the  Phenicians,  and  the 
Carthaginians.  The  firft  have  been  little 
noticed^  except  in  matters  relating  to  their 
commerce,  and  their  colonies.  There  is  every 

appear- 

fmj  Majores  noftri  bella  gciTcrunt,  noftributa  .depctw 
<iimus,  nc  bella  patiamur.    PAUL.  OROS.  HIST. 
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appearance,  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion, 
that  this  adlive  people,  equally  engaged  in 
the  praftice,  and  promotion  of  induftry, 
conduced  themfelves  on  principles,  fupe- 
rior  to  the  principles  of  the  Greeks:  but 
their  vicinity  to  the  Perfians,  whilft  it,  con- 
tinually, tied  them  down  to  an  exceflively 
great  dependance,  prevented  them  from  giving 
any  certain  (lability  to  their  government. 

Whatfoever  commendations  Ariftotle  may 
have  laviflied  upon  the  laws  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  we  cannot  believe  that  a  people^ 
whofc  avarice  was  fo  infatiable,  whofc  fyftem 
of  politics  was  fo  jealous^  and  fo  cruel;  and 
whofe  religion  was  fo  fuperftitious,  and  atro- 
cious, could  poffibly  have  knowa  true  hap- 
pinefs.  The  imagination  ftarts  back„  with 
horror,  from  thofc  human  facrifices^  at  the 
celebration  of  which,  the  barbarous  mothers 
threw,  with  their  own  hands,  their  children 
into  the  flames.  A  philofopher,  one  day» 
reading  that  paflage  in  Gcnefis,  wherein  it  is 
written,  "  that  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,"  immediately  obfcrved,  that  man 
had,    with  no  fparing  hand^    returned  the 

image  \6  God  again A  judgment  may, 

generally,  be  formed  of  a  people,  by  their 
F  ^  '  mode 
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mode  of  worfhip:  if  it  be  fimple  and 
mbdcft,  then  are  they  aftivc,  and  indui^ 
trious  i  if  it  be  full  of  folemnity  and  pomp, 
then  are  they  vain  and  frivolous ;  if  it  be 
melancholy  and  aufterc,  then  are  they  fierce^ 
violent,  and  obftinate. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  the  Scythians^ 
the  Indians,  and  the  Chinefe,  as  we  have  no 
ground- work,  but  in  conjeflures,  and  fabu- 
lous relations.     We  are,  only,  fenfiblc  t-hat 
the  life  which  the  Scytluans   led,    bore  a 
ftriking  rcfemblance  to  the  life  of  the  favages. 
Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  the  Indians,  with 
particular  approbation,  but  as  be  adds  the 
defcription  of  an  ifland,  which  never  exifted, 
and  other  circumftances,  of  which,  fome  arc 
incredible,  and  fome  have  been  proved  falfe, 
it  is  evident  that,  to  make  his  hiftory  appear 
complete,    he   was  not  at  all   nice  in  the 
choice  of  thofe  materials,  of  which  he  has 
availed  himfelf. 

We  muft,  therefore,  be  contented  to  con- 
clude this  chapter,  with  a  refleftion,  which, 
though  extremely  natural,  feems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  partifans  of  antiquity. 
It  is,  that  flavery,  alone,  was  fufficicnt  to 
render  the  condition  of  humanity,  in  general, 

a  hundred 
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a  hundred  times  worfe,  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
In  faft,  it  would  be  but  to  little  purpofe  to 
tell  a  philofopher  that,  the  thirty  thoufand 
individuals,   who  fhared  a  country  (Laconia 
for  inftance)  betwixt  tbem,  were  very  ftrong, 
brave,  fierce,  and  accuftomed,  during  their 
lives,    folely,  to  the  cxercife   of  arms,    in 
battle;  were  this  philofopher  to  difcover  thar, 
thefe  thirty  thoufand  individuals  had  reduced 
more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures,   to  a  condition,    a  hundred 
times  worfe  than  the  condition  of  beads  of 
burden,  he  would  turn  his  eyes  afide  from 
this  people  and  regard  them,  for  the  future, 
only,  as  the  fcourge,  and  difgracc  of  huma- 
nity.    I  prefunie  that  it  is  no  exaggeration, 
to   advance  that,  reckoning  the  towns  and 
country,  the  proportion  which  the  nunvber 
of  freemen  might  be  fuppofed  to  bear,  to  the 
number  of  flaves,  may  be  fixed,  in  Greece, 
at  fomething  lefs   than  the  rate  of  one  to 
four.f»J    And  what,  for  the  moft  part,  were 
thefe  flaves  ?  free  men,  educated  in  plenty, 
and  profpcrity,  who,  having  been  made  pri- 
F  4  foners, 

(n)  At  the  battle  of  Platxa,  each  Spartan  was  ac« 
companied  by  (even  of  the  Uotes. 
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foners,  cither  in  battle,  or  by  the  Corfairs, 
were,  at  length,  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
conquerors.  Every  one  knows  how  far  the 
rights  of  the  maftcr  over  his  flaves  extended. 
I^he  proftitution  of  the  two  fexes  was  one 
confequence  of  that  power.C^^  Let  us,  for 
a  moment,  imagine  what  muft,  in  our  days, 
be  the  condition  either  of  an  officer,  or  of  a 
magiftrate,  who,  reduced  to  the  vilcft  drudg- 
eries, felt  the  moments  of  his  labour  doubly 
embittered,  by  perceiving  his  wife,  and 
children,  obliged  to  facrifice  their  perfons  to 
the  debaucheries  of  an  infolent  maftcr.  It  is 
fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed,  that  a  perfon  could, 
now,  be  found,  either  brave  enough,  or 
bafe  enough  to  fupport  himfelf  under  ftfch  a 
fate.  All  this,  however,  frequently  hap- 
pened amongft  the  antients,  and,  particu- 
larly, amongll  the  Greeks.  I  muft  be  per- 
mitted to  urge  the  difference  between  flaves, 
bought  from  amongft  the  individuals  of 
fome  poor,  and  half  favage  nations,  and  thofe 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  reduced  to 
this  Ihocking  condition :  and,  with  confufion, 

let 

(o)  I  cannot  recolledl  the  author  who  hath  obferved 
that «  impudicitia  in  ingenuo  crimen  el^^  in  fcrvo  ne* 
celTitaSy  in  liberto  officium.'' 
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let  it  be  admitted,  that  our  age  is  not  yet, 
totally,  exempt  from  the  reproaches,  which 
we  have  thrown  upon  antiquity.  Al- 
though we  cannot  fufficiently  lament  that 
adherence  to  this  praftice,  which  avarice, 
ftill,  maintains  amongft  the  people  of  the 
Weft,  and  which  barbarity,  and  ignorance 
have  eftabliflied  in  the  Eaft,  yet  we  muft 
obferve;  firft,  that  flavery  is  no  longer 
known,  amongft  the  Chriftians,  except  it  be 
in  the  colonies  :  fecondly,  that  the  flaves  arc 
all  drawn  from  an  extremely  favage,  and 
brutal  nation,  and  that  even  the  natives  come 
to  bargain  with  our  traders,  for  the  fale  of 
their  own  countrymen.  Thirdly,  that  though 
reafon  and  philolbphy  proclaim  the  neceflity 
of  treating  the  flave,  like  an  European, 
('*  quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus 
effes")  it  is  notwithftanding  true,  that  the  great 
difparity  between  thefe  unhappy  wretches, 
and  ourfelves,  is  but ,  little  calculated  to 
excite  in  us,  the  fine  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  ferves  to  nourifli  thofe  cruel  prejudices, 
which  occafion  them  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of 
opprefEon.  Fourthly,  that  if  thefe  flaves 
have  been  treated  with  a  moft  inexcufablc 
barbarity,  experience  hath,   yet,  frequently, 

proved 
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proved  that  no  tendcrnefe,  no  benefits  could 
crafc  from  the  minds  of  thefe  individuaU, 
their  bafe,  ungrateful,  and  cruel  charafterif- 
tics ;  that  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that,  if  even  the  flaves  belonging  to  the  colo- 
nies,  had  been  Europeans,  they  would,  al- 
ready, have  intruded  themfclvcs  into  the 
poffeffion  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  in  like 
manner  as  the  villains  of  our  fcodal  govern- 
ment, recovered,  by  little  and  little,  their 
civil  liberty:  in  (hort,  that  the  number  of 
flaves,  in  our  time,  is  much  lefs  confiderable, 
fincc  it  is  limited  to  the  fugar  colonics  alone  •» 
and  that  amongft  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Chriftians,  exifting  at  prefent,  we 
cannot,  alfuredly,  reckon  a  million  of  flaves; 
whereas,  that,  to  a  million  of  Greeks,  there 
were  more  than  three  millions  of  thefe  unfor- 
tunate human  crtatures.Cp  j 

CHAP. 

(p)  If  the  reader  be  curious  to  know  the  fcntimcnta 
of  the  ancien  s,  refpc^ling  flavcry,  let  him  read  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  chapters  of  the  politics 
of  Ariftotle.  He  will  there  find,  that  "  fervitude  is 
both  jull,  and  unjuil,  thac  it  is  foroetimes  natural, 
v/ithout  being  legal,  and  legal,  without  being  natural  \ 
that  it  is  the  order  of  nature,  that  the  leail  perfed  Ihould 
(cTve  the  moil  perfcvi*  thus,  the  animals  Ihould  fervc 
nian ;  and  women  obey  their  husbands :    ihat  in  the 

cafe, 
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CHAP.    V. 

RefleSieru  on  the  Romans. 


I 


T  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  reader,  al- 
ready informed  of  the  objedt  which  we  have 
in  view,  doth  not  expeft  to  find  in  our  rc- 
fearches,  a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  chrono- 
logical order.  Having  been,  once,  intro- 
duced 


cafe,  where  force  alone,  hath  reduced  the  people  to 
captivity,  flavery  is  juft,  without  being  fo,  in  an  abfolute 
fenfc,  bccaufc,  although  it  be  a  fupcriority  of  vertne, 
that  confirins  the  authority,  it  is  never  in  the  order  df 
nature,  that  noble  people  can  be  reduced  to  (lavery : 
but  that  if  there  be  noble  nations,  there  are  other  na- 
tions on  the  contrary,  ignoble ;  that  amongft  the  Bar- 
barians, their  nobles  are  only  foch,  as  coofidered,  re- 
latively, with  their  fcllow-citizens ;  whereas  there  are 

nations 
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duced  amongft  the  Greeks,  it  became  impof^ 
fible  for  us  to  take  leave  of  them,  till  we  had 
fixed  an  eager  attention,  on  ^  thofe  many 
wonderful  particulars,  which  have  attraftcd 
the  admiration  of  every  age,  and  .whofe  real 
value,  it  was  fo  neceflary  to  eftimate,  we 
have  ventured  to  declare,  that  what  feemed 
fine,  was  not,  on  that  account,  always  good ;. 
and,  confidering  antiquity,  as  we  have  con- 
fidered  the  charafters    exhibited    upon   its- 

theatre,. 

nations  which  are  noble  every  where."  Here  is  cer- 
tainly enough  to  prove  in  what  hands  the  facred  rights 
of  humanity  were,  formerly^  depof^d.  But  a  circum- 
fiance  {llll  more  ridiculous,  than  barbarous,  is,  that 
Ariflotle,  propofingto  take  a  family,  for  the  model  of 
political  focieties,  difcovers  that  this  primitive  family 
is,  eiTentially,  compofed  of  three  parts,  the  firfl  of 
which  includes  the  mailer,  and  the  Have ;  as  if  nature 
had,  in  the  beginning,  formed  two  beings  of  different 
kinds,  the  one  to  be  the  mailer,  and  the  other  to  be 
the  (lave.  It  is  unneceiTary  to  add,  that  the  other  two 
integral  parts  of  fociety  are,  the  hufband  and  the 
wife  ;  and  the  father,  and  the  children. 

The  fine,  and  benevolent  fentiment  of  Alcidamus,. 
as  preferved  in  the  Scholiafl,  upon  the  rhetoric  of 
Ariilotle,  is  a  glorious  contrail  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  quotation.  '£Xft/Ofp«f  a^nxi  wdfU^  Ofo; ;  »^u» 
jW^Ao»  n  ft/cTK  «Eiroti]xfy.  "  God  fent  all  men  forth 
fret,  nor  hath  nature  made  any  individual  a  Have.'* 

The 
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theatre, .  we  have  plucked  the  made  from 
Agamemnon,  to  difcovcr  the  flave,  who  re- 
prefentcd  a  king  of  kings.  We  mud,  now, 
refume  our  labour,  and  attempt  a  talk  at 
lead  as  difficult  as  the  former.    , 

Whilft  the  Greeks  were  bufied  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  laws,  the  conftruftion  of 
their  temples,  and  the  difcipline  of  their  ar- 
mies, Italy  foftered  in  her  bofom  a  people 
dcftined  to  deftroy  her  government,  to  pull 
<lown  her  buildings,  and  triumph  over  her 

troops. 

The  dcfign  of  nature,  and  the  will  of  its  great  author, 
have  been  (b  exceedingly  perverted,  that  to  fuppofe 
ehe  world  could,  ever,  enjoy  a  ilate  of  univerfal  freedom, 
might  ieem  the  wild  faggeilion  of  infanity.  £ven  the 
cultivation  of  our  colonies,  abroad,  might  have  been 
-condudled  by  the  labour  of  fervants,  as  free  as  the  ref* 
traint  of  falutary  laws  could  permit  them  to  be ;  and 
perhaps,  it  would,  on  enquiry,  be  found,  that,  how- 
ever impolitic  a  general  enfranchifement  of  the  (laves, 
in  our  Eallern  and  Weflern  Indies,  might  prove,  yet 
the  neceffity  of  a  code  of  laws,  to  reftrain  the  barba- 
rity of  mailers,  and  overfeers,  ihould  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Britifh  legiilature*  That  it  will,  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  It  were  natural  to  imagine  that, 
whilft  the  patriot,  vehemently  harangues  the  fenate, 
in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  an  Englifhman,  he  would  wi(h 
to  extend  that  liberty,  if  poflible,  to  all  his  diftant 
dependants:  but  the  living,  add  the  dead,  have  fur- 
cilhed  us  with  contrary  inftances.    K. 
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troops.  As  Dcmofthenes,  his  ambition 
ftruggling  againft  his  nature,  difdained  to 
mount  the  roftrum,  until  a  long  and  inde- 
fatigable pradice  had  convinced  him,  that 
his  oratory  muft  prove  fuccefsful ;  fo  Rome, 
whofe  origin  was  barbarous,  whofe  beginning 
was  abjcft,  and  whofe  progrefs  was  flow, 
was  employed,  during  four  whole  ages,  in 
learning  the  art  of  conquering,  and  of  go- 
verning. Surely,  no  ftudy  hath  a  ftronger 
claim  to  the  attention  of  the  philofopher, 
than  that  fliudy  which  endeavours  to  invefti- 
gate  the  principles,  which  could  raifc  a 
fimple  city,  to  fuch  a  heighth ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  to  that  excefs  of  glory,  and 
profperity :  But  known  events  are  nor,  al- 
ways, in  proportion  to  known  caufcsj  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  political  wri;ers 
imitate  the  ancient  aftronomers,  who,  tole- 
rably well,  defcribed,  and  even  announced, 
the  particular  phjenortiena,  but  imputed  them 
to  abfurd  caufes.  Yet,  were  it  certain,  that 
we  had  difcovered  the  real  fources  of  the  Ro- 
man grandeur,  of  what  advantage  could  fuch 
an  acquifition  be  to  us,  who  wifli  not  to- 
know  in  what  manner  a  ftate  is  aggrandized ; 
but,    merely,    whether    by  being   rendered 

great 
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great  it  is  become  more  happy.  Such  a  dif- 
covery  would  be,  in  our  eyes,  no  better  than 
a  large,  magnificent  road,  which  could  not 
condudt  us  to  the  place,  whither  we  dcfire 
to  go. 

If  the  Roman  government  can  be  faid  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  pofterity,  it  is  not, 
becaufe  its  individuals,  confined  within  the 
circumference  of  their  city,  either  made  a 
preparation  to  defend  it,    or  formed   their  , 
fyftems  of  civil  policy  :  but  it  is,  certainly, 
becaufe  Rome,  beginning  to  rule  in  Italy,  at 
length  reduced  thofe  fine  countries  to  a  fub- 
miflion  to  her  principles,  and  her  difcipline, 
at  leaft,    if  not  to  her  laws :  it  is,  becaufe, 
having  extended  her  influence  over  all  the 
Mediterranean,    (he  added  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Spain  to  her  empire ;  arid,  chiefly,  it  is 
becaufe  that  in  the  moment,  when  Ihe  be- 
came the  miftrefs  of  Africa,  (he  arrived  at 
the  privilege  of  giving  lawg  to  Afia.     Now, 
if,  in  thefe  oftentatious  aeras,  mankind  were 
more  free,  and  unmolefted  •,  if  tyranny  was 
aboliflied  ;  if  the  rights  of  peace  were  more 
facred,  and  the  laws  of  war  more  humane  ; 
if  the  fields  were  better  cultivated,  and  if 
commerce  multiplied  the  links,  in  the  great 

political 
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political  chain,  which  united  nations  to  each 
other ;  then,  let  us  aflent  to  the  admiration 
of  every  pad  age,  nor  ceafc  to  ftudy  the  form 
of  government,  peculiar  to  a  people,  who, 
beginning  to  labour  at  the  acquifition  of  their 
own  happinefs,  perceived  thcmfelves  by  the 
fole  perfeftion  of  their  public  adminiftration, 
and  the  fingle  energy  attached  to  their  con- 
fiitution,  in  a  condition  to  prefcribe  laws  to 
barbarifm,  to  hold  ambition  in  chains,  and, 
in  fhort,  to  teach  the  reft  of  the  univerfc,  to 
whom  they  had  been,  at  once,  the  bene- 
fadors,  and  the  models  to  afpire  to  an  a{&* 
milation  with  themfelves.  But,  if  nothing 
like  this  hath  happened;  if  the  Romans, 
far  from  triumphing  by  the  afcendancy  of 
their  vertue,  were  indebted  for  their  preva- 
lence, folely,  to  crimes,  and  entirely  efta- 
blifhed  themfclyes  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
world,  who  (hall  hinder  us  from  loading  them 
with  cenfures,  as  fevere  as  thole,  which  we 
have  pafled  upon  the  Greeks  -,  the  Greeks, 
who  were  as  brave,  as  heroic,  and  more 
amiable,  than  the  Romans  ? 

Perhaps,  we  have,  at  length,  found  an 
opportunity  of  being  reconciled  even  to  the 
admirers  of  Greece  •,  for  the  learned  world  i§ 

divided 
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divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  con- 
fifts  of  advocates  for  the  Greeks,  and  the 
other,  of  advocates  for  the  Romans.  It 
muft,  in  general,  be  confeffed  that  the  opi- 
nion of  thefe  laft  appears  to  be  the  too  hafty 
fruit  of  erudition,  or  rather,  the  firft  pro- 
duftion  of  an  imperfeft  ftudy.  The  modern 
ages  have  been,  indeed,  fufiiciently  fingular, 
whilft  they  contented  themfelves  with  propo- 
fing,  as  models,  thofe,  who  were,  in  every 
department,  flow  and  feeble  imitators ;  but, 
by  an  aftoniftiing  caprice,  it  hath  fallen  out, 
that  the  more  profufely  Rome  in  her  glory 
hath  been  loaden  with  efteem,  and  veneration, 
the  more  have  her  encomiafts  been  con- 
ftrained  to  difparage  her  original  condition. 
Plutarch  was  the  firft  writer,  who  maintained 
that  the  founders  of  this  queen  of  the  world, 
were  only  robbers,  and  outlaws.  This  idea 
hath  been  eagerly  embraced  by  certain  fyfte- 
matical  literati,  (q)  who  being  perfuaded  that 
Vol.  I.  G  the 


('^J  Giam-Baptifta  Vico  hath  endeavoured  to  fup- 
pjrt  this  opinion,  in  a  work  entitled  **  principi  di 
fcienza  nuova  intorno  alia  commune  nature  delle  na- 
zioni."  This  was  followed  by  a  fimilar  publication 
from  Mr.   Duni,   (**  Origine,  c  progreffi  del  cittadino, 

edel 
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the  Roman  government  had  no  mixture  of 
democracy,  in  the  infancy  of  its  conftitution, 
have  imagined  it  impoflible  to  reprefent  the 
fubjeds  of  Romulus,  in  too  difgraccful  a 
light.  They,  confidently,  aflert  that  this 
new-born  colony  was  peopled,  folcly,  by  va- 
gabonds, and  individuals  difowncd  by  all  •, 
that  from  amongft  thefe,  their  legiflator  chofe 
the  mod  eminent,  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  were 

originally, 

e  del  goveriio,  civile  di  Roma,*')  whofe  fentiments  arc 
adopted  by  Mr.  TAbbe  Bignon,  in  his  "  hiftoire  cri- 
tique du  goovernenient  Romain."  Although  we  do 
not  think  ourfelves  obliged  to  admit  the  principles  of 
thefe  authors,  in  their  utmoft  latitude,  yet  we  cannot 
mention  the  learning,  and  penetration,  which  they 
have  difcovcred  ih  their  writings,  withoat  the  highelt 
applaufe.  We  would,  in  this  place,  wilKngly,  at- 
tempt to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  thofc  reafbns, 
which  they  have  advanced,  in  fupport  of  their  argu- 
ment ;  but  were  it  even  polTible  for  us  to  underuke 
this  taflc,  without  wandering  too  far  from  our  fubjedl, 
we  (hould,  notwithllanding,  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  recommend  a  thorough  perufal  of 
their  works,  the  matter  of  which  would  make  ample 
reparation  for  tlie  pains  of  having  examined  it.  It  will 
fumcc,  then,  to  obferve,  thai  the  argument  from 
whence  our  authors  draw  the  greateft  advantage,  is, 
the  diirerence  which  the  privilege  of  taking  the  au- 
goile?,-  eftabliOied  amongft  the  citizens.  Mr.  Duni 
ius  fully  proved,  that  only  the   auguries  could  ccnlHr 

tute 
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originially,  free  men,  { ingenues)  and  whofe 
fathers  wcre4cnown;  that  it  was  from  thefe, 
that  he  fejefted  the  fcnators,  and  with  the 
fenators,  only,  that  he  divided  the  authority  j 
and  that  the  people  (Plebs)  or  in  other  words, 
the  commons,  were,  only,  compofed  of 
clients,  or  bondmen  attached  to  their  chiefs ; 
or  elfc,  of  a  troop  of  fugitives,  whom  the 
proteftion  offered  by  Romulus,  had  collected 
together, 

G2  If 

Ute  a  marriiige  in  that  form,  which  the  Romans  called 
nnpu« ;  whilft  the  union  of  perfous  of  diiFerent  fexes 
was,  amongil  the  Plebeians,  nothing  bat  a  kind  of  co- 
hubit.*iion,  undcrllood  by  the  word,  connubium.  All 
thefe  obfervations  are  juft,  and  ingenious ;  but  the 
great  error  lies  in  their  having  been  perverted.  As  to 
the  Plebeians  not  marrying,  in  the  face  of  the  church, 
coes  it,  therefore,  follow  that  their  marriages,  their 
facceflloas,  and  their  inheritances,  were  no  more  re- 
gulated than  thofc  of  the  Negroes,  bebnging  to  our 
colonics,  are,  at  prefent?  does  it,  alfo,  follow  that 
the  people  had  no  fnare  in  the  government  ?  if,  on  the 
C'^ntjary,  it  be  certain,  that  the  Plebeian  fatnilies, 
like  thofe  of  the  Patricians,  perpetuated  themfclves  by 
iriherit^e ;  if  the  rewards  acquired  by  fcrvices  in  .war ; 
if  di&io£lions,  names,  and  properties  were  preferved 
from  /ace  to  race,  then  did  not  the  people,  however 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  taking  the  auguries,  form 
a  bcKly    politic,  and  a  part  of  the  republic  ?  befides, 

it 
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If  Livy,  and  Dionyfius  Halicarnailius* 
Ihould  prove  equally  full  in  their  evidence 
againll  this  paradox/  our  learned  authors 
would  not  Icruple  to  rejeft  their  teftimony, 
"  Tbefe  writers'  have  pretended^  to  ajjert  what 
they  were  igncfrant  of.     A  profound  night  co- 

vered 

it  doth  not  appear  that  the  free  Romans,  at  any  drac, 
married  flavcs  :  and  if  the  fimple  connubium  had  beea 
{o  abjccl,  and  fo  brutal  an  union  of  the  two  fexes,  how 
cculd  the  Patricians  have  fubmitted  to  an  intermarriage 
with  mere  Plebeians?  it  i?,  neverthelcfs,  certain  that 
thefe  marriages  were  cuftomaiy,  previoui  to  the  law  of 
the  twelve  tables,  and  fince  it  is  not  evident  that  this 
ufagc  was,  at  that  time,  forbidden,  as  being  a  recent 
innovation,  there  is  every  leafon  to  fuppofc  that  it 
cxiiled,  even  before  the  people  had  tribunes,  that  is, 
when  their  condition  was  the  moil  abjed,  and  unfor- 
tunate. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  authors,  with  all  their 
abilities,  and  intelligence,  were  deceived,  by  extending 
their  principles  too  far.  In  this  refped,  they  are, 
certainly,  very  excufable.  There  would  be  but  little 
eruditicn  amcngil  the  men  of  genius,  if  a  tafle  for  pa- 
radoxes were  not,  fometimes,  to  come  to  their  adif- 
tance.  The  writer  of  imagination  fufFers  himfclf  to  be 
captivated  by  an  idea  :  he  feizes  on  it  with  ardour,  and 
having  once  pierced  into  it,  employs  all  his  talents  to 
fupport  it :  he  reads,  examines,  and  compiles  ;  how^ 
much  muft  learning  be  obliged  to  him,  when,  thus, 
made  the  inftrument  of  freeing  him  from  the  yoke  oF 
pedantry ! 
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Ttred  thefirfl  ages  of  Rome ^  and  it  israjhnefs 
to  attempt  to  penetrate  through  its  obfcurity  •/' 
and  yet  our  modern  critics,  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  eflefting,  what  thefe  two  celebrat- 
ed   antients  could  not  accomplifh.     It  is  a 
faft,  that  in  fpite  of  their  having  excepted 
againft   their  depofitions,  they  condefcended 
to  uvail  themfelves  of  them,  whenfocver  they 
appeared  to  iuit  their  purpofes.     For  exam- 
pie,  after  a  peremptory  condemnation  of  the 
opinions,  given  by  Dionyfius,  relative  to  the 
Roman  government,  they,  neverthelcfs,  con- 
fidently prefrnt  us  with  citations,  taken  from 
paflages,  in  thofe  numerous  harangues,  with 
which  that  author  thought  proper  to  adorn 
his   works  ;  as  if  what   he  had,  vifibly,  in- 
vented, could  have  had  any  weight,  when 
thrown  into  the  fcale,  againft  what  he  related, 
and  as  if  he  had  not  known,  much  better  than 
another,  the  confequences  of  thefe  pretended 
contradiftions.     As  we  do  not  perceive  our- 
felves  concerned  in  this  difcuflion,  we  fhall, 
therefore,    reft  contented   with  making  the 
following  obfervations. 

Firft,  fuppofing  it  to  be  even  certain,  that 
hiftory  hath  not  tranfmitted  to  us,  any  au- 
thentic traditions,  refpedting  the  firft  ages  of 
G  3  Rome, 
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Rome,  this  circumftance  would,  then,  furnilh 
the  moderns  with  a  pretext  for  believing^ 
that  they  could  advance  better  rcaforts,  and 
conjeftures,  towards  the  elucidation  of  this 
fubjeft,  than,  the  Ramans  themfelvcs  have 
ever  given,(r) 

Secondly,  were  it,  as  fome  have  ingeni- 
oufly  wifinuatcd,  a  faft,  that  hiftorians  have 
been  more  fcrupulous  in  their  detail  of  events,, 
in  proportion  to  the  dijtance  of  thofe  ages^ 
the  tranfaftions  of  which  they  wrote,  it  would 
not  follow,  from  thence,  that  they  deferved 
kfs  confidence  than  their  predecelTors;  for 
the  art  of  criticifm  and  inveftigation  is  pe- 
culiar to  enlightened  ^ras ;  nor  is  it  the  pro- 
fpeftive  glafe,    but  the   illuminating  torch, 

which 

(r)  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  lamented  that  the  accounts 
of  the  eftablifhment  of  nations^  of  all  other  accounts  ia 
the  hiilorical  department,  the  mofl  interefling,  and 
the  moll  inftrudlive,  fhould  be  fo  univerfally  dcfedlive* 
A  want  of  authentic  memorials  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
firll  ages  of  Rome.  The  annals  of  Britain  arc,  per- 
haps, equally  involved  in  obfcurity,  and  equally 
wrapped  in  fables.  The  i 05 probability  that  the  two 
£rft  kings  of  Rome  fhould  have  been,  accidentally,, 
called  by  names,  allufive  to  : heir  future  adlions,  hath 
often  been  remarked.  F.very  oue  knows  that  the  words 
Romulus,  and  Rome,  are  taken  from  a  Greek  expref- 
fion,  fignifying  force ;  and  that  the  name,  Numa,  is 
derived  from  the  fame  language^  and  means  law.  K. 
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which  is  fo  necefTary  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 
Who,  for  inft^nce,  cgn  doubt,  Uiat  thf 
prcfient  tim^s  poffcfs  a  more  competent 
knowledge  of  the  reigns  of  the  firft  race  of 
our  kings,  than  thofc  times  in  ^ich  Froef- 
fart  exifted  ?  Who,  alfo,  can  doubt  that  Di- 
onyfius  Halicarnaffius  had,  after  twenty  years 
of  arduous  labour,  conceiv.ed  better  notions 
of  the  Roman  hiftory  than  Fabius  Pidor. 

Thirdly,  all  the  hiftorians,  a^nd  all  tradi- 
tions inform  us,  that  Romulus  cond^fted  to 
Rome,  a  colony  of  Albans:  now,  we  have 
not  the  leaft  proof,  that  the  people  of  Alba 
AoOd,  at  any  time,  in  that  difgraceful  Ught^ 
in  which  the  Romans  of  chat  age,  were 
painted.  On  the  contrary,  if  conjedures 
may  be  admitted,  there  is  every  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  this  people  became  -eftablifhed 
under  Amulius,  becaufe  every  monarch,  de- 
firous  of  being  abfolute,  rather  protedts  the 
people,  than  the  great* 

Fourthly,  antiquity  furniihes  us  with  many 

examplesof  the  prodigious  difference,  which 

fubfifted   between  the  freeman,('j^  and   the 

G  4  .  flave  ; 

frj  Dionylius  Halicarnaffius  obferves^  that  Servius 
Tullius  (hared  the  cong^uered  lands  amongft  the  citizens, 

who. 
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flavc ;  but  it  produces  no  inftancc  of  that 
middle  order,  that  race  of  bondmen,  intended 
to  have  been  brought  to  Rome,  in  the  re- 
tinue of  the  Patricians.  Every  flave  had  a 
mailer,  and  his  only  abode  was  the  houCc, 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, form,  with  others,  a  clafs  apart,  how- 
ever abjeft  that  clafs,  might  be  fuppofed 
to  be. 

Fifthly,  the  Sabines  having  united  them- 
fclvcs  to  the  Romans,  by  a  free  covenant, 

and 

who,  having  nothing  belonging  to  them,  were  obliged 
to  work  with  their  own  hands ;  Co  that,  after  this  dii- 
pofition,  the  individuals  amongft  the  Romans,  con- 
fiiled  only  of  proprietaries,  ^nd  flaves.  Now  the  fame 
author,  willing  to  juftify  Servius  Tullias,  for  having 
made  a  great  number  of  thefe  laft  free,  enters  into  a 
long  detail,  that  he  may  inform  us,  under  what  predi- 
cament the  flaves  flood  amongft  the  Romans.  He  re- 
marks, that  they  were  ail  compofed,  either  of  fuch  as 
were  made  prifoners  in  war  ;  thofe  fold  towards  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  public  revenue ;  or,  even,  the  fls-ves  of 
the  encmy»  who  always  made  a  part  of  the  plunder  : 
from  hence,  refuU  two  important  circumllances :  firil, 
that,  amongft  the  Romans,  war  was  the  fole  fource  of 
fiavery  ;  and  next,  that  that  race  which  confiflcd  of  the 
vaffals,  and  dependants  of  the  great,  (as  defcribed  by 
fome  authors)  never  cxiftcd  at  Rome.  There  are,  alfo, 
oilier  paiTagcs  fo  deciuve,  that  one  would   wonder  at 

their 
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and  formed,  as  it  were,  an  identical  part  of 
the  people,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  con- 
diiion  of  the  Roman  populace  was  not  cither 
more  bafe,  or  more  unfortunate  than  that 
condition  under  which  they  exifted  in  their 
original  country  ;  fince  they  did  not  (lipulatc 
for  the  enjoyipent  of  any  privilege,  or  diftinc- 
tion  :  and  in  this,  they  were  imitated  by  the 
people  of  Alba,  who,  joining  themfelves  to 
the  Romans,  though,  indeed,  lefs  willingly 
than  the  others,  yet  never  remonftrated 
againft  that  abjeft  fituation  into  which  they 

miift 


their  having  efcaped  the  attention  of  our  critics.  Such 
15  that  of  Livy,  who,  relating  the  tumults,  which  pre- 
ceded the  retreat  of  the  people,  to  the  facred  mouar, 
cxprefTes  himfclf  thus  :  Civitas  fccum  ipfa  difcors  in- 
teftino  inter  Patrcs,  Plebemque  flagrabat  odio"... 
and  a  little  farther  on  ;  ".magno  natu  quidam  cum 
omnium  majorum  fuorum  infignibus  fe  in  forum  "pro- 
jecit."  •  Now,  what  could  this  citizen  of  great  birth, 
who  Ihewed  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in 
combat,  and  the  blows  by  which  he  had  been  bruifed, 
in  his  flate  of  flavery  amongft  the  Patricians  ;  whofc 
misfortunes  not  only  interefled  all  the  people  in  his  fa- 
vour, out  made  them  take  arms  againft  the  great,  pof- 
fibly  be,  but  a  Plebeian  ?  Thus,  about  the  two  hun- 
dredth and  fixticth  year  from  the  foundaticn  of  Rome, 
there  was  a  Plebeian,  whom  Livy,  the  violent  Partizan 
of  iiriflocracy,  dilUnguiflied  as  a  man  of  elevated  binh. 
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muft  (were  fome  authors  to  be  credited)  have, 
certainly,  been  thrown. 

Sixthly,  all  writers  not  only  agree  in  acknow^ 
ledging,  that  the  people  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege  of  eleding  kings,  creating  magiftrates, 
cnadting  laws,  and  determining  either  on 
peace,  or  war  ;  but  DionyGus  Kalicarnaffius,. 
ftill  more  pofitivcly  aflerts,  that  when  Hora- 
tins  had  (tabbed  his  filler,  the  power  of  paf- 
fing  judgment  on  this  acTOcious  crime  was 
referred  to  the  people. 

Here,  'is  matter  fufficient  to  convince  us, 
how  reafonably  the  Roman  government  was, 
hitherto,  fuppofed  to  have  been  intermixed 
with  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy. 
Now,  what  claim  hath  this  complicated,  this 
modified  government  to  our  efteem  ?  doth  it 
furnilh  us  with  any  conftitutional  plan  ?  In 
fine,  what  was  it,  in  its  firft  principles  ?  lee 
tis  not  fcrupie  to  call  it  a  fimple  polity,  the 
interior  arrangement  of  a  city.  I  intr6at  the 
reader  to  pay  fome  attention  to  thefe  words ; 
in  my  opinion,  they  not  only  contain  a  acw 
idea,  but  caft  a  great  light  upon  the  fyftcm 
of  politics. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  fyftem  of  politics !(/)  the  ex- 
preflion  which  hath  juft  dropped  from  my 
pen,  may  ferve  to  prove 'the  truth  of  what  I 
am  going  to  unfold.  It  is  that  all  the  govern- 
ments of  antiquity,  except  the  great  antient 
monarchies,  the  origin  of  which  we  are  ig- 
norant of,  owe  their  birth  to  a  town,  to  a 
city.     A  little  refle6tion  would  convince  us> 
that  it  could  not  have  been  other  wife.     In 
fact,  men  were  not  known  under  the  name 
of  a  people,  but  when  they  equally  enjoyed 
the  fame  laws,  adhered  to  general  cuftoms^ 
and  felt  thofc  mutual   dependancies,  which 
united  them,  and,  as  it  were,  attcftcd  their 
identity.     Now,  mankind  ftood  in  no  need 
of  laws,  and  conventions,  except  when  great 
numbers    were  aflembled  in  a  fmail  fpace. 
The  more  individuals  are  difleminated  over 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  more  are  they 
occupied  in  procuring  their  fubfiftance,  either 
by  the  chace,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  ground ; 
the  lefs,  alfo,  do  they  want  a  legiQation.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  they  are  united, 
the  more  the  circumftances  which  draw  tliem 

to 


ftj  Uo}SltKii,   regends  civitatis  fcicntiay   from  toX^u 
a  city. 
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to  each  other,  are  multiplied  j  and  the  more 
are  they  conftrained  to  have  recourfe  to  trea. 
ties,  and  conventions.  The  refulr,  therefore,  ' 
is  that  the  firft  Want  of  every  fociety,  mud 
have  been  the  want  of  a  polity  -,  and  that  all 
governments  began  by  being  no  more  than  a 
fimple  polity.  In  this  inftance  ir,  particularly, 
appears  that  language  ferves  to  explain  fafts, 
and  not,  that  fafts  ferve  to  explain  the  lan- 
guage. UoxHiix,  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  civi- 
tas,  amongft  the  Romans,  fignified,  originally, 
only  the  government  of  a  city,  although 
they  were,  afterwards,  fuppofed  to  mean 
every  thing,  which  appertained  to  an  admi- 
niftration,  in  general :  and,  in  the  prefent 
times,  by  the  word,  polity,  may  be  under- 
flood,  the  government  of  men,  in  oppofition 
to  the  term,  adminiftration,  which,  rather, 
fignifies  the  government  of  properties. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objefted  to  me,  that 
war  is  the  firft  fource  of  authority,  and  con- 
fequently,  of  government;  to  which  I  fhall 
anfwer,  that  fuppofing  the  war  to  have  been 
long,  and  the  army  numerous,  the  govern- 
ment of  this  army  muft  ftiil  have  appertained 
to  a  polity;  and  that  if  the  war  had  been 
fpeedily  concluded,  >a  quiet  fociety,  and  the 

pam- 
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poffibility  that  men  might  live  together  with- 
out being  molefted,  would  have  proved  the 
firft  objeft  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  firft 
fruits  of  peace.  In  thefc  two  cafes,  a  polity 
would  have  been  eftablifhed,  either  in  the 
camp,  or  in  a  newly  rifing  dry.  Were  thefe 
confiderations  to  be  extended  to  the  animal 
creation,  it  would,  in  like  manner,  appear, 
that  the  fociety  of  wild  beafts,  which,  inde- 
pendent  upon  each  other,  eafily  procure 
their  fubfiftance,  is  the  moft  imperfedl  focieiy 
of  all ;  and  that  the  fineft  examples  of  a  re- 
gular polity,  difcernible  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, are  found^amidft  the  hillocks  of  ants, 
and  the  hives  of  bees.  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, concurs  to  prove  that  the  firft  conven- 
tions were  made  for  a  multitude,  and  that 
they  were  confined,  as  it  were,  to  the  laws  of 
juxta-pofition. 

Far  from  fuppofing  that  it  is  neceflary, 
ftill  more  extenfively,  to  unfold  thefe  truths, 
we  apprehend  that  they  would  appear  too 
fimpleand  trivial,  if  we  did  not  prefs  forward 
towa-ds  a  demonftration  of  their  importance, 
and  fix  the  attention  on  thofe  contradidions, 
ifchich  reign  amidft  the  firft  principles  of  ail 

go- 
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government,  and  the  ends  which  all  govern- 
ment fliould  have  in  view. 

What,  in  faft,  are  human  creatures,  upon 
the  earth  ?  They  are  children  at  the  breaft, 
obliged  to  prefs  the  bofom,  from  which  they 
muft  receive  their  nouriflim^nt.  What  are 
human  creatures  in  cities?  They  are  tranf- 
planted  plants  ;  improvident,  and  uncertain 
beings-,  and  like  that ♦  multitude  .of  micro- 
fcopic  animals,  which  fluftuating  from  fide  to 
fide,  and,  inceflantly,  precipitating  them- 
felves  upon  each  other,  feem  to  have  been 
created,  only,  that  they  might  prefervc  them- 
felves  in  motion. 

Let  it  not  be  doubted  that  agriculture 
(hould  be  the  firft  objed  of  legiflators,  and 
property,  the  leading  principle  of  agriculture* 
Nature  granting  nothing  but  to  reiterated 
foUicitations,  her  firft  benefits  were  bought, 
and  the  firft  expences,  whether  of  money,  or 
labour,  ought  to  have  eftabliflied  the  firft 
right  of  property.  The  perfcftion  of  culti- 
vation would  not  have  failed  to  have  intro- 
duced plenty,  and  variety  of  produdions, 
from  whence  muft  have  arifen  commerce, 
and  from  commerce,  muft  have  proceeded 
riches.  Then,  the  neceflity  of  public  markets, 

and 
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^nd  the  convenience,  rcfulting  from  places 
fituated  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  by  the 
fliore  of  the  fca,  muft  have  given  rife  to 
cities  :  but  thefe,  regarded  as  the  laft  pro- 
duft,  or  the  fimple  confequence  of  an  agra- 
garian  government,  muft  have  received  from 
itj  their  manners,  and  their  laws.  Such 
peaceable  cultivators  could  not,  poffibly,  have 
neglefted  an  eftabliihment  of  the  full  influ- 
ence of  their  falutary  principles.  Thcfc  meri, 
attached,  by  intereft  and  habit,  to  the  foil, 
would  have  made  their  own  prefcrvation  the 
bafis  of  their  politics-,  and,  perhaps,  the 
word  glory,  would  not  have  been  known 
in  any  language ;  but  the  contrary  to  this 
hath  been  the  cafe. 

Whether  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
perceived  themfelves  placed  by  nature,  in 
thofe  advantageous  fituations,  where  her  gifts 
were  more  abundant,  and  Icfs  necefTary ;  whe- 
ther force,  pofleffing,  from  the  beginning, 
more  means  of  exerting  itfelf,  foon,  knew 
the  method  of  prevailing  over  labour ;  or, 
whether  the  progrefs  of  population  hath  been, 
always,  more  rapid,  than  the  progrefs  of  in- 
duftiy ;  we  cannot  difcover  that  ftates  have 
been  indebted  for  their  origin  to  cultivators; 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  they  feem  to  have  been 
founded  by  robbers,  and  vagabonds  ;  hence, 
it  hath  happened,  that  cities  were  the  firft 
rudiments  of  nations ;  and  that  the  political 
government  hath  fcrved  as  the  chief  principle 
in  the  conftitution  of  dates. 

This  we  have  already  obferved  :  the  ori- 
gin of  anticnt  monarchies  is  unknown  to  us ; 
but,  let  us,  without  fearching,  with  an  ufe- 
lefs  attention,  into  the  obfcurity  of  the  times, 
dwell,  for  a  moment,  on  the  progrefs  of  po- 
pulation, in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
during  fo  long  a  period*  gave  either  laws  or 
examples  to  the  whole  earth. 

AVhether,  or  no,  Danaus,  Pelafgus,  Ina- 
chus,  and  Pelops.  were  the  firft  founders  of 
the  Grecian  cities,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  certain 
that  Greece  was  peopled  by  colonies,  which 
came  fronl  Afia,  or  from  Egypt  -,  and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  all  the  great  cities  of 
Greece,  and  Sicily,  iffued  from  Sparta, 
Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  &c.  Now,  if  the 
progrefs  of  this  population  be  traced,  as 
many  republics,  as  cities,  will  appear  to 
have  arifen  from  it.  And,  if  ever  any  of 
thefc  eftablifliments  became  united,  and 
fcemed  to  form  a  political  fyftem,  it  was  ef- 

fcfted 
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k&td  by  a  fimple  federal  union,  like  the  uni- 
on of  the  Amphiftyons,  the  Etrufcans,  and 
the  people  of  Latium.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  thefe  rich  niines  of  the  human  fp^cies,  if 
thefe  vafl:  oriental  monarchies,  funk  under 
the  edbrts  of  the  newly -rifing  republics,  what 
could  have  remained  upon  the  earth,  except 
the  veftigesof  that  fingle  government,  which 
the  conquerors  obeyed  ?  Corinth  gave  birth  to 
Syracufe ;  Tyre  to  Carthage ;  Troy  to  Alba ; 
and  Alba  to  Rome.  To  thefe  famous  names, 
add  the  names  of  Sparta,  and  of  Athens,  and 
you  will  have  enumerated  the  principal  ac~ 
tors  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 

Let  the  refpcftable  philofophcrs,  who  la- 
bour to  difengage  mankind  from  fuch  frivo^ 
lous  amufements,  fuch  idle  fpeculations, 
and  attach  them  to  thofe  two  important  ob- 
jcfts,  their  fubfiftance,  and  their  happinefs, 
no  longer  wonder  if  the  plan  of  a  government, 
founded  upon  agriculture,  and  territorial  pro- 
perty, fhould  prove  an  abfolutely  new  idea, 
exifting  only  fii  opinion,  or  on  paper.  Would 
they  account  for  our  ignorance  of  fo  intereft- 
ing  a  matter,  let  them  recolleft  thofe  in- 
numerable errors,  which  were  committed  by 
that  political  fyftem  of  government,  which 

Vol.  I.  H  became 
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bccamfe  the  irreconcilcablc  enemy  of  property. 
They  will,  there,  perceive  perpetual  convul- 
fions,  cenfures,  reformations,  divifions  of 
land,  diftributions  of  corn,  arbitrary  taxes, 
aftd,  in  fhort,  all  property  hazarded  m  every 
Dnfe  of  thefe  political  quarrels.  They  m\U 
then,  eafily  obferve,  that  at  all  times,  wfcen 
alcetations  in  the  conftitutton  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  fortunes  of  individuals^  were,  necef- 
farity,  involved  together,  quarrels,  and  fedi- 
tions  grew  more  frequent ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  whiUt  faftions  mutually  difputed 
concerning  their  privileges^  and  dignities,  it 
was  much  eafier  to  appeafe  them,  than  if  they 
had,  at  the  fame  time,  attacked  the  properties 
of  each  other. 

If  a  municipal  adminiftration,  and  fimple 
forms  of  polity,  had  conftituted  the  firft  go- 
vernments of  every  ftate,  there  could,  cer- 
tainly, be  no  reafon  to  expeft  that  its  origin 
fliould  account  for  its  progreis.  ThUs,  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  feek,  in  the  infancy  of 
ftates,  the  feeds  of  their  future  grandeur ; 
and  particularly,  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  the 
vain  hopes  of  finding  upon  fome  little  hill» 
furrounded  by  walls,  the  principles  of  an  uni- 
verfal  monarchy. 

A  young 
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A  young,  ambitious  man,  fatigued  with 
wiucing  till  he  might  fucceed  bis  grand- father, 
^nd,  perhaps,  ^ppr^henfive  that  his  legiti- 
macy might  be  di^puted^  prppofcs  to  found 
a  new  eft^bliihnieQt.  He,  eafily  obtains  4ir 
fiftance,  ^nd  even  fucceeds  in  the  art  of  eRt- 
ticing  4way  ibme  of  his  countrymen.  A 
convenient  fpot  i;  chofen,  contiguous  t^ 
wbich^  dwellings  are  built,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  nearer  at  hapd,  in  ca^$  pf  mu- 
tual A(rift;aqc€  i  th^  circuipferf5nce  is  drawn, 
and  furroufided  by  ramparts,  and  ditches. 
Scarcely  is  this  cftablilhment  formed,  but 
an  attention  is  p^id  to  (he  interior  arranger 
meats:  ic  is  not  poffible  for  the  founder^ 
whofe  aflpfii^tes  were  collciated  together, 
folely,  by  the  hopes  of  liberty  and  Cfluality, 
to  rife,  all  a;  once,  into  the  r^nk  of  piafteri 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  the  leading  part  ivhich 
he  XQoJc  ip  the  plan,  and  the  execution  of  it, 
gjive^  him  a  particular  pre-eminence,  and 
cQp((itutes  him  the  chief  of  this  riftng  ftate. 
The  fathers  qf  families,  and  the  mQ^  reipgn- 
fible  mei),  corjvpofc  a  council,  whofe  provincp 
is  the  difculfion  of  every  fubjed  5  but  the 
decifion  pf  the  molt  important  fubjefls  in 
{Emitted  tp  the  general  aiS:mbly  of  all  the 
H  2  colonifts. 
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colonifts.     They,  foon,  turn   their  thoughts 
cowards  putting  themfelves  in  a  (late  of  de- 
fence, and,  even,  concert  mcafurcs  whereby 
they  might  be  enabled  to  attack  their  neigh- 
bours.    The  new  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
different  bodies;    companies  of  foot,    and 
troops  of  horfe  are  formed,  and  this  city 
militia  ferves  as  the  model  to  their  army. 
The  defire  of  acquiring  additional  forces, 
prevents  them  from  being  over-fcrupulous  in 
their  reception  of  recruits.     An  afylum  is 
opened  to  all  adventurers,  and,  efpecially  to 
fugitive  (laves :    fuch   a  circumftance  was, 
then,  of  the  ucmo(t  importance,  and  promif- 
ed  to  be  the  fourcc  of  an  exten{ivc  popu- 
lation :  But  as  this  admi(Con  of  flrangcn^ 
of  all  denominations,    introduced  colonifts, 
folely  of  one  fex,    a  projeft  is  conceived, 
highly    expre(five    of   the  morals  of  fuch 
citizens.      The    women,    belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  (late,  are  carried  off,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  laws  of  hofpitality.     To  re- 
cover   them,    the  infulted    people    betake 
themfelves  to  arms:    in  the  very  moment, 
whilft  they  are  profecuting  their  revenge, 
they  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  difarmed ;  the 
two  nations  are  united  by  a  treaty,  folemnly 

confirmedy 
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confirmed,  and  (what  Is  ftill  more  extraor- 
dinary) religioufly  obferved.  The  city  cn- 
,creafcs,  and  its  polity  becomes  morcpcrfeft. 
A  king,  afting  in  the  charafter  of  a  law- 
giver, fuccecds  a  warlike  prince;  he,  alfo, 
in  his  turn,  gives  place  to  military  monarchs. 
The  nation  grows  warlike,  but  is  furrounded 
by  dates  pf  the  fame  character,  and  every 
dccifivc  advantage  which  it  gains,  feems,  en- 
tirely, owing  to  the  conduft  of  its  chiefs : 
Such  an  advantage  depends  on  fortune,  and 
cannot,  yet,  be  the  cffcft  of  the  political 
conilitution>  &c.  &c. 

Thus  far,  the  confidcration  of  the  progrefi 
of  the  Roman  republic,  would  be  to  littjc 
purpofc.  I  know  but  of  two  caufes,  which 
may  be  ailigned  :  the  one  is  due  to  chance, 
which  will,  conftantly,  have  great  weight  in 
all  human  affairs  and  thefe  inftances  of 
chance,  are,  the  capacities  of  the  kings,  and 
•the  length  of  their  reigns :  the  other  caufe 
belongs  more  to  polity,  and  is  that  principle 
of  population,  eftablilhed  by  Romulud,  and 
adopted  by  his  fucceflbrs ;  a  principle  which 
induced  the  Romans  to  inftitute  a  law,  enabl- 
ing, that  the  vanquilhcd,  inftead  of  being  re- 
duced to  captivity  (at  that  time  the  cuftom) 
H  3  Ifaould 
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ihould  be  all  tranfported  tx>  their  city.     Thi) 
is  the  real  fource  of  the  greatnefs  of  RomCi 
It  was  this,    which,    in   the  fpace  of  rv^o 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  after  its  foundation^ 
occafioned  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ta 
mount  up  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
fand  citizens. («)     As    to  its   government^ 
what  idea  can  we  conceive  of  that,  when  we 
perceive  the  people  bafe  enough  to  groan  fo 
long,    and  patiently,    beneath  the  yoke  of 
fuch  a  tyrant  as  Tarquinius  Superbu^  ?  In^ 
deed,  if  the  Roman  youth    had  kiot  been 
wearied  out  by  a  toilfome,   and  piotraflrd 
war ;  und  if  a  moft  horrid  tragedy  had  not 
happened,  opportunely,  to  roofe  the  fpirit  of 
the  pcopK  Rome  muft  have  become,  what 
Syracufe  was,  the  fport  of  tyrants,  and  the 
theatre  of  revolutions. 

But  their  kings  were  expelled,  and  liberty 
fat  in  their  places. . .  Liberty !  • . ,  what  liberty  ? 
Tyranny  did  but  exchange  hands,  palTing 
from  kings  to  the  great.  The  people  bewail 
their  earlieft  captivity ;  they  complain,  and 
are  not  heard  i  reduced,  at  length,  to  an 

exccfs 


(«)  Or»  according  to  tLe  calculation  of  DionyHss 
HalicsisAafiiusa  one  handred,  aad  forty  thoufaod  fouls.. 
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exceU  of  defpair,  in  the  violence  of  their 
woes,  alone,  they  find  the  courage  neceflary 
to  make  them  terminate.  The  eftablifhment 
of  the  office  of  Tribune  confirms  the  cSc€t 
of  the  Valerian  law.  The  people  receive  new 
life;  and  fcarccly  have  they  ceafed  from 
fearing,  before  they  become  formidable^ 
Here,  the  complexion  of  the  times  under- 
goes an  univerfal  change;  ^nd  the  hiftory 
of  the  Roman  government  is,  from  hence- 
forth, a  detail  of  the  progrefs  of  Democracy^ 
The  Plebeians  are,  by  marriages,  con- 
founded with  the  nobles,  and  Rome,  prac- 
tically democratical,  is  no  longer  ariftocra- 
tical,  except  in  fpeculation ;  for  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  Roman  polity  was  never  pro- 
portioned to  the  conftitution  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  fo  that  the  people,  when  (tripped  of 
their  privileges,  preferved  their  influence^ 
by  the  terror  which  they  infpired,  and  the 
nobility,  when  deprived  of  their  original 
rights,  were  indebted,  for  their  confequence, 
to  popular  refpedt.Cfc^) 

I  would,  now,  a(k  thefe  fubtle  politicians* 

who  fee  every  thing  in  Rome,   as  Mallc- 

H  4  branche 

{w)  Daring  the  fecond  Punic  war,  moft  of  the  dig- 
Bitie»  were  held  by  the  Patricians. 
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branche  faw  every  thing  in  God,  what  sera^ 
what  moment  of  this  perpetual  flu6tuatior>, 
they  would  feize  on,  to  take  from  the  Roman 
government,  a  pattern,  which  every  other  na- 
tion ought  to  follow  ?  They  may,  perhaps » 
be  fbmewhat  embarrafled  by  this  que(lioii» 
and  yet,  they  may  contrive  to  elude  ic 
This  will  be  their  anfwer.  *'  We  allow  that 
the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  republic  never 
had  any  properly  fixed  principles  •,'  but  you 
cannot  deny  that  its  polity  enjoyed,  at 
lead,  an  equal  advantage.  That  fpirit 
of  difcipline,  that  perfe£lion  in  the  art 
of  war,  that  fyftem,  to  which  power,  and 
encreafing  grandeur  were  attached,  fuf- 
ficiently  plead  in  favour  of  the  principal 
fprings  in  the  machine  of  government. 
Such  great  efFc6ls,  muft  have  procecde4 
from  powerful  caufes," 

Here,  I  muft  beg  to  be  indulged  with  the 
infinuation  of  a  doubt,  the  temerity  of  ad- 
vancing which  (if  doubting  can  be  temerity) 
I  fhall  not  endeavour  to  conceal.  The  Ro- 
mans, indeed,  as  their  own  hiftorians  affirm^ 
triumphed  over  their  neighbours,  almoft  as 
frequently  as  they  fought ;  but  to  form  a 
judgment  concerning  thefc  great  advantages^ 
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let  us  recollcft  that  they  waged  war,  during 
a  fpace  of  time,  nearly  approaching  to  four 
hundred  years,  ere  they  reduced  to  fubmif- 
fion,  the  fingic  city  of  Veu:(;if)  and  let  us 
wait,  before  we  cftimatc  this  fuperiority  of 
the  Romans,  until  we  (hall  have  read,  in  the 
works  of  the  hiftorians  of  the  Volfcians,  the 
iEqui,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Etrufcans,  the 
fame  fafts  which  Livy  hath  related  :  yet  even 
this,  is  unneceflary :  for  that  very  author, 
fomewherc,  confefles,  that,  for  a  long  fpacp 
of  time,  the  Volfci  were,  at  leaft,  as  fuccef- 
ful  as  the  Romans.  Wc  will  not,  in  this, 
place,  call  forth  the  too  well  known  hiftories 
of  Porfenna,  Coriolanus,  and  Brennus,  the 
Gaul;  but  fhall  reft  contented  with  remarking 
that  if  Horatius  Codes  had,  unfortunately, 
fallen,  when  he  received  the  wound  on  his 
knee;  if  the  mother  of  Coriolanus  had  died, 
fome  years  fooner  5  and  if  Manlius  Capito- 
linus  had  flept  one  quarter  of  an  hour  more, 

the 


(x)  It  appears  that,  after  a  ficgc  of  ten  years,  the 
Romans  accomplifhed  their  redudion,  folely,  by  the 
erhor,  which  this  city  committed,  in  choofing  a  king, 
and  abandoning  her  alliance  with  the  Latins  \  a  dc^ 
/e^ion  which  they  could  never  forgive. 
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the  miftrefs  of  the  world  had  been  entireljr 
overthrown. 

^  I  cannot  avoid  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  for  a  moment,  upon  this  objcft. 
Let  him  judge,  with  me,  how  frivolous  the 
common  place  obfervations,  fo  frequently 
repeated,  by  thofe  authors,  who  have  writ- 
ten concerning  the  Romans,  muft,  unavoid- 
ably, prove.  What  is  more  common  than 
to  find  it  afTerted,  that  the  fpirit  of  conqueft 
was  the  foul  of  their  government  ?  The  fpirit 
of  conqueft,  amongft  men  who  fufiered  three 
hundred  and  fixty  years  to  roll  away,  with- 
out bethinking  themfelves  of  attempting  a 
liege!  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  amongft  a 
people,  whofc  wars  were  only  wars  of  repri- 
sals, or  of  plunder !  the  fpirit  of  conqueft» 
iimongft  individuals,  who  never  imagined 
that,  to  fubdue  their  enemies,  they  (hould 
have  fcized  their  military  fortreffes  !  We  need 
not  quit  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  to  difcover  the  ~ 
fecret  fprings  in  their  machine  of  govern- 
ment :  let  us  direft  our  rcfearches,  lblcly> 
into  the  diflenfions  betwixt  the  people,  and 
the  great ;  thefe  diflenfions  conftitute  the 
fources  of  all  thofe  events  which  excite  our 
furprize.     At  firft,  the  great  dreading  the 

people,     . 
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people,  when  animated  by  their  Tribunes, 
conceived  the  expedient  offending  them  to 
war:  but  as  the  foldiers  were  obliged  to 
furnifti  themfclves  with  fubfiftance,  at  their 
own  expence,  it  was  not  convenient  to  make 
long  campaigns.     It  was,  therefore,  only  for 
a  time  that  they  were  diverted  by  war,  from 
an  attention  to  public  affairs,  and,  that  time 
being  clapfed,   they   returned   from   battle, 
more  burdened,  and  more  mutinous,    than 
they  had  ever  been.     A  projcft  was,  then, 
concerted  to  prolong  the  war,  and  to  lay. 
lieges.     To  eflfeft  this,  it  became  neccffary 
to  adopt  the  refolution  of  giving  pay  to  the 
troops.     The  Patricians  entered,  heartily,  into 
♦thefacrifice  of  their  contingent,  and  fent  it, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  the  public  treafury :' 
But  the  Tribunes  were  not  fo  eafiiy  duped. 
They  tore  the  made  off  from  this  falfe  genero- 
sity, and  expofed  the  fnare,  concealed  under 
this  apparent  beneficence. 

What  is  the  refult  of  all  this  ?  it  is,  that  it 
occafions,  in  out  opinion,  a  reaftion  of  ef- 
fects upon  caufes,  and  of  caijfes  upon  efFcdh  -z 
that  is,  for  inftance,  we  arc  induced  to  judge 
of  the  conftitution  of  a  government,  from 
fome  fplendid  circumftances,    which  excite 

our 
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our  refpeft ;  and^  on  the  other  hand,  full  of 
this  idea,  we  place  moftof  the  events,  in  the 
feme  point  of  view,  from  which  we  beheld 
the  principal  events.  Now,  I  confider  hu- 
man reafon,  as  armed  with  two  inftruments, 
and  thefc  are  contemplation,fjpj  and  expe- 
riment,. Thcfe,  only,  can  enable  it  to  pierce 
through  the  chaos  of  opinions,  in  fearch  of 
truth;  but  if,  inftead  of  perfefting  them> 
it  were  to  hurry  on,  through  the  concun:cnt 
ufe  of  each,  the  confcquence  muft  be,  that, 
clafhing  inceffantly,  the  one  againft  the 
other,  they  would  be  impaired,  before  they 
^ould  aflift  it. 

It  is  aftonilhing,  that  mankind  (hould  have 
been  almoft  conftantly  miftaken  in  the  ufc, 
of  thefc  two  inftruments.  The  phyfical  fyftein 
hath  been  fubmitted  to  contemplation,  and 
the  political  fyftem  to  experiment.  The  laws 
of  nature  have  been  founded  on  ingenious, 
but  extravagant  conjefturcs  ;  the  laws  of  Ib- 
ciety  have  been  founded  on  particular  fafts. 
The  cruelties  of  a  tyrant  occafioned  the  ex* 
tirpation  of  monarchy  5  an  unfortunate  fuccefs, 
an  crror'of  councils,  efFefted  the  difmiffion 

of 

(y)  Thcor)%  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek  woidl 
S^if^iflt,  fignifics,  only,  contemplation. 
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of  democracy  •,  an  abufe,  cither  of  power,  or 
of  riches,  threw  a  difcredit  over  ariftocracy; 
a  crime  committed  on  the  perfon  of  a  female, 
exceedingly  beloved,  eftabliflied  a  violent  fe- 
verity  in  the  inflidlion  of  puni(hmcnts ;  a 
reprifal,  diftated  by  paflion,  fixed  the  rights 
of  war.  Thus,  men,'guefling  at  the  events 
of  future  days,  by  the  circumftances  which 
had  arifen  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding 
days,  have  blunted  the  inffrument  of  expe- 
riment, and,'  entirely,  abandoned  the  inftru- 
.  ment  of  meditation. 

How  different  fhould  have  been  the  path, 
marked  out  for  the  exertion,  and  progrefs  of 
the  human  underftanding  !  aftronomy,  Phy- 
fics,  and  natural  hiftory,  have,  as  it  were, 
been  lavifh  of  thofe  given  problems,  which 
they  have  prefented,  for  our  difcuflion.  All 
that  remained  for  us,  was  to  adjuft  the  equa- 
tion, to  arrange,  and  to  number ;  a  fecond 
fiudy,  then,  courted  our  refearches,  and 
that  was  Zoology,  or  the  know-ledge  of 
living  creatures,  either  in  their  kinds,  or  fc- 
parately,  the  which  ftudy  condufted  us  to 
the  philofophy  of  phyfics,'  that  is,  the  art 
of  prcfcrving  mankind,  in  the  moft  pcrfeft 
ftate  of  welfare,  poffibly  attainable,  by  equally 

cm- 
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employing  phyfical,  and  moral  means :  I 
fay,  moral  means,  for  who  doubts  wheth^ft 
or  no,  morality  be  a  branch  of  phylics  ? 
Here  the  quantity  of  fa£ts  was  immenfe,  but 
the  inconvenience  aridng  from  variety  coun- 
terballanced  th^  advantage,  refulting  from 
multiplicity.  In  this  cafe,  experiment  muft 
have  been  attended  with  timidity,  and  whilfi: 
expe&ation  was  invQlved  in  dpubts,  the 
practice,  or  the  fcience  thrown  into  a&ion, 
could  not  have  been  employed,  except  with 
much  referve.  To  thefe  ftudies,  naturally 
fucceeded  the  fludies  of  government,  that  is, 
of  political  bodies  s  of  tho&  organized  ag- 
gregations, which  under  the  name  of  em- 
pires, or  republics,  prirfent  to  us  a  new  order 
of  moral  beings.  Now^  who  doth  not,  at 
the  firft  fight,  perceive  that  thefe  political  bor 
dies,  in  number  extremely  finaU;^  and  full  of 
varieties,  or  anomalies,  are,  of  all  the  objeft^ 
of  our  refcarchcs,  thofe  objedts  which,  more 
than  any  others,  elude  the  light  of  eg^pet- 
riment  ? 

From  thefe  refleftions,  which  we  do  but 
juft  hint  to  the  reader,  a  new  fyftcm  of  fci- 
ence, hitherto  unknown,  feems,  all  at  once^ 
to  fpring  up.     The  examination  of  nature^ 

and 
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and  of  her*  fixed,  immufablc,  and  necef&iy 
laws,  fhould  be  the  firft  foundatiGn  of  all 
knowledge,  the  initium  fapientise.  From 
thefe  primary  notions  of  naiure,  one  might 
proceed  to  her  principal  productions,  and» 
M  lengthy  to  her  circumfcribed,  and  indivi- 
duated operations.  Andrologia,  or  the  know* 
ledge  of  man  in  general,  would  ierve  as  the 
bafis  to  medicine,  natural  biftory,  and  100- 
rality  *,  and  thefe  would  give  birth  to  pdi- 
tics,  which  would  prove  but  the  relult  of  aU 
the  others.  It  is,  then,  that  an  abfolute 
Phyfiocratia  would  arife,  a  governmenc 
founded  on  the  powers  of  nacure,  and  the 
energy  of  hera£tion. 

In  a  lefs  enlightened  age,  and  at  a  period^ 
when  the  human  mind  might  not  be  fo  much 
accuftomed,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  to  the  moft 
fubHantial  nourifhment,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  apologize  for  this  philofophical  di- 
grefllon,  and,  particularly,  for  chat  concife, 
and  abftrafted  form,  into  which  I  have 
thrown  thefe  reflexions  :  but  I  am  not  igno* 
Tant,  that  knowledge  is,  in  our  days,  become 
(o  difFufive,  that  authors  can,  fcarcely,  make  > 
any  other  prctcnGons  to  a  fuperiority  over 
ihcir  readers,  except  ihofc  prctenfions  which 

may 
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may  have  arifen  from  the  labour  of  having 
meditated,  longer  than  them,  upon  the  fub- 
jefts  concerning  which  they  may  have  written* 
I,  even,  perceive  that  nothing  can  be  more 
grateful  to  the  compofer  of  a  work  than  to 
imagine  himfelf  placed  near  a  man  of  genius* 
who,  rapidly,  feizes  all  his  thoughts^  whofe 
attention  animates  him,  whofe  looks  encou- 
rage him,  and  at  whofe  fide  he  finds  fredi 
vigour  imparted  to  his  abilities,  and  additio-. 
nal  certainty  infufed  into  his  conceptions.  In 
this  confidence,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  may 
difpenfe  with  expatiating  on  the  refult  of  what 
hath  been  advanced ;  and  proving  farther, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  principles  of  polity, 
adopted  by  mankind,  have  never  refted  upon 
a  folid  bafis ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  neceflary  that  there  (hould  be  a 
fufficient  number  of  fafts,  attendant  on  this 
fcicncc,  to  reduce  it  to  experiment,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  doftrine  of  example. 

To  return  to  the  Romans :  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  recollcft  what  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  concerning  that  error,  which  leads  ui 
to  judge  of  fafts,  rather  according  to  our  an- 
terior prepofTelfions,  than  by  an  examination 
of  thofc  fads,    as  within  thcmfelves.     We 

Ihall, 
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fliall,  then,  quickly  perceive  to  what  ex- 
Cfcmes  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  the  adula- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  the  enthufiaftic  ad- 
miration of  ppfterity,  have  ftretched  them- 
felves,  to  give  a  kind  of  bold,  and  (ingular 
relief  to  the  infancy  of  the  republic.  Thus, 
when  Servius  TuUius  had  been  elevated  from 
a  ftate  of  flavery,  to  the  royal  dignity,  it 
was  aflerted,  that  a  celeftial  flatne  had  for- 
merly been  obfcrved  to  defcend  upon  his 
cradle. 

This  difpofition  appears  no  where,  fo 
ftriking,  as  in  the  opinion  conceived  of  the 
Roman  art  of  war.  Not  contented  with 
having  beftowed  on  it  the  applaufe  which  it 
dcfcrves,  its  encomiafts  would  fain  perfuade 
us  to  forget  that  it  did  not  reach  its  lad  de- 
gree of  perfection,  till  the  time  of  the  Sci- 
pios :  and  they  would  willingly  call,  that  mi- 
litary knowledge,  which  the  Romans  derived 
at  length,  folcly,  from  the  frequency  of  mif- 
conduft  and  bad  fuccefs,  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence  arifing  from  the  wifdom  of  their 
government.;^?;) 

Vol.  I.  I  I  am 

(si)  As  I  am  precluded,  by  the  fubjcft  of  this 
work,  from  entering  into  a  long  detail,  concerning  the 

Roman 
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I  am  aftoniflied  that  no  pepfon  hath,  as  yet» 
been  induced  to  compare  the  quantity  of 
battles,  which  Livy  makes  the  Romans  gain, 
with  the  fmall  number  of  real  fuccefles,  which 
they    acquired,    during   the    fpace  of  four 

hundred 


Roman  art  of  war,  I  (hall  only  produce  one,  from 
axnongft  the  many  errors  committed^  on  thefe  occa- 
ilons. 

Becaufe  it  hath  been  obferved,  chat  the  Romans,  to-- 
wards  the  time  of  the  Panic  wars,  formed  themfelves 
into  fuch  a  difpofition  of  battle,  as  to  have  occaiioned 
the  ranging  of  the  infantry,  in  chequers,  or  fqaares, 
confifting  of  three  files,  with  the  cavalry,  on  the  wings; 
it  was,  therefore,  imagined  that  they,  always,  drew  up 
their  army  in  this  order.  I  am,  however,  enabled  to 
prove,  that,  during  the  four  firft  ages  of  the  republic, 
the  cavalry  was  cooftantly  flationed,  as  a  body  of 
referve.  From  amidil  a  multitude  of  fadls,  tending  to 
confirm  this  opinion,  I  fhall  reft  contented  with  a  felec- 
tion  of  thefe  fadls  which  follow.  Livy,  mentioning  a 
^rcat  battle,  between  Fabius  and  the  Samnites,  af- 
ferts,  that  tfiis  conful  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge,  but 
that  they  threw  their  own  troops,  and  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  into  equal  diforder.  Equites  ducibus  tribunis 
antb  figna  evcdti,  hand  mult6  plus  hoflibus,  quam 
fuis  prsebuerunt  tumultus.  Now,  tbefe  equites  ante 
figna  evefli,  who  occa/ioned  fo  much  confufion  amongft 
their  own  infantry,  and  the  infantry  of  the  enemy, 
could,  furely,  be  no  other,  than  a  body  of  referve, 
xulhing  on  to  the  charge,  through  the  intervals  of  their 

foot. 
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hundred  years.  I  am  ftill  more  furprized, 
that  no  doubt  is  entertained  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  the  hiftory,  when  the  hifto- 
rian  is  obferved  to  be  fo  very  exaft,  as  never 
to  omit  the  detail  of  a  fingle  aftion :  there 
are  fu/Ecient  opportunities  of  comparing  this 
I  2  fcru- 


foot.  I  omit  the  defcHption  of  a  number  of  battles, 
daring  which  the  conful  is  fuppofed  to  have  ordered  hi» 
cavalry  to  fall  back  into  the  rear,  in  order  to  charge  the 
enemy,  in  flank ;  a  kind  of  attack,  which  mull  have 
proved  unavoidable,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  ac* 
tion,  had  the  cavalry  been  Rationed  on  the  wings; 
and  which,  alft),  could  never  have  been  executed,  if 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  had  obferved  the  fame  dif- 
pofuion  :  but  let  me  remark  that  the  four  hundredth,  and 
fortieth  year,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is  the 
period,  at  which  Livy  fixes  the  firft  introduAion  of  this 
difpofition  of  battle,  fo  ofen  praftifcd  afterwards. 
Treating  of  the  Samnites,  his  words  are :  Itaque  in 
aciem  procedunt,  equitibus  in  cornua  divifls.  Doth 
not  the  particular  attention  with  which  the  author  de- 
fcribcs  this  difpofition,  fufficiently  prove  that,  it*  was, 
hitherto,  almoll  without  a  precedent  ?  The  following 
paflage  informs  us,  that  the  infantry  did  not  march  on 
to  the  attack,  in  chequers,  or  fquarcs ;  and  is  an  addi-  " 
tional  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  which  we  have 
advanced,  infinuating  that  the  cavalry  was  ftationed,  as 
a  body  of  referve.  The  didator,  Marcus  Valerius, 
coming  up  to  the  afTiiiance  of  an  advanced  guard, 
inarched  in  the  following  order.      Prima  incedebant 

figna 
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Ifcrupulous  attention,  with  the  attention  em- 
ployed in  tranfmitting  to  us  all  the  haran- 
gues; and  of  remarking,  in  particular,  a 
certain  uniformity  in  the  defcriptions,  which 
gives  the  intelligent  reader  occafion  to  fufpeft, 

that 

figna  legion uniy  ne  quid  occultum,  aut  repentinum  hor- 
tis  timerety  fed  reliquerat  intervalla  inter  ordines  pe- 
ditum,  qua  facis  laxo  fpatio,  equi  permitti  poflent.  By 
this,  it  may  be  perceived  that  on  the  one  hand,  the 
legion  did  not»  conftantly,  leave  interval^,  for  then  the 
hiHorian  would  have  been  fatisfied,  with  faying,  that 
Chey  had  been  augmented :  and  that  q^  the  other  hand, 
the  cavalry  was   not  Rationed  at   the  wings ;  for  had 
that  been  the  cafe,  in  this  particular  iuftance,  fo  new  a 
difpofition  would  have  excited  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my, and  have  taught  them  to  expert  a  rapid,  and  un- 
expected aflault,  (quid  repentinum)  what  aftoniihes  me 
the  moft,  is,  that  no  perfoa  hath  been  led  to  make  thefe 
obfervations  by  a  convi^on,  that  they  were  abfolutely 
neceffary,  to  effedt  an  explanation  of  certain  parages, 
which  mufl^    without  it,    have  appeared  abfurd.     It 
hath  been  ob(erved  that  the  Roman  cavalry  fometimes 
attacked  the  enemy  in  Hank,  and,  at  other  times,  in 
the  rear^    and  thus  gained   a  decifive  vidory ;  they, 
fometimes,  alfo,  alighted,  to  renew  the  fight,  on  foot. 
Now,    it  is  ridiculous  to   affcrt,    that    the  Romans, 
having  no  ikill  in  horfemanfhip,  frequently  gave  the 
preference  to  an  attack  on  foot,    becaufe  it  is   well 
known,  that  the  decifion  of  the  battle  was,  often,  owing 
to  their  having  charged  on  horfeback.     The  fad,  then, 
was  fimply    this.     When  the  enemy  had  kept    their 

flanks 
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that  the  variety  of  the  different  orders  of 
battle,  was  confined  to  the  tallies  of  the  au- 
thor, and  not  to  the  poffibilities  of  war. 
What !  after  fo  many  battles  gained,  by  the 
kft,  the  right,  and  the  center  divifions ; 
1 3  after 


flanks  too  clofe,  to  apprehend  their  being  broken  intOn 
and  when  the  firfl  attack  of  their  infantry  had  made 
the  Roman  foot  give  way,  the-confuls,  perceiving  that 
they  had  neither  time,  nor  opportunity,  to  make  a  di- 
veriion  againft  the  wings,  failed  not  to  order  the.  horfe^ 
men  to  alight,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  dire6Ung  the  ma* 
niple  to  open,  they  led  on  this  body  of  referve,  (ant6 
iigna)    that  is,  in  the  front  of  the  troops. 

As  to  the  Roman  art  of  war,  in  general,  the  befl^ 
judgment  which  I  can  prefume  to  pafs  on  it,  after  the 
moil  mature  examination,  is  this :  daring  almoft  five 
ages,  Rome  did  not  mach  outftrip  her  neighbours  in 
the  acquifition  of  advantages.  Her  infantry  were  never 
diHinguifhed  by  their  fuperiority,  and  in  moft  of  her 
faccefsful  wars,  the  vidlory  was  owing  to  the  good 
order,  and  intrepidity,  with  which  the  cavalry  charged. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  truth  is  but  little  known  ;  but 
could  I  perfuade  the  military  men  to  read  Livy,  with, 
attention,  I  flatter  myfelfthat  they  would  agree  with 
me.  As  to  the  reil,  the  Romans  had  no  idea  of  conti« 
nuing  the  war  by  campaigns,  and  fo  ignorant  were 
they'  of  ilratagems  of  any  kind,  that  when  Hannibal 
employed  them,  and  when  his  Numidian  cavalry  glained 
advantages  over  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans,,  the  Utter 

were 
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after  three  hundred  and  (ixty  years,  paflcd 
in  war,  is  Veii  not  yet  taken  !  Veil  fuftains  a 
ficge  of  ten  years :  (let  it  be  obferved  how 
fufpicious  the  refemblance  is,  between  this 
account,  and  the  account  of  the  fiege  of 
Troy).  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  taking 
cf  Veil  is  effe&ed,  fokly,  by  the  fuperior 
genius  of  one  man.  And  what  man  ?  the  de- 
liverer, the  reformer  of  his  country,  the  im- 
mortal Furius  Camillus !  what  (hall  I  fay  of 
theSamnites,  who  fupportcd  a  war  againft 
Rome,  during  a  fpace  of  forty  years  ?  or  of 
the  Gauls,  who  almoft  condantly  triumphed 
over  the  Romans,  however  hiftorians  may- 
have  laboured  to  difguife,  and  even  to  alter 

the 


were  involved  in  a  feries  of  defeats,  which,  as  they  in- 
creafcd,  were  attended  by  additional  circumftances  of 
humiliation^ 

To  conclude ;  it  doth  not  appear,  that  the  Roman 
authors,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  thofe  times  in  which 
the  republic  Ai  11  exilled,  and  %pfore  liattery  had  arifea 
to  its  full  hefghth,  did,  at  any  period,  fairly  make 
out  their  preteniions  to  thofe  excefiive  praifes,  which 
were  afterwards  laviihcd  on  their  nation.  Witnefs  that 
confojQion  of  Sallull.  —  Sciebam. . . .  facundia  Grxcos^ 

gloria  belli  Gallos^  ante  Romanis  fuifie (Bellum 

CatU.) 
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the  narrative  of  fafts?(tf)  but  it  will  be  ob- 
jefted  to  me,  chat  Rome,  at  lengthy  became 
the  miftrefs  of  the  world  •,  and  I  (hall  be 
afked  what  proofs  can  remain  to  account  for 
her  prodigious  fuccefs,  if  her  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, and  her  art  of  war  be  thus  attached* 
To  this  objeftion  I  anfwer,  firft,  that  he 
who  takes  the  dimcrhfions  of  an  edifice,  doth 
not,  on  that  account,  pretend  that  he  can 
pull  it  down  i  and  if  I  have  imagined,  that 
an  enthufiaftic  admiration  hath  attributed  too 
much  merit  to  the  polity  of  the  Romans,  I 
am  not  the  lefs  induced  to  revere  a  thoufand 
admirable  circumftances,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  as  examples  worthy  of 
our  imitation.  Secondly,  I  muft  remark,  that 
whilft  men,  endued  with  the  moft  profound 
learning,  and  the  moft  lively  genius,  have 
I  4  facriSced 

(a)  It  is  apparent  that  the  account  of  the  arrival  of 
Furius  Camillus,  whea  the  Romans  were  on  the  point 
of  treating  for>thcir  ran  fom,  is  no  more  than  the  fabu- 
lous invention  of  either  prifle,  or  flattery.  The  Che- 
valier Folard  hath  fully  refuted  it,  in  his  commen- 
taries on  Polybius,  notwithflanding  that  he  hath  pafTed 
by  iheteftimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fo  diredlly  oppo- 
fitc  not  only  to  the  aflertions  of  Livy,  and  Plutarch, 
but,  alfo  to  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  who  puts  this 
fcntence  into  the  mouth  of  Claudius.  •*  Capti  aGal- 
lis  fumus.". ...  V.  Tacit  Axinal.  lib.  ii. 
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facrificed  all  their  attention-  to  the  talk,  of 
finding  in  Rome  herfelf,  the  fouree  of  her 
grandeur,  they  have  too  much  negleded  the 
inveftigation  of  thofe  exterbr  caufcs,  which 
contributed  to  that  grandeur ;  as  if,  in  deter- 
mining on  the  power  of  a  lever,  it  were  not 
neceffary  to  go  to  the  extreme  point,  and  af- 
certain  its  refiftance.  It  is  an  omiflion,  of 
which  I  accufe  the  celebrated  Machiavcl,  and 
the  illuftrious  Montefquicu,  above  all  others, 
(b)  becaufe  the  former,  and  the  latter  could 
not  have  avoided  infufing  -into  their  obfcrva- 
tions  all  the  Bre  of  their  genius,  and  all  the 
fagacity  of  their  underftanding:  fince  they 
have  negleAcd  this  objed,  let  us  endeavour 

to 


fij  Machiaixly  in  the  compoAtion  of  his  admirable 
difcourfesy  concerning  the  firft  decad  of  Livy,  doth 
not  feem  to  have  endeavoured  to  unravel  the  fyfiem  of 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  republic*  Neither 
hath  the  prefident  Monteiquieu  fuppofed  this  to  be  a 
new  and  neceiTary  talk :  doth  his  work ,  then,  corref- 
pond  with  its  title  ?  the  reflexions  which  he  allows  him- 
fclf  to  make  on  the  five  firH  ages  of  the  republic 
fcarcely  take  up  fixty  duodecimo  pages  ;  I  muft  confefs> 
that,  whatfoever  genius  may  diilinguifli  thefe  refle«^ons^ 
they  feem  fo  vague,  and  fo  detached,  that  they  rcfemble 
marginal  notes,  written  on  the  fame  work>  of  which 
Machiavel  W43  the  commentator^ 
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to  throw  fome  light  upon  it,  and  firft,  let  us 
confider  Italy,  as  within  herfclf. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  favourable 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  any  ftate  whatfoever^ 
than  the  pofture  of  Italy,  at  the  demife  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  that  is,  at  the  period, 
when  the  Roman  republic  began  to  acquire  a 
certain  ftability.  In  fa£t,  matters  were  fo 
arranged,  that  the  neighbouring  inland  na- 
tions, although  fufficiently  warlike  to  excr- 
cife  the  courage  of  the  Romans,  were,  not- 
withftanding,  as  yet,  too  barbarous  and  too 
unpolifhed,  to  avail  themfclves  of  the  means 
of  reducing  them  to  fubmiffion  •,  whilft  the 
people  inhabiting  the  countries  nearer  to  the 
ihoresof  thefea,  were,  at  once,  affluent  and 
refined,  but  too  effeminate  and  cnnervated, 
to  render  themfelves  formidable.  Thus  Italy 
found  herfelf  divided  into  indigenous  nations, 
ftill  retaining  their  barbarifm,  and  Grecian 
colonies,  amongft  which,  commerce  and  in- 
duftry  had,  already,  introduced  luxury  and 
corruption.  The  Romans,  having  become 
the  conquerors  of  the  neareft  neighbouring 
nations,  ihould,  at  the  fame  time,  have  van- 
quiflicd  all  Italy.  The  weakncfs  of  Capua, 
and  the  pufiUanimity  of  the  people  of  Taren- 

tum» 
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turn,  may,  cafily,  be  recollcfted;  but  it 
ihould,  alfo,  be  remembered  that,  if  Pyrrhus^ 
Icfe  iaeonftant,  lefs  vague  in  his  projedks,  or 
rather  more  immediately  interefted  in  the  li- 
berty of  Italy,  had  vigoroufly  puflied  on  the 
war,  perhaps,  Fabricius  had  been  the  laft 
hero  of  whom  Rome  could  have  boafted- 
Rome,  having  once  rendered  herfelf  the  mif- 
trefs  of  Italy,  what  was  wanting  to  make  her 
the  miftrefs  of  the  whole  world,  but  to  con- 
ceive it  poflible  that  fhe  might  be  miftrefs  ? 
Carthage  taught  her  to  perceive  it,  and  feemed 
to  enter  into  competition  with  her,  only  to 
enable  Tier  to  know  her  own  power.  In  faft, 
what  ftate  haVi  the  Romans  to  fear  ?  was  it 
Sicily,  divided  into  feveral  fmall  republics^ 
and  governed  by  feveral  petty  tyrants? 
Could  the  Illyrians,  a  defpicable  people, 
whofe  whole  lives  were  fpent  in  afts  of  piracy, 
be  the  objefts  of  their  apprehenfions  ?  or, 
could  even  Macedonia  herfelf  alarm  them> 
when  engaged  in  all  the  Grecian  quarrels, 
and  rendered,  in  her  turn,  the  theatre  of  re- 
volutions ?  all^  the  forces  of  Europe  had  pal- 
fed  into  Afia,and  the  military  power  became, 
lately,  fixed  there,  as  if  that  region  had  been 
its  native  refidence. 

Car- 
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Carthage,  thcn^  was  all  that  remained  in 
the  Weft:  but,  what,  within  itfelf,  was  this 
power  of  Carthage  ?  it  was  like  the  power 
which  the  Eriglilh  enjoy,  at  prefent,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  India  •,  that  is,  a  power,  which, 
having  been  eftaBlifhed,  by  an  afpiring  and 
viftorious  commerce,   at  once,  extended  it- 
felf along  the  coafts,  and  caufed  its  influeace 
to  be  felt,,  through  all  the  inland  parts  :  there 
is,  however,  this  difference ;    the  power  of 
the  Englifti  pointed,  at  leaft,  to  a  refpeftable 
objeft,  a  kind  of  vice,  where  its  whole  force  ' 
concentrated  -,    whilft   Carthage,    like  thofc 
polypuffes,  the  vague  exiftencc  of  which,  lofes 
in  energy,  what  it  acquires  in  the  fuperficies, 
fcemed  more  jealoufly  employed  in  extending 
than  in  fortifying  hpr  pofleffions.     The  Nu- 
midian  kings,  fuch  as  Syphax,  and  MafinifTa; 
the  people  of  Spain,  fuch  as  the  Celtibcrians 
and  the  Lufitanians ,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardi- 
nia,, and  of  Corfica,  were  to  Carthage,  what 
the  Morattocs,  and  the  Indians  are,  in  this 
age,  to  the  Englifh  cftabliftiments,  and,  par- 
ticularly, what  the  Mexicans  would  have  been 
to  the  Spaniards,  if  thele  laft,  contented  with 
trading  amongft  them,  had   not  cruelly  re- 
folved   on  their   dcftrudion.      Now,    thcfe 

powers. 
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powers,  thus  cftablifhcd  by  commerce,  find 
it  more  neceflfary  to  attack,  than  to  prepare- 
for  a  defence.  Some  fea-ports,  fome  fortK 
lied,  faftories,  and,  chiefly,  the  fuperiority^ 
which  valour  and  induftry  acquire  over  the 
ignorance  of  a  cowardly,'  and  ftupid  people,, 
are  the  only  means  to  be  employed  10  enforc- 
ing the  obedience  of  fo  many  tributary,  or 
allied  nations.  In  the  moment  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  arms,  and  declaring  war,  it  is  czfy 
to  obtain  fuccours,  which  may  follow  in  the 
train  -,  but  when  the  enemies,  recovered  from 
their  firfl:  fright,  fhall  have  thought  of 
making  diverfions,  then  all  the  advantage 
will  begin  to  pafs  over  to  their  fide.  They 
have  only  one  plan  of  attack,  but  thcfe  other 
powers  mud  concert  a  thoufand  methods  of 
defence.  The  profpefl:  of  the  vaft  extent 
of  their  domains,  far  from  infpiring  theni 
with  confidence,  fervesonly  to  multiply  theit 
fears,  and  as  a  fmgle  facrifice  is  thought  a 
prefage  of  bad  fucccfs,  the  defire  of  prefcrv- 
iog  every  thing,  induces  them  to  divide 
their  forces.  Thefe  timid  precautions  difi  ufe 
a  languor  over  the  operations  of  war.  The 
allied  nations  which,  before,  feemed  to  atteft 
their   authority,  foon    become  fufpeftcd  in 

their 
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their  turn.  Inftead  of  fending  them  againft 
the  enemy,  it  is  neccffary  to  watch  over  their 
fliotions  ;  and  it  is  thus,  that  a  republic 
which  fcemed  the  fovereign  of  Africa,  of 
Spain,  and  of  Sardinia,  concluded  every 
thing,  with  having  for  its  enemies,  the  Afri- 
cans, the  Spaniards,  and  the  Sardinians. 

From  this  pidlure,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  Romans,  who  aggrandized  them- 
felves  only  by  repelling  the  attacks  of  their 
neighbours,  and  who  were,  in  faft,  rather 
raifed  to  a  relief,  than  aggrandized,  ought 
to  enjoy  an  advantage  over  the  Carthaginians. 
Placed  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  of  which  they 
had  rendered  themfclvcs  the  mailers,  their 
fleet  might  eafily  command  the  two  feas, 
and  their  armies  might  quickly  march  to 
every  part,  in  which  the  enemy  fliould  have 
dared  to  appear.f^^  Befides,  in  the  firft  Punic 
war,  the  Romans  were  but  auxiliaries,  and 
fmce  Syracufe,  under  Gelo,  under  Dionyfius, 
and  under  Agathocles,  could  fo  effedlualiy, 

and 

(c)  Strabo  imagined  that  the  fituation  of  Rome  had 
contributed  much  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  repub- 
lic:  he  reafoned  like  a  geographer.  Montefquiea  dif- 
covers  all  thefe  caufes  in  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
laent :  he  reafoni  like  a  civilian. 
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and  fo  often  refift  the  force  of  Carthage ; 
nay,  could  even  reduce  her  almoft  to  the 
brink  of  deftrudtion,  it  is  not  aftonifhing  "that, 
with  fuch  an  ally,  Rome  gained  fomc  vifto- 
ries.  Had  the  life  of  Hiero  been  prolonged, 
he,  undoubtedly,  would  have  contrived  an. 
expedient,  that  might  have  ballanced  the 
power  of  thefe  two  formidable  enemies,  and 
have  applied  himfelf  to  the  talk  of  delivering 
Sicily,  from  the  inconvenience  of  being  bur- 
dened with  any  foreign  troops.  Indeed,  the 
accomplifhment  of  fuch  an  enterprize,  muft 
have  been  attended  with  fome  difficulty,  as 
this  ifland  contained  a  number  of  different 
fmall  dates,  divided  in  their  interefts^  and 
jealous  of  each  other.  But  Hiero  was  pro- 
te6ted  by  the  Romans  :  there  can  be  nothing 
more  dangerous,  than  to  receive  proteftion 
from  an  ambitious  power ;  the  fpecious  pre- 
text with  which  fuch  a  power  inverts  itfelf, 
anticipates  that  firft  effort,  of  which  every 
nation,  jealous  of  its  liberties,  is  always  fuf- 
ceptiblc. 

Whilft  the  Romans,  like  a  wreftler,  who 
had  the  vi&ory,  without  being  fatigued  by 
the  contcft,  were  happy  in  the  undifturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  own  power,  the  empire 

of 
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of  Carthage  was  Ihakcn,  even  to  the  founda- 
tions. A  war  amongft  the  Mercenaries,  a 
hundred  times  more  terrible  than  the  war  of 
the  Romans,  occalions  the  blood  to  flow  in 
rivulets,  and  fcatters  confufion  around  the 
government  J  it  was,  then,  that  Rome,  in 
oppofition  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  nay,  in* 
oppofition  to  that  decency  which  would  be 
maintained,  in  our  times,  even  during  the 
very  exertion  of  an  adt  of  ufurpation,  took 
pofieflion  of  Sardinia,  and  thus,  rendered 
herfelf  the  miftrefs  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  fecond  Punic  war  quickly  blazed 
forth,  and^  here  it  is,  that  the  Romans  begin 
to  (hew  themfelves  in  their  true  colours. 
Whatfoever  title  to  our  admiration,  they 
may  have  pretended  to  poflcfs,  they  are 
going  to  lofe  it,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  few 
years.  A  fingle  man  tore  off  the  malk  •,  it 
was  not  even  Carthage ;  it  was  Hannibal 
alone,  who  contended  with  this  powerful  re- 
public !  what  an  ailonifhing  feries  of  defeats! 
what  accumulated  inftances  of  weaknefs  in 
her  councils,  and  cowardice  in  her  coni- 
bats! 

Yet  Rome  did   not  link....  true....  but 
doch  it  follow  that  the  Romans  produced  ex- 
amples 
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amples  of  an  admirable  firmnefs,  and  con- 
ftancy  ;  that  Fabius  was  one  of  the  grcatefl: 
generals  of  antiquity  ;  and  that  Rome,  at 
length,  prevailed,  by  the  ftrength  of  her 
conftitution,  and  by  her  fole  afcendancy  over 
Carthage  ?  This  queftion  hath,  often,  been 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  cannot 
treat  of  it,  here,  without  giving  too  much 
into  common-place  quotations,  with  which 
the  reader  muft  have  been,  frequently,  fa- 
tigued. We  rather  chufe  to  hazard  fome  re- 
flections upon  the  plan,  concerted  by  Hanni- 
bal ;  and  we  mufl:  confefs  that  it  appears  to 
be  the  mod  ra(h,  and  extravagant  plan,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  human  mind  :  not,  in- 
deed, that  we  prcfume  to  blame  thefe  daring 
diverfions :  but  what  is  the  objeft  of  a  diver- 
don  ?  it  is  to  give  a  terrible  and  unexpefted 
ftroke.  Thus  Agathocles,  leaving  Syracufe 
befieged,  prefented  himfelf,  at  once,  before 
the  walls  of  Carthage :  but  the  rapidity  ne- 
ceffary  to  thefe  operations,  requires  that  they 
fliould  be  conduced  by  fca  -,  that  their  firft 
fuccefs  ftiould  be  cafy,  and  that  the  terror 
into  which  the  enemy  might  be  thrown^ 
fhould  be  fudden  and  unforefeen. 

On 
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On  thefe  principles,  let  us  form  a  judg- 
ment concerning  the  conduft  of  Hannibal. 
Could  there  have  been  a  longer,  a  more  labo- 
rious, or  a  nrK)re  loathfome  expedition,  than 
ihat  expedition  in  which  it  became  neceffary 
to  croft  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, whilft  the  foldiers  felt  fatigue,  difeafe, 
and  mifery,  as  the  preludes  to  a  bloody  war  ? 
To  what  were  his  firft  fuccefles  owing?  to 
the  treachery  of  fome  peafants,  to  the  helplels 
fiwaiion  of  the  mountaineers,  and  dill  more, 
to  the  ignorance  and  mifconduft  of  the  Ro- 
man generals,  who  neither  defended  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  Rhone,  nor  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps.     I  pafs  over,  in  filence,  thofe  unex- 
pefted   viftories   near  Sicinum,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Trebia ;  but  what  (hall  be 
faid  of  the  march  of  Annibal,  through  the 
moraffes  of  Clufium ;  of  the  folly  of  the  Ro- 
man generals  who,  at   lad,  gave  his  army 
time  to  reinforce  themfelves,  and  who  came 
to  an  engagement,  at  Thrafymenc,  in  the 
very  moment,  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
fatisficd  with  keeping  them  at  bay,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  the  perplexing  necelfity  of  en- 
tering   into    Winter  quarters  ?     What !   if 
Frederick  the  Great,  hath  been,  once  in  his 
Vol.  I.  K  life- 
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life-time,  accufed  of  temerity,  bccaufe  the 
fiege  of  Olmutz  was  drawn  out  to  a  confide- 
rable  length,  and  this  alfo,  when  the  efforts 
of  the  Auftrians,  to  retake  the  field,  were  in- 
credible; fliafl  Hannibal  be  juftified,  for 
having  undertaken  an  enterprize,  which  mufl. 
have  proved  his  ruin,  if  attended  by  a  fingle 
misfortune,  and  to  which,  viftory  herfclf 
could  have  infured  no  fuccefs  ? 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objefted  to  me,  that, 
if  fortune  favoured  this  celebrated  Cartha- 
ginian, at  the  beginning  of  his  expedition, 
fhe,  foon  afterwards,  manifefted  her  incon- 
ftancy,  when  the  fenate  of  Carthage  refufcd 
to  fend  into  Italy  the  neceffary  fupplies,  to- 
wards the  continuation  of  the  war :  to  which 
I  anfwer,  firft,  that  Hannibal,  before  it  be- 
came likely,  that  he  fhould  receive  any  fuc- 
cours  from  Africa,  had  furmounted  the 
greateft  difiicOlties,  attending  his  enterprize, 
and,  of  courfe,  already  fubmitted  to  all  thofc 
events,  of  which,  if  a  fingle  event  had  proved 
unfavourable,  he  muft  have  been  irretriev- 
ably loft.  Secondly,  that  all  his  credit,  at 
Carthage,  was  limited  to  a  faftion ;  and  that 
he  fhould  have  known,  that  when  a  repub- 
lic is  divided  into  two  factions,  the  faftion 

which 
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'which  acquires  its  advantages  abroad,  is  Iia-> 
ble  to   lofe  its  influence  at  home,  becaufe 
great  fuccefles  attraft  envy,  and  remove^  at 
the  feme  lime,    that  dread  which,    alone, 
can  maintain  order  in  a  divided  (late.     Nd 
circumftance,  therefore,  was  more  eafily  to 
be  forefeen,  than  the  fall  of  the  Barcinian 
&&ion  •,  nor  cpuld  any  thing  be  more  incon- 
fideratc,  than  to  expeft  fupplies  from  a  jea- 
lous fenate,  who  had  never  looked  upon  this 
diverfion  with  approbation.      That  Hanni- 
tal  ihotAd  have  been  driven  out  of  Italy  is, 
then,  no  longer  a  matter  of  aftonifhment  5 
the -wonder  lies,   in  his  not  having  been, 
fjoncr^  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat :   we  muft  nol  admire  the  Ro|fians,  who 
fought  in  their  own  Wgntry,  and  ^re,  con- 
flancly,    able  to  ojp^^lfe-  four  armies,  to  a 
Gngle  army :  it  b  HannFbal,  whom  we  muft 
ipplaud;    Hannibal,  who,   deftitute   of  all 
upplics,  and  weakened  even  by  his  own  vic- 
tories,  perceived  himfelf  forced  to  keep  up  a 
iefenfive  war,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  country, 
donging  to  the  enemy  j  how  particularly 
s  that   fuperiority  of  genius    to   be  com- 
-icnded,  which  taught  him  to  bring* into fub- 
Jcion,  an  aflcmblage  of  barbarous  nations, 
K  2  and 


^  I 
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and  to  acquire  fuch  a  dominion,  over  theii] 
difpofition,  as  empowered  him,  in  every  pe- 
culiar cafe  of  neceffity,  to  infpirc  them  with 
cool  perfcverance,  in  the  place  of  too  daring 
a  confidence ;  and  with  a  devoted  obedience, 
inftead  of  too  prefumptuous  an  oppofition  to 
his  direftions  ! 

Amidft  fuch  a  multitude  of  celebrated 
events,  which  arofe  during  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  forget  one 
event,  apparently,  ftill  more  aftonifliing, 
than  the  -enterprife  of  Hannibal,  fincc  it  ii 
fomething  like  a  reiapfe  into  the  error  com- 
mitted by  this  great  general.  I  allude  to  the 
fuccours  led  on  by  Afdrubal,  and  defeated  by 
the  confuls,  Livius,  and  Nero :  and  here,  } 
cannot  avoid  inveighing  againft  thbfe  partia 
prepoffeflions,  which  would  «ot  fufier,  ever 
this  circumftancc,  to  pafs  by,  without  draw 
ing  from  it  an  opportunity  of  bcftowing 
prdfufion  of  applaufe  on  the  Romans ;  as  ii 
any  thing,  but  the  heighth  of  folly,  couU 
have  adopted  the  defign  of  marching  fron 
Spain,  and  of  croffing  the  Alps,  and  th< 
Apennines,  with  the  view  of  affifting  an  army 
blocked  up,  as  it  were,  in  Brutium^  an; 
with  difficulty,  fupporting  themfelves  in  thi 

cxtrcmit 
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extremity  of  Italy ;  and  as  if  the  ftolen  march 
of  Nera  was  not,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  moft 
obvious  operation  imaginable,  and  even  the 
firft  rudiment,  and  earlicft  leflbn,  in  the  mi- 
litary fcience.  Could  Hannibal,  rcafonably, 
have  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
leading  his  army,  without  interruption, 
acrofs  Apulia,  Daunia,  Samnium,  and  Pice- 
num,  in  order  to  join  Afdrubal,  amongft  the 
Ombri  ?  are  not  two  armies,  thus  put  in  mo- 
tion, from  oppofite  quarters,  conftantly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  probability  of  a  defeat,  whilft 
they  form  only  a  detached  part  of  the  whole 
body  ?  undoubtedly,  he,  whom  we  have  ob- 
fervcd,  viftorious,  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant 
of  time,  in  Saxony,  in  Silefia^  and  in  Pome- 
rania  ;  he,  who,  finding  himfelf  hemmed  in, 
by  three  formidable  armies,,  and  on  the  point 
of  feeing  a  fourth  army  rufli  forward  to  at- 
tack him,  knew  how,  by  the  combined  force 
of  military  policy  and  fignal  vi&ories^  to  dif- 
fipate,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days,  thcfe  unit- 
ed ftorms  i  this  truly  great  man,  who  bears 
nothing  about  his  charader,  that  can  eclipie 
his  glory,  except  the  peculiarity  of  exifting 
in  thefe  modern  times,  would  have  felt  him-, 
felf  exceedingly  at  eafe,  had  he  been  diftator 
K3  of 
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of  Rome,  when  Hannibal  made  his  entry 
into  luly.  He  would  have  fmikd  at  ihe  te- 
merity of  thcfe  barbaiians  ;  and  that  conduft, 
which  in  Livius  was  the  eflfeft  of  ignorance, 
in  him,  had  been  the  effect  of  policy ;  I 
mean,  that,  inftead  of  blocking  Afdrubal  up 
within  the  defiles  of  the  Apennine  mountains, 
which  might  have  been  eafily  accomplifhed, 
by  any  one,  the  lead  verted  in  the  opera- 
tions of  a  dcfenfive  war,  he  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  advance  upon  the  plain,  and 
thus,  have  concerted  the  opportunity  of  de- 
ftroying  him,  by  a  finglc  battle. 

Such  a  multitude  of  errors,  committed  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  the  number  of  difaftcrs, 
which  were  the  confequenccs  of  thofe  errors, 
might  well  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  the 
Romans,  in  Spain  and  Sicily.  Thus  Scipio 
propofed  his  celebrated  diverfion,  as  an  enter- 
prize,  the  fuccefs  of  which,  was  to  prove  in- 
fallible. Even  his  departure  bore  rather  the 
air  of  a  triumph  thart  a  dangerous  expedition. 
Hannibal  flew  to  the  relief  of  Carthage; 
but  what  intelligent  fpeftator  could,  then, 
have  remained  doubtful  of  the  event  ?  How 
could  it  be  luppofed,  that  an  army,  harrafled 
by  a  long  and  miferable  war,  would  not  be 

intimidated 
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intimidated  by  that  irifufferable  contraft, 
which  they  met  with  on  the  plains  of  Zama  ? 
and,  what  was  this  army  ?  the  Carthaginian 
Phalanx  did  not  form  a  third  part  of  it.  The 
remainder  confided  either  of  ill-difpofed  auxi- 
liaries, or  difgufted  mercenaries,  who,  de- 
prived of  the  prpfpeft  of  plunder,  faw  nothing 
before  their  eyes,  but  danger.  Hannibal 
hath  been  blamed  for  placing  thefe  mercena- 
ries, in  the  front  raf  ks  ;  to  have  pitied  him^ 
had  been  more  natural,  fince  he  had  reafon 
to  miftruft  them,  to  fo  violent  a  degree,  as 
to  conceive  no  hopes  of  their  making  any  ef^- 
forts  to  conquer,  unlets  fupported,  or  rather 
guarded  by  the  national  foldiers. 

But  under  whatfoever  difadvantages  Han. 

nibal  may  have  laboured,  yet,  nothing  can 

impair  the  glory  of  Scipio.f^/ This   hero, 

K  4  even 

(d)  The  encomiums,  which  our  ingenious  author 
kath  bellowed  on  Scipio,  are,  at  once,  warm  and 
jafl.  That  illuftrious  Roman  poflefled  the  happy  art  of 
blending  the  accomplifhmcnts  of  the  gentleman,  and 
the  fcholar,  with  the  conduft  and  intrepidity  of  the 
foldier.  Learned,  and  admiring  learning,  he  patro- 
nized 2nd  retained  about  him^  the  mod  eminent  in 
the  liberal  fcienccs.  If  he  retired  from  his*  military 
employments,  it  was  only  to  cultivate  the  fruits  of 

peace* 
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«ven  in  his  firft  enterprizes,  blazed  out  witii 
a  peculiar  luftre :  fomechin^  divine  predo- 
minates over  his  charaftcr,  anu  is  vifible  ia 
all  the  inftanccs  of  his  fortune.  Happy 
Rome  [  thou  native  land  of  the  Scipios,  and 
the  ^milii,  why  fhouWll  thou  be  debafed  bjr 
frivolous  and  pedantic  praife  ?  why  Ihould 
thy  encomiafts  affeft  to  honour  thee^  by  opr- 


peace.  Bufied  cither  in  iludy,  or  in  arms,  hi»  mind' 
was  as  much  difciplined  by  fcience,  as  his  body  was 
cxpofed  to  peril.  Till  this  memoriiblc  period,  the 
Romans  had  but  little  knowledge  of,  and  perhaps, 
lefs  pafiion  for  the  works  of  art.  The  introduifUoo  of 
the  fineft  models  of  this  kind  was  reiJerved  fox  Scipio,^ 
NIarcellus,  Paulus  j^milius,  and  6veu  Mummius»  the 
ignorant  Mummius,  fo  lidiculous  a  contrail  to  theie 
celebrated  chiefs,  that  he  threatened  the  pcrfons,  who 
were  intruded  with  the  carriage  of  fome  piCtuFCs  an.d 
ftatucs,  taken  at  Corinth,  that  if  they  loft  thofe,  they 
ihould  give  him  new  ones.  The  rage  for  poffefling 
thcfe  elegant  coieftions  became  fo  vi-  lent,  that  the  de- 
predations of  Verres  were  not  cither  without  adtocatcs, 
Of  imitators.  What  the  Romans  could  not  buy,  like 
true  virtuofi,  they  ilole :  Livy,  n.cntioning  the  intro- 
duftion  of  the  flctaes  from  Syracufc,  makes  this 
obfervation.  Cxterum  inde  primum  iivitium  mirandi 
Grscarum  artium  opera,  liceniiasque  huic  facra,  pro- 
fanaque  omnia  vulgo  fpoliandi,  fat^^am  eft,  qu£  pof- 
tremoin  Roma,  nos  deos,  templum  id  ipfum  primum, 
quod  a  Marceiio  eximie  ornatum  eft,  vertit. . . .  •  S^ea 
eharaiitr  of  SJ/>io  in  the  CoKtiotfcur,  K. 
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ntons,  fo  different  from  thofe,  which  thou 
draweft  upon  thyfelf  ?  were  I  to  ofFtrr  thee, 
.  the  homage  of  my  admiration,  my  fancy 
would  tranfport  me  to  the  public  ftanding 
places,  where  I  might  behold  Marcellus, 
difplaying  to  thy  view,  the  wonders  of  Sicily  \ 
or  rather,  where  I  might  fee  Emilius,  leading 
at  his  chariot  wheels,  a  train  of  kings,  pre- 
ceded by  their  riches:  then,  fhould  I,  with 
tranfport,  give  thee  thofe  titles,  which  thou 
hadft  arrogated  to  thyfelf.  I  applaud  thy 
fortune,  that  fortune,  of  which  thou  waft^ 
in  former  ages,  fo  vain,  and  to  which  thou 
haft  gloried  in  attributing  power,  rather  than 
to  thy  barbarous  infancy,  thy  unfertled  laws, 
thy  tcmpeftuous  government,  and  even  thy 
vcrtues,  which  were  never  more  celebrated 
than  in  thofe  mifcrablc  times,  when  thou  hadft 
only  preceptors,  in  the  place  of  heroes,  (e) 

From 

(e)  Proindc  abhoc  orfurus  aliquis  initio ipfcs 

in  teilimonium  vocavcrit  Romanes,  ut  qui  p!us  fortunue 
i|yam  vlrtuti  rcfulerint.     (Plut.  de  fort.  Roir..) 

Thii  little  trcaiill-,  by  Plutarch,  is  worth  reading.  It 
will,  there,  be  fcen  that,  cxclu(iveof  feme  fuperllitious 
ideas,  his  opinions  concerning  the  Roman  afTairs  are» 
apparently,  like  thc/e,  which  we  have  prefumed  to 
iLCvunce.     Now,    as  Plutarch  cannot  be  fufpeded  of 

havin? 
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From  the  conqueft  of  Carthage,  Rome 
arofe  the  miftrefs  of  the  whole  world :  from 
that  period,  what  power  could  have  oppofed 
her?  Could  Philip,  Antiochus,  or  Perfius,. 
furrounded  as  they  were  by  jealous  neigh- 
bouring ftates,  and  kings  who  were  their  ene- 
mies, have  amufed  themftlves  with  the  hopes 
of  doing  more  than  Carthage  did  ?  It  .is, 
^t  this  period,  in  parricular,  that  the  fortune 
of  the  Romans  becomes  fo  confpicuous. 
Rome,  triumphant,  or  rather  entering  into 
the  pofieffion  of  riches,  might  have  funk  into 
effeminacy  ;  affluence  might  have  introduced 
luxury;  to  luxury  might  have  fucceeded 
jealoufies  amongfl:  the  citizens,  and  thefc 
jealoufies  would,  in  their  turn,  have  brought 
on  troubles,  and  civil  difcord  :  fome  few 
years  of  repofe  would  have  given  birth  to  all 

thefc 

having  treated  with  injuflice^  the  Rojnaps,  on  whom 
he  hath  lavifhly  bellowed  the  moil  flattering  encomiums, 
there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  thefe  fentiments  were  not 
ofieniive  to  them.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman 
emperors  were  a^cullomed  to  place  in  their  own  chamber, 
a  golden  ftatue,  rcprefenting  fortune.  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  perceiving  himfelf  at  the  point  of  death,  ordered 
this  flatue  to  be  carried  to  his  fucceiTor  ;  and  this  action 
was  fuppofcd  to  be  the  fignal  of  his  renunciation  of  the 
cmpiic;  ' 
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thcfe  evils:  but  the  bad  policy  of  Philip, 
and  the  prefumption  of  Antiochus,  preferved 
the  Romans  from  this  danger.  Inftead  of 
temporifing,  inftead  of  raifing,  as  it  were,  a 
bank  to  repel  the  torrent,  thefe  two  princes 
were  fo  rafli  as  to  turn  their  arms  agamft  a 
people,  inured  to  war,  by  a  long  feries  of 
military  operations,  and  elevated  with  the 
moft  fignal  fucceflcs.  This  was  a  madnefs, 
fo  ftrikingly  marked,  as  almoft  to  render  an 
enquiry  into  the  motives  of  it  difgufting : 
but  as  true  philofophy  doth  nqt  deem  it  a 
fufEcient  intelligence,  if  fhe  difcover  the  mif- 
takes  of  human  nature,  nor  reft  till  ftie  hath 
fecn  from  whence  thofe  miftakes  fprang,  wc 
Ihall  rifque  fome  refleftions,  on  the  caulcs  of 
thefe  lingular  events. 

It  cannot  be   denied,  that  whatfoever  ad* 
vantages  Rome  might,  hitherto,  have  gained, 
fhe   neverthelefs   had  not  yet  acquired   any 
great  eftimation  amongft  the  Gfeeks.  They 
faw  all  thefe  exploits,  in  the  light  of  wars  be- 
tween Barbarians,  and  were  more  accuftomed 
to  dwell  on  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus,  than 
on  the  battle  of  Zama.     One  may  even  per-  ' 
ceive  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Macedonian 
war,  the  Romans  had  no  allies,  except  the 

£toIians  ^ 
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Etolians;  a  people  hated,  and  difcredited 
throughout  all  Greece ;  but  who,  notwith- 
ftanding,  attributed  to  themfclves,  all  the 
fuccefs  of  the  battle  of  Cynofcephalus,  and 
boafted  that  they,  alone,  had  triumphed 
over  Philip.  Pride,  and  a  vain  prefumpticn, 
were  vices,  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  of  thofe 
times.  There  is'  every  reafon  to  imagine^ 
that  they  did  not  begin  to  fear  the  power  of 
t'le  Romans,  but  in  the  moment,  when  they 
felt  the  fatal  effedls  of  it.  As  to  Attalus, 
and  Eumenes,  his  fon,  who  aflifted  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  wars, 
tfiey  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  kings  cf 
fortune.  Wavering  and  ill-eftabli(hed>  but, 
above  all,  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  great, 
neighbouring  monarchies,  they  perceived  na 
danger  in  feconding  a  repubUc,  from  whom 
they  conjeftured  that  they  had  lefs  to  fear, 
than  to  hope. 

In  the  midft  of  thefc  rifing,  or  expiring 
monarchies  •,  in  the  midft  of  the  convulfions 
with  which  thofe  new  empires,  the  relics  of 
ihe  power  of  Alexander,  were  inceflantly 
agitated,  the  Grecian  republics,  too  weak, 
too  difunited,  to  exift  merely  by  their  own 
j.ower,  did  not  fail  to   add  a  conGderabie 

force 
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force  to  the  party,  which  they  embraced. 
They  were  weights,  which  ferved  to  adjuft 
the  ballance,  and  which,  perpetually,  pafled 
from  one  fcale  into  the  other  fcale :  and  yet^ 
lulled  by  the  remembrance  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependency, they  extended  their  open  arms 
to  the  firft  (late,  which  prefented  to  them 
a  pifture  of  thelc  bleflings.  Now,  the  Ro- 
mans having  made  a  proclamation,  which 
was  delivered  by  Quintus  Flaminius,  of  their 
intention  to  reftorc  Greece  to  her  freedom, 
and  to  deliver  all  the  cities,  from  the  burden 
of  foreign  garrifons,  the  Greeks  were  fuch 
dupes,  as  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  face  of 
their  country  would  be  changed,  and  that 
Rome  would  affift  them,  in  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  arbitrary  power.  It  is,  indeed,  well 
.deferving  our  notice,  that,  prior  to  the  con- 
quefts  of  Alexander,  defpotifm  was  un* 
known  in  Europe,  except  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Perfians.  It,  then,  fallicd  forth^ 
at  once,  from  the  midft  of  the  Grecian  army  ; 
but  unattended,  either  by  the  antiquity  of 
empires,  or  the  long  anceftry  of  royal  houfes, 
the  ufual  fupport  of  authority,  its  reign  was 
conftantly  precarious,  nor  had  it,  yet,  ac- 
quired any  ftability.     The  people,  therefore, 

•  returned 
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returned!  to  their  liberty^  as  to  their  natural 
condition.  The  fnare  laid  by  the  Romans, 
to  entrap  this  mod  enlightened  quarter  of  the 
world  was,  indeed,  terrible  ;  and  this  ap- 
parent beneficence  had  no  other  effeft,  than 
to  break  down  all  covenants,  all  bonds,  and 
all  political  fyftems,  amidft  thefe  unfortu- 
nate people,  whp,  now,  in  exchange  for  the 
fwcet  fentiments  of  liberty,  felt  nothing  but 
the  convi<rtion  of  their  own  weaknefs. 

The  Greeks  had,  undoubtedly  aded  more 
prudently,  if,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Ro- 
mans from  rifing,  at  their  fide,  to  fuch  a 
fitch  of  grandeur,  they  had  united  them- 
fclves,  firmly,  to  each  other,  or  even  formed 
an  alliance  with  Philip  :  but  the  members  of 
fmall  republics,  in  which  the  fpirit  of  party, 
ufurps  the  place  of  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
chufc  rather  to  perifli  with  their  enemies, 
than  to  yield  to  them  the  moft  infignificant 
advantage.  There  was  no  tyrant  whatfo- 
ever,  whom  a  faftion  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred to  the  chief  of  an  oppofite  faftion  : 
and  the  confederacy  of  the  Achaians,  who 
were  not  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of 
calling  Philip  to  their  afliftance,  when  the  in- 
tended war  againft  the  Etolians  was  in  agi*- 

tation. 
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tation,  deferted  Perfius,  when  it  became  nc- 
ceflary  to  oppofe  the  Romans.  As  to  Antio- 
chus,  his  prcfumption,  his  Afiatic  pride, 
the  diftance  at  which  he,  ftill,  viewed  the  forces 
of  the  Romans,  and  above  all,  the  feeds  of 
difcontent  which  he  fowed  amongft  the  Rho« 
dians,  were  thecaufes  of  his  ruin.  I  fhall 
fay  nothing  of  Perfius,  fincc  that  prince  at 
cended  the  throne,  involved  in  fuch  unhappy 
circumftances,  as  to  have  felt  00  alternative 
between  war  and  bondage.  Thus,  what** 
foevcr  ill  fuccefs,  he  had  reafon  to  expeS: 
from  his  enterprifes,  they  were,  notwith* 
Handing,  become  neceiTary. 

Such  were  the  errors  in  policy,  which 
cleared  the  path,  along  which  the  Romans 
were  to  pafs,  ere  they  arrived  at  univerfal 
monarchy.  We  have  obferved  this  people, 
giving  laws  to  Europe,  to  Afia,  and  to  Afri- 
ca;  but,  like  thofe  c'miflaries  who,  prcvi- 
ous  to  the  breaking  out  of  war,  are  fent  to 
fathom  the  defigns  of  princes,  to  examine 
into  the  (late  of  their  forces,  and  difcover 
what  fupplies  may  be  expcdled  from  them, 
we  have  traverfed  the  whole  worldj  that  we  . 
might  form  ajuftef  idea  of  the  rnterprizes  of 
the  Romans,  and  of  the  reafons  of  their  fuc- 
cefs : 
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ccfs  :  in  this  refpeft',  we  have  purfuecLa  plait^ 
far  different  from  that  plan  adopted  by  thofe 
writers,  who  have  limited  all  their  refea"rches 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  wha 
may  be  compared  to  thofe  inaftivc  citizens, 
whom  Paulus  ^milius  upbraided  with  idly 
difcufling,  in  the  forum,  the  pofture  of  af- 
fairs, and  contenting  themfelves,  in  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  conful  was  departing  on  fome 
important  expedition,  with  merely  attending 
him  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  wilhing  him 
a  fortunate  fuccefs.(/)  From  the  refult  of 
our  reflcftions,  we  derive  a  conviflion  that 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  power,  exifted 
rather  beyond,  than  within  this  celebrated  re- 
public. Let  us,  now,  examine  the  effects 
of  the  Roman  government,  in  its  more  im- 
mediate relation  to  its  own  particulars,  and 
the  influence  which  it  poflcffed  over  the  for- 
tune of  other  nations. 

CHAP. 

(f)  Examine  the  oration,  which  Platarch  makes 
Paulas  Emilius  deliver,  on  his  departure  for  Macedon. 
It  is  a  curious  paflage,  and  capable  of  diminiihing  the 
opinion,  which  may  have  been  conceived  of  the  Ro« 
nuns  in  thofe  times. 
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CHAP.    ^I, 


the  influence  i>ftbe  Roman  government  over  the 
bappinefs  of  the  people:  the  condition  of  tho 
Romaps  till  the  time  of  C^f/ar. 


H  E  title  of  this  chapter  fufficiently  inti« 
mates,  that  the  conquefts  of  the  Romans^ 
and  even  their  heroic  vcrtues,.  are,  no  longer 
to  be  the  objefts  of  our  attention.  Were  the 
people  happy  ?  was  it  fortunate  to  live  at 
Rome?  fuch  are  the  queftions,  which  we 
muft  now  refolve,  as  if  we  were  in  the 
place  of  Lucumof^^  or  Appius,  when  thefc 
two  (Irangers  came  to  cftablifh  themfelves  in 
this  city. 
Vol.  L  L  It 

fgj  •*  Afttfwards^  Ludui  Tarjuinius  Pri/cus.^^ 
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It  is  needlefs  to  declare,  that  we  Ihall  not 
confider  this  queftion,  relatively  to  the  paf- 
fiofls  and  manners  of  our  contemporaries* 
Were  it  even  to  be  proved,  that  the  condi«> 
tion  of  the  Romans  did  not  appear  ta  merit 
the  envy  of  the  French,  or  the  Englifii,  it 
would  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  this  con- 
dition was,  in  ilfelf,  unhappy.  In  fa6t,  wbat- 
foever  inclination  we  may  have,  to  refer 
every  thing  to  our  own  peculiar  ideas,  wc 
have  been  long  fince  accuftbmcd  to  the  ad- 
iniffion  of  hmc  parcicDlar  fuppofitions^  by 
which,  we  are  contented  to  regQ]jite  the 
feelings  of  our  mind !  thus,  frequently,  a 
philofophical  and  palTive  fpeftator  bears  a 
part  in  the  frenzy  of  Scide,  or  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  Poiieuftes :  but  there  is  fomething 
more  than  this;  there  arc  certain  generalities, 
certain  marks,  by  which,  the  condition  of  a 
nation  i^  manifefted  in  the  abftraft.  As 
groaning  is  a  fign  of  pain ;  fo  -  complaints, 
debates,  and  quarrels,  are  proofs  of  the  dif- 
contentment,  and  aimoft  univerfal  mifery  of 
!^e  people:  and  without  alluding  to  civil 
wars,  famine,  contagion,  and  the  like  cala- 
mities I  is  not  the  ferocity  of  individuals,  a 
conftant  fymptom  of  habitual  fufferings  ?  no- 
thing. 
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thing,  therefore,  prevents  us  from  judging 
of  the  ancients,  as  we  fhould  judge  of  each 
other ;  neither  are  we  precluded  from  the  ap- 
plication of  chefe  great  obje£ls,  to  the  moft 
known  principles  of  morality  and  politics* 
But,  amrdfl:  fo  many  revolutions,  and  fuch 
a  multitude  of  alterations,  made  in  the  forms 
of  the  Roman  government,  how  can  we,  pof- 
fibly,  advande  an  opinion  concerning  it,  with 
any  degree  of  precifion,  unlefs  we  divide  its 
hiftory  into  feveral  epochas  ? 

From  the  foundation  of  Rome,  to  the  ex« 
pulfion  of  the  kings,  may  be  included  a  pe^ 
riod  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years  } 
from  the  expUlfion  of  the  kings,  to  the  entire 
conqueft  of  Italy,  may  be  allowed  the  fam6 
fpace  of  time ;  from  the  firft  Punic  war,  to 
the  deftrudlion  of  Carthage,  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years; 
and  from  that  event,  to  the  fubverfion  of  the 
republic,  about  fifty,  or  iixty  years,  at  the 
moft,('i^;  thefe  four  different  epochas  muft 
L,2  fervc 

(b)  If  I  miftakc  not,  the  banifhmcht  of  Tarquin, 
and  the  total  deflru^ion  of  the  regal  power  were  effec- 
ted in  the  two  hundred  and  forty-fifth  year  of  Rome  ; 
It^y  was  entirely  conquered  in  the  year  489.   Carthage 

^  wai 
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fervc  as,  as  four  difFercnt  points  of  view,  in 
which,  we  may,  behold  the  Roman  people. 
We  only  intreat  the  reader  to  be  fatisficd, 
although  we  (hould  not  call  thefe  epochas, 
the  four  ages  of  the  republit.  He  will, 
doubtlefs,  difpcnfe  with  our  dtftinguifliing 
its  infancy,  its  youth,  its  manhood,  and  its 
old  age.  All  this  inHgnificance  of  low  rhe« 
toric,  and  bad  policy,  could  tend  to  no 
vieful  purpofe^  except  a  demonAration  of 
the  too  general  abufe  g[  words,  and  the  in- 
fluence, which  language  may  poflcfs  over 
opinions.  In  faA,  as  foon  as  men  became  fo 
weak,  as  to  efteem  the  frivolous  flights  of 
intcUedts,  which  are  more  fubtk,  than  pene- 
trating, they  were,  by  degrees,  accuftomcd 
to  affix  to  them  fome  meaning ;  and  they 
no  longer  confidered  republics,  or,  even 
governments,  but  as  kinds  of  phyflcal  beings, 
whofe  difeafes,  habitudes,^  regimen,  ,&c.  it 
was  neccflary  to  examine.     The  rcafon  of  all 

^ this, 

was  overthrown  in  621  ;  and  the  republic  was  cxtin- 
guiftied  in  706.  It  was  not  neceffary  for  the  ingeni- 
ous and  ele|;ant  author  to  write  with  the  preciiion  of 
an  arithmeucian.  It  is  rather  the  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  human  nature,  than  the  formal  chronologiil, 
who,  to  eommunicate  his  refearches  with  the  greater 
pcrfpicuity  to  the  reader,  divides  this  period  into  four 
aras.  K. 
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this^  is,  chat  nothing  exercifes  and  fatigues 
the  mind  more  than  abftradlion  ^  and  that 
this  aft  of  withdrawing  fome  part  of  the  idea 
f^fom  the  other  parts  of  it,  hath  need  of  fup- 
porting  itfeif  on  fenfiblc  circumftances. 
Hence,  it  is,  that  the  language  of  argument 
is,  conftantly,  on  the  point  of  running  ouc 
into  a  figurative  llile ;.  a  llile,  equally  vicious 
and  incorreft,  of  which,'  allegory  is  the  worft 
abufe.  Thus,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
more  ignorant  and  unpolifhed  a  nation  is, 
the  more  its  language  abounds  with  metar 
phors  and  comparifons.  They-  are  the  art- 
ful expedients  of  the  mind,  to  elude  that 
cxaft  definition,  which  fo  frequently  baffles 
all  her  powers.  Are  the  principles  of  a  re- 
public to  be  unfolded  ?  jt  is  compared  to  a 
Kving  being.  Are  the  propertres  of  ajuft, 
man  to  be  explained  ?  He  is  likened  to  a.  re- 
public. Thus,  are  we,  inceflantly,  turning 
rounds  within  a  circle  of  errors,  where  every 
thing  meets  with  its  refemblance,  and  where 
nothing  is  deci(ive.(0  But  it  is  not  fufiicient 
L  %  ta 

fij  Plato,  in  writing  his  trcatifc  on  a  republic,  feexns 
to  have  had  no  dbjed  in  view,  except  the  teaching  as 
in  what  juHice  confificd*    He  cooipares  man  to  a  re.- 

pabUc, 
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to  condemn,  and  avoid  tbefe  abufes,  intro* 
duced  before  our  time,  k  may,  perhaps,  bo 
oeceiTary  to  open,  for  ourfelves,  new  roads  j 
and  fmce  we  muR  difcover  fome  means,  o£ 
afcercaining  the  fpirit  of  the  different  political 
conil:tutions,  it  mighi  not,  probably,  be  im- 
proper :o  confid  r,  whether,  inftead  of  fix- 
ins  our  whole  attention  on'iws,  and  infti- 
tucions,  which  ate,  ficqu^ntly,  the  cfFeft  of 

chance. 


public,  in  which  rcafon  is  the  monarch,  and  where  the 
pi^&ons  form  the  common  people.  To  this  fabtle  idea, 
wc  owe  thofe  ingenious  extravagancies*  which  (bme, 
modem  authors  are,  flill,  now  and  thpn,  revin^gr 
tothe  difgraceof  philofophy  !  as  totheref:,  Plato  wa* 
not  always  fo  allegorical ;  nor  hath  he,  at  times,  been 
above  defcending  into  exadt  definitions.  Diogenes  La* 
ertittsobferves,  that  he  made  the  excellence  of  govem- 
meut  coniift  in  three  circumAances.  Firft,  in  the 
goodnefs  of  the  laws ;  fccondly,  in  the  obedience, 
which  the  people  paid  to  thofe  laws ;  and  thirdly,  in 
the  exigence  of  fuch  cuAoms,  and  rules,  as  were  jible 
to  fupply  any  defed  in  the  laws«  In  like  manner,  to 
difcover  the  vices  in  a  government^  Plato  propofed  the 
examination  of  three  things,  in  particular ;  firft,  if  the 
laws  were  not  ferviceable,  either  to  the  fabjefl-inhabi- 
tants  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  foreigners;  fecondly,  if 
thefe  laws  may  be  tranfgrefTed  with  impunity  ;  thirdly, 
if  there  be  no  laws,  and  if  tyianny,  folely,  predomi- 
nate in  the  flate.  There  may  be  lefs  of  ingenuity  itt 
this,  but  it  is  much  more  intelligible. 
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chance,  it  were  not  beticer  to  employ  ourfelves, 
particularly,  m  the  inve(tigatk>n  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances,  under  which,  a  people  may  have 
formed  themfelves,  and  in  an  enquiry,  con- 
cerning the  charafter  and  interefts  peculiar 
to  mankind,  in  the  moment  when  they  en- 
tered into  a  fociety,  and  had  enaAed  their 
laws.  In  fadt,  the  people  mud  have  exilled 
prior  to  the  eftablifhment  of  laws ;  and  the 
founders,  either  of  republics,  or  of  empires, 
could,  fcarcely,  have  been,  all,  in  the  fame 
pofition,  when  they  had  fettled  their  forms  of 
government.  Now,  there  is  reafon  to  iu^poSe 
that,  thefe  firft  moments  threw  a  very  coa- 
fidcrable  influence  over  the  future ;  fo 
much,  indeed,  that  one  might  propofe  this 
political  problem  :  from  the  given  circum- 
ftances,  attending  the  eftabliibment  of  a 
people,  find  out  the  appertaining  fpirit  and 
<;hara£lerC^^.  Thus,  for  inftance,  one  might 
JL  4.  be 


fJkJ  I  cannot  determine  whether  this  ob6rvatioii 
hath  been  negleded  by  political  authon,  or  whether  I 
have  never  been  firickcn  with  it>  in  any  part  of  their 
works  :  bat  I  have  a  particular  pleafare,  in  paying  a 
tribute  of  applaufe  to  the  writer,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  it.  I  mean  the  author  of  i'hiftolre  politique  da 
goovemement  Romain. 
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be  convinced,  that,  whatever  modifications 
were  dcfigned  to  have  been  introduced, 
amongft  the  governments  of  Tyre,  Sparta^, 
and  Athens,  the  fpirit  of  commerce  ought 
to  have  reigned  in  the  firft,  the  fpirit  of 
equality,  in  the  fecond,  and  the  fpirit  of  in- 
dcpendance,  in  the  third. f /J 

Thij 

(I)  I  cannot  difpenie  with  obferving,  in  this  place^ 
that  the  above  cited  idea,  differs,  widely,  from  the 
maxim,  advanced  by  Machiavel,  in  his  difcourfe  on 
Livy.  He,  there,  a^eits,  that,  to  enable  a  flate  ta 
cxift,  for  any  long  period,  it  is  neceflary  to  call  it, 
frequently,  back  to  the  firft  principles  of  its  condita- 
tion.  It  appears  to  me  that  almoft  every  (late  hath  been 
eftabliihed  in  circumfiances»  quite  oppofjte  to  thofe 
circumflances,  in  which,  in  proccfs  cf  time,  it  became 
involved  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  ufelefs,  and 
even  detrimental,  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  a  remedy  ; 
every  alteration  in  a  date  is  not  a  certain  fign  of  the 
corruption  of  the  people.  The  variations  introduced 
by  particular  circiimflances,  may,  and,  even,  ought  to 
have  a  great  influence  upon  the  government.  A  bar- 
barous and  unpolifhed  nation  may  become  commer- 
cial, and  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  whilfl  a  commercial 
nation  may  grow  warlike.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  ne- 
ceflary,  amidft  theie  changes  of  government  to  didin* 
guifii  with  precifion,  that  which  appertains  to  the  na» 
Cure  of  things,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  corruption 
of  mankind.  Idlenefs,  pride,  and  difobedtence  are 
certain  marks  of  corruption ;  but  the  changes  of  fortune, 

new 
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This  method  of  confidcring  our  fubjeft, 
ftems  to  throw  it  into  a  new,  and  more  per- 
fpicuous  light.  But,  amid  ft  the  different 
applications,  in  which  we  might  employ  it, 
we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  Romans, 
and  examine  under  what  circumftaoces,  their 
firft  legidation  endeavoured  to  give  fbme  form 
to  the  ftace. 

Let 


new  pretenfionsy  and  alterations  in  ranks,  and  dig** 
nities,  ^ow  not  from  the  fame  principle.  At  Rome, 
for  inilance,  a  Plebeian  might  Hand  for  the  confulfhip, , 
and  yet  the  republic  would  not  have  been  corrupted : 
and  in  like  manner,  at  London,  a  merchant  might  fit 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  without  any  difparagement 
to  the  nation.  At  Rome,  the  perpetuity  of  families, 
the  honours  conferred  in  time  of  war,  vertues,  and 
manners,  foon  raifed  the  confequence  of  the  Plebeians. 
At  London,  the  fpirit  of  commerce  hath  rendered  the 
merchant,  as  important  as  the  man  of  quality.  The 
Plebeian,  in  the  time  of  Canuleius,  could  not  have 
been  compared  to  the  Plebeian  in  the  time  of  Valerius  $ 
neither  is  there  any  refemblance  between  the  modern 
merchant  of  London,  and  the  merchant  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third  :  now,  to  have  pretended,  at  a  par- 
ticular crifis,  to  have  brought  back  a  ilate,  to  its  firft 
principles,  would,  if  at  Rome,  have  reduced  a  power- 
ful and  refpe^able  people,  to  their  original  mifery, 
and  debafement ;  and,  if  in  England,  ijt  would  have 
eftabliflied  a  feodal  government,  in  the  place  of  a  go- 
vernment, founded  on  property,  and^  equal  reprefenta- 

lion; 
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Let  us  recoUeft  what  hath  been  obfertred^ 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  we  fhaU  per* 
ceive  that,  according  to  all  appearance,  Ro«- 
mulus  was  but  an  adventurer,  of  whom  Nu- 
mitor  availed  himfelf,  to  be  revenged  on 
Amulius,  and  who  foon  afterwards  was,  in 
his  turn,  fo  fufpefted  by  Numitor,  that  this 
prince  knew  of  no  circumftance,  which  he,  fo 
eagerly,  defired,  as  the  immediate  opportu- 
nity of  getting  rid  of  him,  by  furnifliing  him 
with  means,  wherewith  to  eftablifli  a  colony^ 
Romulus,  therefore,  aflcmbled  feme  ypung 
men,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Alba,  with 
whom    he    Joined  thofc    adventurers,    ^^/> 

chofe 


tion ;  we  mait  enquire^  thcn>  firfl»  what  hath  been  the 
chara^ier  of  a  nadoiiy  at  the  time  of  its  eftabliihment. 
Secondly,  what  influence  this  national  charaAer  had 
vpon  the  conduction  of  the  Hate.  Thirdly,  if  the  firR 
cufloros,  and  primitive  laws  are  fo  good,  as  to  merit 
the  being  preferved,  or  if  the  alterations  in  eircum^ 
ilances  have  drawn  th?m  into  the  legiflation.  It  is  in 
lhi&  laft  cafe,  that  the  original,  and,  primitive  cha- 
rafler  of  a  nation,  may  End  itfelf  adting  in  oppoiitioD 
to  its  interells  ;  and  then  great  care  mait  be  taken,  left 
it  be  led  back  to  its  firil  principles ;  it  is  even  necef-- 
fary  to  fulTer  them  to  be  obliterated,  as  much  as  pofllble» 
for  fear  that  the  people,  always  willing  to  become,, 
again,  what  they  had  been,  might  never  prove  wha* 
ihey  ooght  to  be,  % 
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chofe  to  offer  themfelves.  Amongll  thefi; 
lad  were  feme  individuals,  whole  birth,  or 
affluence  entitled  them  to  a  fuperior  diftinc* 
tion  s  they  were  feparated  from  the  lower 
clafs  of  the  people,  and  united  with  the  chief 
of  tfie  Albans ;  they  conftituted  the  body  of 
Patricians.  No  fovereign,  who  doth,  not 
eftabli(h  his  power,  either  by  force  of  arms, 
or  by  fome  particular  revolution,  can  become 
arbitrary.  It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
Romulus,  to  pay  the  greatefl:  attention  to  the 
principal  members  of  his  colony.  From 
hence,  arofe  that  fpirit  of  ariftocracy,  and 
that  charafteriftic  of  fierccnefs,  which  it 
always  prcfervcd.  A  colony  cftabliflied, 
without  any  regard  to  commerce  and  in- 
duftry,  muft  of  courfc  be  driven  into  afts 
of  plunder;  from  plunder  arife  reprifals^ 
and  reprifals  render  a  ftate  of  war  neceflary, 
and  habitual.  From  hence,  may  be  derived 
the  firft  interior  arrangement  of  the  city  of 
Rome :  from  hence,  proceeded  the  plan  of 
throwing  the  Roman  people  into  the  form 
of  a  legion  j  a  form,  the  bcft  adapted  to  their 
fituation,  at  that  period,  when  the  women 
\^ere  fo  few  in  number,    within  this  infant 

colony^ 
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colony,  that  it  might  be  confidcred  as  a  littlfe 
army. 

The  firft  want,  of  which  a  warlike  colony 
becomes  fenfible,  is  the  want  of  population; 
As  pillage  is  more  attended  to  than  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth,  and  war  more  purfued 
than  commerce,  foldiers  are  more  neceflary 
than  flaves  -,  hence,  arifes  the  principle  of 
putting  no  individual  to  the  fword,  and  of  re- 
ducing no  enemy  into  captivity,  who  deliver* 
lip  his  arms ;  a  principle,  which  merits  the 
ftrifteft  attention,  fince  it  may  be  confi- 
dered,  as  the  fource  of  all  the  fuccefs,  which- 
waited  upon  the  Romans. 

A  colony,  cxpofed  to  the  dangers  of  war^ 
ftiould  always  be  prepared  for  battle;  nor 
can  it  difpenfe  with  keeping  its  members, 
as  nearly  collefted  together,  as  poffible. 
From  hence,  proceed  a  limitation  of  ellatcs, 
and  the  neceffity  of  confining  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies to  the  cultivation  of,  only,  a  fmalh 
portion  of  land.  This  neceffity  gives  birth 
to  frugality  -,  and  frugality  introduces  aufte- 
rity  of  manners,  &c. 

A  colony,  in  which,  about  the  time  of  its 
cftablilhmcnr,  the  number  of  women  was 
cxtrenTcly  inconfiderable,  and  conquered,  alfo, 

by 
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by  the  power  of  the  fword,  would,  of  courfc^ 
reduce  thefe  women  into  a  fubjediion  to  the 
moft  rigorous  laws  J  nor  would  the  children 
be  exempted  from  the  fame  fevere  regula- 
tlons.(m)  From  hence,^  may  be  derived,  that 

cruel 

CmJ  It  is  certain  that  the  wives  were  puniihed  with 
death,  lor  the  flighted  o^ences :  for  example,  if  they 
had  drunk  wine.  Fathers  eiyoyed  the  power  of  life 
^  and  death  over  their  children,  and  this  baf  barOus  au- 
thority included  a  right  to  fell  them,  as  flaves.  Dio- 
H) fius  Halicarnailius  hath  obferved,  that  alllegiflators 
have  thought  it  proper,  to  fix  the  length  of  time,  during 
vv;hich,  the  children  were  to  remain  fubje£l  to  paternal 
authority ;  that  the  entrance  into  the  age  of  puberty 
was. the  period  appointed  by  fome  legiflators,  for  their 
enfranchifement;  whilll  others  had  determined  chat 
they  fhould  receive  it,  on  the  inllant  of  their  marriage: 
but  that  the  Romans,  more  wife  than  all  the  reft  of  the 
world,  had  appointed  no  particular  limits  to  this  au- 
thority. 

The  inhuman  cuHom,  which  Lycurgus  eflablilhed  at 
Sparta,  was  adopted  by  Romulus,  with  only  one  foften- 
ing  reftndiion.  The  latter,  inflead  of  permitting  the 
Romans  to  expofe  their  weak  and  deformed  children, 
in  the  firH  moments  of  their  exigence,  gave  orders,  that 
they  fhould  be  preferved,  during  three  years;  as  in  that 
interval,  either  receiving  health  and  (Irength,  their 
limbs  might  knit  themfelves  into  better  proportion  ;  or, 
their  parents  might  acquire  an  aifedion  for  them,  which 
^ey  were  too  unnatural  to  feel  before.  Although  this 
'aw  was  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  the  .twelve  tables,  it 

was. 
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cruel  authority,  cxcfcifed  by  hufbands  over 
their  wives,  and,  even,  by  fathers  over 
their  offspring.  The  power  of  fathers  is, 
always,  more  fliarp,  and  more  abfolute  than 
the  power  of  mothers,  A  mother  may  be 
confidered  as  the  chief  moderatrix  of  patcr^  • 
nal  defpotifm. 

Such  are  the  obfcrvations,  which  the  Ro- 
man people,  in  their  infant  ftate,  naturally, 
fugged  to  us.    However  inconfiderable  the 

number 

was,  yet,  too  frequently,  tfanfgre^ed :  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  imagine,  that  paternal  authority,  fo  barbaroufly 
exerted,  muft  have  extinguifhed  all  traces  of  filial  piety  ; 
but  Romeabonnde(^with  ftriking  inftances  of  the  pre- 
valence of  this  vertne ;  and,  as  a  proof,  that  the  feveritjT 
of  thofe  laws,  to  which  the  wives  were  fnbjed,  watf 
kept  ina^ve,  by  their  exemplary  behaviour,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  more  than  four  ages  had  elapfed* 
when  Carvilius  Ruga,  by  repudiating  his  wife,  occaii- 
oned  the  very  firft  divorce.    K, 

It  had  not  the  appearance  of  a  modem  feparatioa. 
The  chafttty  of  the  fair  Roman  was  unfnliied  by  fiif- 
picioD.  Sterility,  a  misfortune,  but  not  a  crime,  war 
all  the  huAiand  could  allcdge  againft  her ;  it  was  ufual 
for  the  citizens  to  fwear  that  they  married.  With  thef 
view  of  having  children.  Refpea  for  the  oath  which 
he  had  taken,  alone,  induced  Carvilius  to  diilblve  the 
union.  The  motive  was,  at  leaft,  plaufible;  and  yet. 
all  Rome  beheld  him,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
with  indignation.  £• 
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number  of  thefe  colonifts  may  be,  they,  not* 
vithftanding,  afibrd  us  an  ample  intimation^ 
that  they  were  dcftincd  to  prove,  conftantly, 
ambitious  in  their  projects,  fierce  in  their 
modes  of  government,  and  ferocious  in  their 
manners.  However,  the  admiflion  of  the 
Sabines,  into  the  city  of  Rome ;  however  the 
peaceable  reign  of  a  foreign  }egiflacor,f)y;  who 
sttempced,  with  the  afliftance  of  religion,  and 
the  laws,  to  (often  the  manners  of  a  barba-^ 
rous  people ;  and  however,  the  more  fplendid 
reign  of  another  fbreigner,('0)  who  extricated 
the  Romans,  from  their  groveling  (ituation^ 
by  providing  for  their  earliefls,  and  moft  ef** 
lential  wanes;,  may  have,  ibmewhat,  modi- 
fied t&eir  original  chara^riftic,  we  are,  ftill^ 
certain  of  tracing  it,  from  the  af&fTination  of 
CamiUus,  down  to  the  profcriptions  of  Sylla. 
But,  were  it  even  true,  that  the  vertues  of 
infant  Rome  had  fo  far  prevailed  over  her 
vices,  that  happinefs  may  be  faid  to  have 
refided  within  her  firil  cottages,  what  confe* 
quecfces  can  be  drawn  from  hence,  condu- 
cive CO  the  welfare  of  mankind  ?    would  it 

follow 


(nf  Numa  Pompilias. 
(0)  T*rqtiiri,  the  cider. 
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follow  that  the  people  muft,  generally^  enjoy 
the  greateft  Iharc  of  felicity,  in  a  ncwly-rifing 
Hate  i    but  the  beginnings  of  empires  are, 
only  as  moments,  in  the  leries  of  ages  ^  and 
the  objeA  of  a  good  government  fhould  be 
to  give  permanence    to  public   happineis. 
Rome,  incefTantly,  engaged  in  battles^  that 
Ihe  might  procure  fome  fiieaves  of  corns  i 
Rome,  at  once,  a  ftranger  to  the  tranquility 
of  focial  life,  and   the  aftivity  of  induftry  ; 
Rome,    ftill  poor,  (till  deftitute  of  power, 
doth  nof  prefent  to  our  view  a  very  Battering 
profpefk  i  and  what,  at  the  bottom,  could 
the  common  people  be,  who  fufTered  them* 
felves  to  be  governed,  during  the  fpacc  of 
eight  days,  by   a  king//;    already,  in  his 
grave,  a  prey  to  worms;  who,    at  length, 
received  from  a  female  hand,  a  flave  for  thefr 
monarch ;  and  who,  foon  afterwards,  became 
vi£lims   to  a  deteftable  tyrant,  from  whofe 
yoke,  ihey,  perhaps,  could  never  have  been 
freed,  if  the  fenfe  of  honour,  had   not  been 

more 


CpJ  Tanaquillay  the  wife  of  Tarquin  the  elder, 
thought  it  proper  to  conceal  the  death  of  this  prince^ 
■ntii  Servius  Tullius  fhoald  have  fixed  his  plan  to  facr 
ceed  him,     Servias  Tullius  was  born  a  flave. 
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more  violent,  than  the  fenfe  of  liberty  ?  and, 
let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  a  certain  eafe  of 
life,  a  kind  of  fatisfadtion  which  iprings  from 
an  equality  of  fortunes,  could  have  indem* 
nified  the  Romans  for  what  they  might  have 
felt  from  other  quarters,  fince  the  mifery  of 
the  people,  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  the  ri« 
gour  of  impofitions,  and  the  weight  of  ufury 
had,  all,  rifen  to  excels,  from  the  time  of 
Scrvius  Tu\lius.((q)  It  muft  be  confefied, 
therefore,  that  this  firft  epocha  of  the  go* 
vernment  of  kings  doth  no  where  afibrd  us 
a  piiflure  of  happine&. 

In  the  fucceeding  times,  we  (hall,  proba- 
bly, perceive  more  grandeur  than  happinefs  ^ 
more  vertue  than  confolation.  Their  kings 
had,  fcarcely,  been  expelled,  when  a  cruel 
v^ar  was  kindled  to  accomplifh  their  re- 
cftablifliment  Infpite  of  her  victories,  gain* 
cd  at  the  lake  Regillus,  Rome  perceived  her 

Vol.  L  M  enemies 


(^J  See  the  oration,  in  which  Dionyiius  HalicaN 
nafllas  fuppofes  this  king  to  have  declared  to  the  Romaa 
people,  that,  by  ordering  a  general  Cenfns,  he  only 
meant  to  diftribute  lands  amongft  thofe,  who  had  none^ 
And  to  remedy  the  bad  effe^s  of  afary,  which  is  a  na- 
tural confequence  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  pay- 
oient  of  taxes, 
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enemies  encamped  upon  the  Mons  Jankulus  i 
and  nothing  but  the  intrepidity  of  a  fingle 
man  cfFcfted  the  prefervation  of  alL^r^  The 
death  of  Tarqqiii,  indeed,  diflipated  the 
alarms  of  the  new  republic  ;  but  the  people, 
in  the  room  of  one  tyrant,  whom  they  had 
loft,  found  a  thoufand  tyrants,  amidft  the 
Patricians.  Were  I  defirouc  of  fixing  an 
opinion,  concerning  the  happinefs  of  the 
Romans,  during  this  epocha,  I  ihould  noc 
afk  for  any  a(nftance»  except  the  perufal  of 
the  marginal  notes  of  Livy;  they  would  for- 
niih  us,  folely,  with  inftances,  either  of  ex- 
terior wars,  or  d  interior  troubles  s  thefe  laft 

were 

(rj  It  may  eafily  l>c  gaefftd,  that  I  mean  Horadoi 
Cocles,  As  to  the  ilojy  of  Matias  Scsevola,  I  fliallal* 
lade  to  it,  in  this  note>  for  no  other  reafoa^  than  that 
I  may  remark,  how  greatly  a  tafte  for  the  marvelloat 
ftiD  prevails  among  as.  Dionyiios  HalicamaflittS  nukes 
no  mention  of  this  fingalar  aftion  of  Matias,  who  boros 
his  hand,  in  atteftation  of  a  falfehood;  bot  the  fa&  '^ 
extraordinary^  and  we  feem  fo  mnch  more  pleafcd  to 
follow  Livy,  than  Dionyfios,  that  we  do  not  give  oor- 
ielves  the  trooble,  to  obferve  the  difference  fo  remark- 
able between  the  narratives  of  the  two  authors.  Mr.  os 
PoailH,  in  his  learned  work,  entitled  «  Diffcrtation  &f 
rincertitade  de  Thiftoire  des  qnatre  premiers  iiecles  de 
Rome,"  proves  that  this  account  of  Scxvola  was  ao 
imitation  of  the  recital  of  a  fimilar  traoia£Uon,  takca 
from  a  Greek  hiAorian* 
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were  ftfll  more  terrible  than  their  battles,  be- 
caufewarwas  eftecmed  a  remedy  for,  or,  at 
leaft,  an  allevation  of  the  public  misfortunes. 
How   deplorable  mufl:  that  condition  have 
proved,  in  which  this  fcoui^e  became  defira- 
ble  i  in  which,  the  tears  of  the  people  could 
not  have  been  dried  up,  until  the  ftreams  c£ 
human  blood  began  to  flow ! 

Amidft  the fe   habitual  evils,    what  cala* 
mities  poured  in  from  foreign  quarters !  the 
city  taken  by  enemies,  hitherto,  unknown ! 
a  general  fcarcity  of  provillons  1  contagions  I 
miferies  of  every  kind  !••••••  (s) 

Mz  But 


(tj  My  readers  will>  probably^  be  rnrprifed)  wkiU 
they  ob(erve  me  placing  to  the  fame  accoont  famine^ 
and,  particolarlyt  contagions.  Their  afionifhment  would 
be  jafty  were  thefe  calamities  the  effefb  of  accidents  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  cultivatioa  of  the  earth  pre?entt 
famine*  but  it  is  no  lefs  ^rtain,  that  it  prevents  dif> 
eafes :  firft,  becanfe  famines  are  the  general  foarces  o( 
epidemical  diforders :  fecondly,  becanfe  the  air  is  the 
moft  wholfome,  when  the  earth  is  in  the  beft  date  of  cnl* 
tivation :  thirdly,  becanfe  peace,  and  plenty,  farnilh 
the  means  of  preferving  health,  by  nfeful  eftabliihments^ 
fttch  as  aqaedufb,  common  fewers,  neatnefs  in  houfes, 
.  and  doathing,  a  ^oice  of  aliment,  falatary  liqaors, 
gardening,  &c.  Mr.  Corbyn  Morris,  (in  his  <<collec« 
tioA  of  bills  of  mortality/'  qaarto}  hath  remarkedi  that 

£a€C 
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But  it  will  be  faid  5  "  wbaS  a  terrihU  enu^ 
meration  have  we^  bere^  of  tbofe  evils,  wbicb 
tbe  Roman  people  fuffered.  Tou  mil  tbe  more 
tajify  reap  an  advantage  from  it^  hecaufe,  mif 
fortune  being  tbe  common  lot  of  bumanity,  tbe 
idea  of  ibdf  misfortune,  is  but  too  confpicuous 
to  tbe'view  if  all  mankind.  But  love  for  ones 
country,  an  attacbment  to  tbe  laws,  and  the 
tntbujiajm  of  glory  are  all  faSlitious  pafftons, 
and,  to  be  known,  tbey  ntuft  bave  been  experi- 
enced, ^bus,  wbilft  you  give  a  loofe  to  tbeji 
fpeculations,  you  become  morefenjibk  of  the  m- 
fery  of  tbe  Romans,  tban  of  tbe  bappinefi, 
wbicb  tbey  may  bave  enjoyed  5  and  wbilft  your 
mind  cornpares,  your  too  partial  imagination 
turns  tbejcale.** . . .  Not  to  ncgledb  this  objec- 
tion, let  us  enter  more  particularly  into  the 
fubjed. 

The  ftrongeft  paffion  which  hath  been  at- 
tributed to  the  Romans^  is  the  love  of  glory. 
Let  usy  for  a  moment,  adopt  this  general 
opinion,  and  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  the  ^ 

welfare 


(ince  the  Englifh  hare  entered  fo  much  into  gardening, 
the  frequent  epidemical  disorders,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  plagaes,  have  l)een  lefi  commoni  and  fa(a<| 
Aavthey  were  before*  • « 
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welfare  of  the  people.  We  fhall,  doubtlefi^ 
perceive  a  milicia,  trained  up  to  war,  conti- 
nually, defiring  that  they  might  be  led  on  to 
conqueft.  The  lowed  citizens,  as  they 
walked  along  the  forum,  would  draw  out  the 
plan  of  operations,  and  fix  the  sraof  victory. 
Even  the  moil  tender  wives,  the  moft  timid 
mothers  would  catch  the  univerfal  eothufiafm, 
and  the  people,  intoxicated  with  fuccefa, 
would  eafily  forget  their  hardfhips.. 

Hjow  different  is  this  reprefentatiott  frona 
ch^e  reality  !  let  us  no  longer  judge  o£  Rome, 
by  what  hiftorians  tell  us,,,  but  by  what  tt)ey 
teach  us.  Let  us,,  in  imagination,  tranfport 
ourfelves  into  the  heart  of  this  city,  and, 
there,  perceive  a  forrowful,  and  unhappy 
populace  trembling  before  the  fenate.  Let 
.us  hear  them  implore  this  fenate,  at  one  mo- 
ment,, with  fighsv  and  at  another  moment 
with  threats,  that  they  would  deign  to  grant 
them  fome  acres  of  land,  fbn  their  fubfiftance. 
Let  us  liften  to  the  cries  of  thofe  brave  ibl- 
diers,  who  fhew,  amidft  their  honourable 
fears,  the  difgraceful  marks  of  whips,  and 
chains ;  unhappy  wretches,  thrown,  without 
diftinflion,  amongft  the  meanefl:  flaves,  bo* 
Ml  caufc 
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caufe  they  could  not  pay  for  the  arms,  with 
which  they  had  pierced  their  enemies,  and 
the  bread,  which  they  had  eaten,  on  the  day 

of  battle  I The  gates  open  5  the  fenators 

appear ;  their  favage  looks  declare  their  pro« 
jefts  I  a  barbarous  joy  exults  in  evcty  feature. 
iWhat  are  they  preparing  to  announce  to  the 
people  ?  the  alleviation  of  the  public  cala- 
mities, tranquility,  plenty  ?......  No;   but, 

the  enemy,  tempted,  cither  by  the  fecret  in- 
trigues of  thefenate^  or,  by  that  confidence, 
which  long  difitnfions  could  not  have  failed 
to  infpire,  advances  with  hafty  ftrides^  and 
^ill,  foon,  appear  before  the  gates*  of  the 
city.  Already,  the  confuls,  feated  in  their 
Curule  chairs,  fummon  the  young  men  to 
their  tribmiaL  To-morrow,  the  enemy  is  to  be 
attacked.  The  glory  of  repelling  them  may» 
perhaps,  be  bought  with  the  blood  of  three 
thoufand  citizens^  Perhaps,  too,  this  enemy 
may  carry  fire,  and  the  fword,^  even  into  the 
capital.  But  what  doth  it  fignify  I  at  this, 
time,  the  Agrarian  law  (hall  not  be  prc^ 
claimed. 

It  is  thus,  that  wars  are  kindled;  it  is  thus,^ 
that  the  love  of  glory  intoxicates  the  Ro- 
mans I 
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manS)  it  is  thus,  that  they   inarch  on  to- 
wards the  conqueft  of  the  world.  CO 

But,  what  will  be  the  ilTuc  of  this  war? 
fome  few  equivocal  fuccefles.  The  enecny 
will  be  repulfed,  or,  perhaps^  retire  of  their 
own  accord.  However  it  bc^  the  Romans 
will  not  think  of  profiting  by  the  advantages 
which  they  may  have  gained  over  them: 
they  will,  purpofely^  avoid  purfuing  them 
into  their  own  territories,  and,  ibon,  retura 
to  Rome^  to  demand  bread  from: the  fenate. 

M4  Ano^ 

^——i ^— ■■— ^— "ii^— — ■  ———*■—■■>——■     I  ■  ■ » 

fi)  ^  Di  modo  eke  volendo  Roma  levare  It  €Z^ott 
de*  tumalti  levava  ancora  la  cagion  dell'  ampliare.'* 

Machiavelli  de  difcorfi^  liv.  a.  pag.  ao« 

^  Had  Rome  been  willing  to  have  removed  the  oc-^ 
cafion  of  the  tumult^  Ihe  fhould  alfo  haire  cemoved  evctj. 
occafioa  capable  of  increaiing  it.  K.^ 

Saint  Aagaflin,  (de  civitate  Dei^  lib*  p  eap^  lo.)* 
after  having  defcribed  the  continnal  wars,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  engaged,  makes  arefledion  fomething  il- 
milar  to  that  of  MachiaveL  Perhaps  (fays  he)  thefb 
continual  wars  were  neceflary  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Romans,  but  what  individual  would  wiih  to  acquire 
a  gigantic  ftature,^  at  the  expence  of  his  health  ?  idonea 
vera  caufa  nt  magnum  eflet  imperium,  cur  eile  deberet 
inquietum?  nonne  in  corporibus  hominum  fatius  e& 
modicam  ftaturam  cum  fanitate  habere,  qaam  ad  molenk 
^iquam  g^ganteam  pierpetais  affliftionibna  pervcnite  i 
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Another  objeftioB,  • . .  "  The  Romans,  {tt 
will  be  faid)  were  poor ;  true  j  but  this  po^ 
vcrty,  far  from  being  a  misfortune,  became 
a  treifure  to  them.  Fi  c^gality  was  to  them^ 
a  fubftitute  for  affluence,  and  as  they  had  no 
wants,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of 

opulence.'* They  were  ignorant  of  the 

value  of  opulence  ?  whence  came  it,  then, 
that  the  Patricians  had  gotten  pofTeilion  of  all 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  people,  by  ufury, 
^d  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  republic^ 
by  fraud  ?  why  had  thcfe  proud  men  fuch 
valt  eftates,  replcnifhed  with  thofe,  who  were, 
at  firft,  reduced  to  flavery,  by  the  chance  of 
war,  and  then,  purchafcd,  at  a  low  rate,  from 
the  needy  ibldiers?  why  did  they,  by  a 
hundred  times,  prefer  driving  the  republic 
on  the  brink  of  its  deftruction,  to  the  parting 
with  a  fingle  inch  of  their  lands  ?  why  did 
they  rather  chufc  to  offer  the  people  a  facri- 
fice  of  rank  magiftracy,  and  even  rcligion,(«} 

ihaa 


fuj  None  bat  the  nobility  enjoyed  the  privikge  of 
Caking  the  aafpices  :  for  this  reafon,  the  fpirit  of  arifto- 
cracy,  and  the  fpirit  of  faperflition  were  infeparable. 
We  fliall  have  occa£oo,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  f 

prove 
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than  relinquifh  their  riches  ?  (x)  It  were 
needlels  to  deny,  that  at  Rome,  the  people 
were  poor,  and  difcbntented,  and  the  great^ 
rich,  and  avaricious.  -  Thus,  in  the  natdft  of 
troubles  and  revolutions,  after  the  tyranny 
of  the  Decemvirs,  the  ravages  of  the  Gauls, 
and  the  invafion  of  Pyrrhus;  after  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  all  fpent  in  war, 
againft  the  ^qui,  the  Volfcians,  and  the  Etrujf- 
cans  I  after  forty  years  of  perpetual  engage* 
ments,  with  the  Samnites,  Rome,  conftantly 
torn  by  diviiions  and  always  poor,  arrived, 
a^  we  have  already  {hewn,  at  the  third 
epocha;  that  is,  atlHe  conqueftof  Italy,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  firft'Punic  war. 

I  muft  confefs  that  this  xtz  is  not  without 
its  attraAions.    The  fame  gloom  no  longer 
feems  to  hang  about  the  pi£lure  of  the  Ro- 
man 

j>rove  chat»  with  ariilocracy,  all  the  religion  of  the 
Romans  became  extirpated ;  an  opening  was  made  for 
the  feftfl  of  Stoics,  and  Epicureans ;  and  from  hence, 
likewife,  may  we  trace  one  of  thofe  concealed  paths, 
which  led  to  th9  eftabliihment  of  chriHianity. 

(xj  It  was  only  to  avoid  the  Agrarian  law,  that  the 
Patricians  permitted  the  Lex  Sicinia,  and  the  Lex  Li- 
cinia  to  pafs:  by  thefe,  marriages  and  diviiions  of 
magiflracies  between  the  Plebeians, .  and  the  Patricians, 
were  pernutted,  for  thc^firft  time. 
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man  hiftoiy.  Civil  difcords  are  appeafed^ 
the  moil  lignal  viftories  become  the  rewards 
of  military  toils,  and  Rome  is  beholden  with 
awe,  by  nations  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy. 
Were  authors  to  be  confulted,  we  fhould  read 
that  this  moment  was  the  mopient  in  which 
the  fucccffes  of  the  republic  had  not,  yct^ 
altered  the  vcrtucs  of  its  members.  Rome^ 
if  we  are  to  abide  by  our  references  to  thcfe 
hiftorians,  was  already  powerful,  and  hither- 
to uncorrupted.  But>  far  from  adopting  fuch 
an  opinion,  we  fhali,  on  the  contrary,  en* 
deavour  to  form  a  more  exa£t  idea  of  the 
morals,  and  felicity  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  people,  who  can  live  upon  a  little^ 
are  not,  therefore^  happy  ^  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  lived  upon  a  little,  and  yet>  they 
marched,  in  fearch  of  plenty,  into  other  clip 
mates.  The  people,  who  are  inured  to  toil 
and  fatigue,  are  not,  therefore,,  happy  j  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  were  inured  to  toil,  and 
fatigue,  and  yet,  they  pafled  into  other  coun- 
tries, in  queft  of  luxury  and  repofe.  The 
people,  who  are  the  moft  powerful  in  batde, 
are  not,  therefore,  happy  ^  they  engage  in 
battle,  only,  to  obtain  peace,  and  the  con- 
veniences 
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▼enicncics  of  life.  The  people,  enjoying 
cafe,  and  liberty;  attached  to  their  property; 
and,  above  all,  defiring  no  change  of  con-- 
dition,  are  happy.  Now,  one  proof  that  the 
Romans  never  partook  of  fuch  happinefs,  is, 
that  from  the  very  firft  moment  of  their 
having  known  what  riches  were,  they  coveted 
them,  with  a  degree  of  furj',  and  to  that 
luft,  facrificed  all  their  principles  and  manners. 

In  the  four  hundred,  and  thirteenth  year, 
from  her  foundation  Rome  acquired  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Capua.     Scarcely  had  the  army 
taken  up  their  quarters,  in  this  country,  fo 
celebrated  for  its  alluring  productions,  before 
the  fpirit  of  revolt  invaded  it.     The  foldiers 
fpurned  at  the  authority  of  their^  chiefs,  and 
concerted  a  plan,  whereby  to  ellablifh  them- 
felves  in  Capua.    What  treafons  poured  in  at 
once !  defcrtions,  breach  of  oaths,  and  con- 
tempt of  military  power !    no  confideration, 
no  circumftance,    however,    could  controul 
thcfe  men,  fo  greedy  after  riches.    The  army 
is  feparated  ;  the  precaution  was  ufclefs :  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,  perfifted  in  rebelli- 
on, and  marched  direftly  to  Rome. 

Shortly 
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Shortly  afterwards,  the  city  of  Rhegiuna 
demands  fuccours  from  Rome.  A  .legion  is 
granted  to  them.  How  are  thefe  Vertuous 
men  employed  ?  without  any  attention  to  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  hofpUality,  they  maflacre  all  the  citizens, 
compel  the  widows  to  receive  them,  as  their 
hufbands,  and  thus,  take  the  pofieffion  of 
this  unhappy  town:  to  fuch  an  excels  can 
beings  of  a  favage  mind  be  driven,  by  the 
irrcfiftable  allurements  of  a  life,  in  which 
every  convenience  might  be  enjoyed,  with 
indolence !  thefe  two  piftures  will,  fufEcient- 
ly,  enable  the  reader  to  judge  if  the  Romans 
were  happy  at  Rome,  and  if  they  preferred 
their  condition,  to  the  condition  of  other 
nations..     • 

The  firft  Punic  war  plunged  the  repuWfc 
once  more  into  new  troubles.  In  faft,  al- 
though during  the  courfe  of  this  war,  Rome 
was  more  fuccefsful,  than  unfortunate,  yet 
the  people  did  not  receive  from  thefe  ad- 
vantages, a  compenfation  for  the  defeat  of 
Rcgulus,  and  the  lofs  of  their  three  fleets, 
which  were  either  taken  or  funk.  A  viftory, 
frequently,  reftorcs  the  poffeflTion  of  a  coun- 
try, 
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^,  which  had  been  fcized  on,  inconfequcnce 
X)f  a  former  defeat  5  btit  never  can  it  reftore 
the  hulband,  to  the  widow,  or  the  father,  to 
the  orphan.  It  is  difficult  to  defcribe  a  more 
Ihocking  fituation,  than  the  fituation,  in 
which  the  republic  found  itfelf,  after  the  firft 
fifteen  years  of  the  Punic  war.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  perpetual  humiliations,  which  it  un- 
derwent, the  Cenfus  of  its  citizens,  diminiih- 
«d  almoft  to  within  one  half,  is  an  ample 
procrf*  of  the  fenfible  lofie^,  under  which  it 
laboured. 

When  Carthage  became  humbled,  then, 
arofe  an  uninterupted  feries  of  good  fortune, 
in  which  every  fuccefs  was  more  fplendid 
than  the  former;  thus,  the  conclufion  of  our 
third  period  makes  amends  for  the  beginning. 
It  was,  then,  that  war  appeared  ufeful,  be- 
caufe  the  fpoils  of  all  the  nations  were  re- 
gularly brought  to  Romt.(y)  But,  who  pro- 
fited 


(yj  Mctcllus  hath  been  reproached,  for  having  dif- 
played,  during  his  triumph^  the  fiatues,  and  other 
works  of  arty  which  he  brought  from  Syracufe.  No 
cenfure  can  be  more  frivolous.  Why  did  the  Romans 
fight  ?  you  will  anfwcr,  to  be  themafters  of  the  world. 
^ttdwhy,  did  they  defxrc  to  be  the  matters  of  the  world, 

but 
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£ted  by  this  plunder  ?  firil,  the  public  trea^ 
fury,  every  thing  having  been  carried  either 
thicher,  or  to  the  temples ;  next,  fonie  ava* 
ritious  generals ;  and  laftly,  the  order  of 
knights,  who  enjoyed  no  fhare  of  thefe  riches, 
until  the  duties  had  been  fettled.  Now,  all 
thefe  conquelts  might,  indeed,  have  produced 
to  the  Roman  people,  fome  public  lights, 
fome  feftivals,  and  fome  games  ^  but  never 
did  they  fcatter  plenty  amongft  the  necefii* 
tous.  An  inftanqe  may  be  met  with,  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Gracchi.  Tiberius,  in  his  ha- 
rangue from  the  tribunal,  was  not  apprehen- 
five  of  exclaiming,  thus :  **  the  wild  beads 
have  caverns,  and  dens,  whither  they  can  re- 
tire, whilft  the  citizens  of  Rome  can  neither 
find  a  roof,  nor  Ihed,  beneath  the  covering  of 
which,  they  might  enjoy  a  fhelter,  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  j  deprived  of  any 
fettled  refidence,  and  precluded  from  any 
habitation,  they  wander,  like  unhappy  out* 
lawsi  even  within  the  bofom  of  their  own 

country. 

but  to  enjoy  licbes,  arts,  and  every  thing  which  renders 
life  agreeable?  To  praife  a  people  for  their  frugality^ 
daring  their  infant  date,  is  fomething  like  commending 
a  rich  principal  in  ofiicey  for  not  having  kept  a  coacb^ 
when  he  was,  only,  a  poor  deputy. 
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ifcountry.  You  are  called  the  lords  and  maf* 
tcrs  of  the  univerfe.  What  lords!  what 
mafters !  you !  to  whom  they  have  not  even 
left  an  inch  of  land9    to  ierve  you  for  a 

grave/* However    exaggerated  this 

pidure  may  have  been,  the  difturbance  which 
it  occafioned  amongft  the  people,  is  a  proof 
that  it  was  not,  abfolutely,  a  faint  refem* 
blance,  nor  inapplicable  to  fome  of  the  ci- 
tizens.  Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that  riches, 
acquired  without  toil,  and  divided  amongft  a 
very  fmaH  number  of  perfons,  introduce  lux- 
ury, and  corruption  ;fz^  or  rather,  every 
thing  is  already  corrupted,  when  luxury  ap- 
pears ;  for  luxury  is  but  an  efieA,  erefted 
into  a  principle.  It  comes  not,  until  all 
order  hath,  already,  been  deftroyed,  and 
whether  it  arife  from  the  inequality  of  cir- 
cumftances,  or  whether  it  flow  from  the  abufe 

of 


(k)  In  the  year  572^  which  was  long  before  the  raia 
of  Carthage,  Caiiis  Maenius,  the  prxtor,  was  dlre^ed 
by  the  fenate,  to  obtain  alift  of  all  the  poifoners,  which 
ipight  be  found  either  at  Rome,  or  within  ten  miles  of 
the  place :  at  the  end  of  fome  few  days,  this  magiflrate 
wrote  word  to  the  fenate,  that  he  had  already  difcovered 
three  thoufand,  and  that  the  number  feemed  to  increafej 
in  proportion  to  his  enquiries. 
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of  affluence,  it,  conftaiitly,  maintains  a  fup^ 
pofition  that, '  there  are  eafy  and  rapid  means 
of  acquiring  money,  and  that  paffions  exift, 
which  are  equally  contrary  to  decency  and 
honefty. 

The  opinion  of  all  mankind,  and  the  {en^ 
timents  of  every  age,  exempt  us  from  the 
heceflity  of  levelling  our  cenfures  againft 
that  epocha,  which  we  had  fixed  upon,  as  the 
fourth  epocha.  No  one  can  perufe,  without 
horror,  die  account  of  the  revolutions,  during 
the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  of.  Marius,  and  of 
Sylla.  Wc  will  turn  afidc  from  the  fight  of 
this  fatal  pifture,  and,  at  once,  conclude  with 
obferving,  that  Rome  hath  nqt,  in  any  of  tbofe 
aeras,  into  which  wc  have  direfted  our  re- 
fcarches,  enjoyed  a-^frfcafure  of  felicity,  ca- 
pable of  making  her  condition  envied,  and 
her  forms  of  government  Admitcd.(a) : 

CHAP* 


{aj  The  gloomy  fadnefs,  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
uncil  the  reign  of  Augaftus,  is  another  objeflion  to  their 
pretended  happinefs.  When  Cato  accufed  Marena,  the 
bittereft  reproach,  which  he  levelled  at  him,  was  his 
having  danced.  His  advocate,  Cicero,  exclaimed  againfi; 
the  cruelty  of  diis  allegation,  and  aiferted,  that  it  was 
impoifible  to  impute  to  a  man  the  crime  of  dancings 

without 
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5^^  influtnce  of  the  Roman  government  over  tbt 
bappinefs  4)f  all  the  different  foreign  ftates. 
^hejitudtion  of  the  worlds  ^t  the  ^ara  iff  tbt 
fubverjion  of  tber^uilic. 


I 


N  proportion  to  the  advances  wliich  we 
make,  in  our  obfervations  on  the  hiftory  of 
human  kind^  we  perceive  ourfelvcs  more  and 
^ore  ftricken  with  aftonifhment;  not  that  we 
admire,  with  the  multitude,  that  fucceffion 

Vol.  L N of 

without  ft;4>pofing  that  ke  iiad,  previous  to  the  com- 
miffion  of  tl^e  a^,  given  a  looie  to  intoxication,  and 
^ory  other  kind  of  debauchery* 

It  may  be«  farther,  obferved,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Romans- was,  conilantly,  as  ferocious  as  their  manners. 
After  the  battle  of  Canns,  iifliey  thought  it  expedient 
fiobury  alive^  a  male,  and  female  Caul,  and  a  Gre« 

ciaa 
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of  events,  and  that  variety  of  fcenes^  whfcK 
occupy  the  furface  of  our  globe ;  but  rather> 
becaufc,  tvhilft  we  were  cnnployed  in  this  at* 
trmpr,  it  became  rmpoflSble  fbr  us,  to  facrr- 
fice  to  the  ftudy  of  fafts,  the  fuMimc  con- 
templations of  ancient  nature^  without  being 
furprifed,  and  even  humbled,  by  the  differ- 
ence, which  exifts  between  the  hiftory  of  the 
world  and   the  hiftory  of  man.     Here,  we 

fee 

-  —  -^  — —  --  ^  -.  -■ . 

datoman  and  Wcaaan,  that  the,god9  might  be  app«tftd. 
This  abominablrbarbarity  wzs^  aimongft  them,  nothing 
more  than  coftomary.  Hefides,  religion  was  equally  in* 
'  tolerant  during  the  sra  of  ancient,  and  the  xra  of  mo» 
dern  Rome.  When  the  magidrate  perceived,  in  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  that  Teveral  new  rites  and  {omefth- 
mga  modes'of  worfiiip,  had  been  introduced  into  die 
city,  it  waa  decreed,  that  dl  thefe  forms^fhoukl  beiur^ 
rendered  up  to  the  praetor;  nor  was  the  obfervation  o£ 
them,  any  more  permitted.  This  intolerant  fpirit,  not 
confined  to  rel^4on>  infeded  even  literacurei  In- the 
fire  hundred  and  ninety* firft  year,  from  the  fbimdatioii 
of  Rome,  all  the  Rhetcricians  were  driven  from  the 
city.  In  the.£x  hundred  and  fixtyeih  year,  fome  Latia 
Rhetoricians,  de/Yrxms  of  edablilhifig.  ichools»  in  con. 
jtin6fcion  with  the  Greek  Rhetoricians  were  forbidden 
to  teach,  whilA  thefe  laft  wei«  confirmed  in  their  ex* 
clufive  prrrilegesw  There  is,>  indeed^  but  litde  reafon 
to  be  afttniihed  at  fach  extravagancies,  when  we  ob. 
ftrv^,  in  the  "  Teftamcnt  politique,"  attributed  to  Car- 
dinal de  Richlici^    a  miniAer  gravely  agitating  this 

queftion : 
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fee  the  waters  preparing  the  earth,  which  we 
arc  to  cultivate,  whether  their  flow  retreat 
forms  the  different  beds,  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  or  whether  their  more  rapid  courfc 
marks  oat  the  vailies,  and  the  mountains^ 
Myriads  of  aquatic  animals  feem  to  have 
croudcd,  as  it  were,  xipon  each  other,  to  have 
exiftcd,  and  to  have  periflied  irt  heaps,  only 
to  farnHh  the  materials,  wherewith  we  raife 
N  2  our 

^ueftioni   ^'fhonldi  the  care  of  pabUc  edacation,  be 
committccU  exclafively»  to  the  JeAiits,  or  to  the  Fran« 
cifcans?*' 
Such « <jtieftion  imgkt,  naturally,  proceed  frosn  tho 

ligotted,  and  perfecuting  Richlieu ;  but  as  he  was  not 
the  author  x>f  the  above--mentioned  work,  this  abfiirdity 
cannot,  poiitively,  be  attnbated  to  hini.  The  <<  Tef- 
tamerit  poUtiqne^'  was  written  by  another,  who,  to  hx 
the  reputation  ^f  his  prodaMon,  with  thepablic,  had 
iheltered  it  under  the  name  of  the  minifter.  Controver- 
£al  and  religious  tra^  were  the  only  papers,  belong- 
ing to  the  cardinal^  which  were  difcovered,  after  his 
death.  His  nie^e  the  Dutcfaefs  d'Agoillon  ordered  thefe 
to  be  revifed,  corrected,  and  publilhed.  On  politics^ 
a  fubje^  which  Richlieu  alwa^^  mentioned  with  great 
referve,  he  wrote  nothing.  In  France,  the  death  of  a 
celebrated  minifter  hath  been  as  regularly  followed  by 
his  political  teftament,  as  by  his  funeral,  Colbert; 
Alberoni,  and  the  Marihal  de  Bellifle,  were  fcarcely  in 
their  graves,  when,  they  aftoniihed  us  with  fen tences» 
which,  when  living,  they  neither  wrote,  nor  fpoke. 
The  teftament  of  Bellifle  was  made  by  Chcvrtcr.  K. 
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our  edifices ;  whilft  devouring  fires,  iffuing 
from  die  entrails  of  the  earth,  Tiatc  thrown 
into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  the  metals  ne- 
ccfTacy  in  the  ftrudkure  of  ihcfc  works.  There, 
piles  of  ftoncs  arife,  like  immcnfe  towers, 
whofe  heighth  feefhs  to  command  the  uni- 
verfe :  in  one  place,  the  ttormous  mafi  af- 
tonilhts  by  its  irregularity ;  and  in  another 
place,  by  its  perfeft  fymmctry.  Here,  dread- 
ful alluvions  open  a  pafiage  for  the  ocean,  and 
condudl  it  into  the  midft  of  the  land.  The 
black  fea  breaks  over  its  bounds,  and  Ibrms 
the  Archipelago  of  Xjrccce,  whilft  other  inun- 
dations divide  America  into  two  diftrifts, 
and  "bear  away,  fro  to  h,  the  AiitiHes.  Marifie 
monfters  lie  buried -on  t4ie  tops  of  mountains. 
The  vaft  fizc  of  the  bones  t)f  the  terreftrial 
animals  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  theif 
race,  and  points  out  the  gradual  degradation 
of  the  fpecies,  whilft, .  at  the  fame  time,  ve^ 
getation  fprings  forward  towards  perfeftion, 
and  feems  to  receive  from  man»  a  kind  o^ 
•new  education. 

Such  are  the  magnificent  objefts,  wliich  the 
hiftoiy  of  the  world  prefcnts  to  our  view, 
?VVhat  flidl  we  difcovcr  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind? 
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kind?  fafts  impcrfeftly  known,  and  yet,. ex* 
iremely  recent.  Thirty  ages,  at  the  moft, 
form  the  doniain  of  hiftpry : .  a  foiall  number 
of  dynaftics,  three,  or,  four  nations,  cele- 
brated by  their  conquefts,  qompofe,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion^  the  folc  titles  qf 
nobility,  in  the  political  world.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, run  over  this  brief  genealogy,  and  oqly 
confider  what,  generally,  coixcerns  the  fitua- 
tionof  mankind. 

Wc  fliall  not  pretend  to  examine,  whether^ 
as  an  ingenious  author  hath  aflfcfted  to  prove, 
9  defpotic  form  of  government  drew  its  be- 
ginning from  a  principle  of  fear,  which  fojcpe 
revolutions,  effcfted  in  difFererit  parts  of  the 
world,  had  infufed  into  the  human  mind ;  or 
whether  this  gov.eri>m(?nt,  patriarchial  in. its 
origin,  be  tnore  natural  to.  an,  indijgenqu^ 
people:  it  appears  exceedingly  certain,  that 
a  power,  vefted  in  a  fuigle  man,  fubfifted  in 
Afia,  from  time  immemorial^  whereas  the 
firft  examples  of  a  republican  government, 
arc  to  be  met  with  amongft  newly-rifing  co- 
lonies. We  perceive,  then,  that  from  the 
firft,  the  great  mon^rchi?s  appeared  upop.  the 
theatre  of  the  worjdj  which  wa3>  thei^  con- 
N  3^  fined 
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fined  to  Afia,  and  ta  ^gypc.     Several  eo^ 
lonies  fettled  themfelves,  afterwards,  in  Afia 
Minor,  and  in  Greece;    and  thefe  colonies 
having,  in  their  turn,  fent  out  other  colonies, 
the  republican  form  of  government,   more 
fuitable  to  men,  livii^  in  a  ftate  of  equality, 
cafily  propagated  itfelf  in  thefe  new  eftablifli- 
ments.     Here,  alfo,  it  introduced  that  prof- 
perity,  which  fo  ufually  attends  its  progrcfe. 
Soon,  this  modern  fociecy  of  men,  diffcrenc 
in  their  manners,    and  principles,    contend 
with  the  ancient  focicty,    and  conquer:  but 
an  ambitious  youth,    already  corrupted  by 
his  good  fortune,  prefers  the  manners  of  the 
vanquifhed,   to  the  manners  of  the  vitSors* 
I;icapable  of  raifing  himfelf  to  an  equal  rank 
with  gods,  he  debafes  his  fubjc^ls,  below  the 
condition  of  humanity,  >and  thus,  degrading 
his  exploits,  proves  that  it  was,   only,  the 
delpot,    and  not  defpotifm,   whom  he  was. 
anxious  to  attacks  The  period,  during  which,, 
mankind  groaned  under  the  laws  of  this  fenfe* 
lefs  mafter,  was  fhort :    but,  at  his  deceafe,. 
conquefts  were  fo  recent,  the  martial  genius. 
fo  predominant,  and  the  interefts  of  the  con- 
querors, fo  clofcly  connefted  with  the  fyftcm 

oi 
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f>f  oppreffion,,  that  military  dcfpotifm  was 
^afily  fubfticuted  in  the  place  of  hereditaiy 
dcfpotifm*  Shordy  aficrwards,.  this  ^ovcf iv> 
jnent,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
ran  back  from  Afia  inio  Europe^  and  fpread 
ixfclf  thrdugh  Macedonia^  Thrace,  Illyrium, 
Epirus,  &c.  It  was  then,  that  liberty,,  driven 
towards  the  W<e&,  took  refuge  at  Cartfa^^ 
and  at  Rome :  but  Rome,  having  quickly 
teiumphed  over  her  rival,  her  iniatiable  am* 
bition  occafioned  the  defpotifm  of  kings  to 
be  jfucceeded  by  the  dcfpotifm  of  the  peoples 
and  this  tyranny  was  the  mo&  fatal  of  all  ty- 
rannies. Thus,  in  few  words',  may  be  pp- 
rufcd  the  account  of  that  fmall  number  of 
general  fafts,  with  which  hiftory  prcfcnts  us,. 
and  which,  lead  us  to  iiich  reflexions,,  as  com*^ 
pofe  the  fubjeft  of  thisx:hapter. 

The  maxira^  •m  monda  invecchia,  e  invec^ 
chiando  intriftifce,"  (that  as  the  world  grows 
old  it  becomes  the  more  wicked)  was  but  too. 
true,  duping  the  epoch  under  our  examina-t 
tion ;  but  I  do  not  fuppofe  it  applicable  ta 
the  prefcnt  times.  The  conquefts  of  Alex- 
ander were,  to  mankind,  a  fjgnal  of  depra? 
vation  j  before  this  period,  the  known  world 
N  4  -       'was 
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was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  whidk 
parts  was  filled  with  little  fiourifhing  repul> 
lies,  and  the  other  part  occupied  by  a  vaA?, 
and  ancient  monarchy.    On  the  one  hand,, 
profperity  was   in  the  place  of  repofe ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  repofe  was  in  the  place  of 
profperity.    In  this  fituation,  the  republics 
received,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
amends  for  their  perpetual  diflfcniions^*,  and 
the  fubje£ls  of  the  great  king  felt  a  fati^ 
fadion  in  the  midft  of  flavery,  becaufe  ihcy 
had  been   long  accuftomed  to  tranquility. 
Alexander,  in  thecourfeof  tenyears,  altered 
the  fituation  of  all  thefe  people.     He  died  in 
the  arms  of  viAory  ;  and  yet,  fcarcely  were 
his  eyes  dofed,   when  his  generals   waged, 
againft  each  other,   the  moft  bloody  wars. 
When  nothing  was  left  for  the  Macedonians 
to  deftroy,  they  mutually  turned  upon  them- 
felves,  and  tore  each  other  in  pieces;   like 
thofe  rats,  the  plagues  of  the  North,  which, 
covering  whole  countries,  perpetually  ravage 
the  land,  as  they  proceed,  till,  not  finding 
any  more  fubfiftance,  they  devour  one  ano* 
ther.    The  univerfe  was,  indeed,  revenged, 
but  dear  was  the  price  of  that  revenge ;  all 
upon  the  furface  of  the  globe    was  over- 
thrown* 
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throw:n.  The  republics  prcferved  only  the 
vain  appearance  of  liberty,  which  left  them 
the  yices  of  tht  government,  without  pre- 
fer ving  its  advantages.  Inquietude  fupplied 
the  place  of  force.  Faftions  became  multi- 
plied and  irreconcileable.  Yet  all  their  dif- 
putes  were  confined  to  their  choice  of  tyrants. 
Shall  the  preference  be  given  to  the  Seleucidcs, 
the  Lagides,  or  the  kings  of  Macedonia  ?  to 
whom  Ihall  crowns  be  decreed,  and  whofc 
flatues  ihall  be  thrown  down  ?(lf)  fuch  is  the 
fubjeft  of  all  their  deliberations.  And  here, 
I  muft  beg  leave  to  obfcrve,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  deplorable,  and  at  the  fame  times 
more  contemptible  than  republics  in  their  de- 
cline. Their  ancient  cuftoms  feem  to  be  new 
fources  of  vice  and  ignominy.  Their  pub- 
lic councils  become,  henceforward,  no  better 
than  the  vulgar  bawlings  of  the  market,  or 
the  abufive  clamors,  which  prevail  amongft 
the  meetings  of  the  mob.  The  love  of  glory 
is  extinguiOied,  and  in  its  place,  appear  an 

empty 

flfj  Thecuftomoferefling  ftatues,  throcgh  flattery, 
and  then,  throwiog  them  down,  that,  in  parfuancc  of 
the  fame  principles,  they  might  raife  others  in  thetr 
places,  became  fo  common,  that,  at  length,  they  were 
contented  to  faw  ofFtke  head  of  a  fbtae  and  fix  on  the 
head  of  the  new  tyrant. 
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^mptjr  oAentation,  and  a  mean  prefumpcion^ 
which  render  thefe  vices,  thus  odious  in. 
themfelves,  ib  particularly  ridiculous.  They 
debate,  they  wrangle,  and  they  threaten  \  ac^ 
kngth,  this  farce  perfornaed,  even  by  fellow- 
citizens,  is  interrupted  on  the  arrival  of  an: 
officer,  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  defpot,. 
who  comes  to  deliver  the  commands  of  his 
mafter.  Then,  their  language  undergoes  a 
thorough  akeratioo.  They  bend,  they  ciinge,. 
they  promife  every  thing ;,  aijd  this  flave,  this 
inftrument  of  the  tyrant  is^  conduced  back,, 
loaden  with  honours*. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  aDy  cifcumftance  can: 
adminifter  confolation  to  the  people,,  who. 
Jive  under  on  abiblute  government,  it  muiit 
arife  from  the  confideratbn,  that  fuch  a  go« 
vernment  is,  at  once,  ancient  and  extenllve. 
In  the  firft  inilance,  mankind,  always  led  by 
cuftom  and  opinion,  are  eafily  induced  to» 
imagine  that  they  who  hav^  governed  them„ 
during  a  long  .fpace  of  time,,  have,  effec- 
tively, a  right  to  govern  them  :  in  the  fecond: 
inftance,  dcfpotifm  being,  conHantly  and 
invariably,  the  work  of  force,  the  more  the 
principle  of  this  force  is  fituatcd  at  a  diftance,. 
the  more  is  its  adlivity  impaired.     Thus,  fe- 
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veral  provinoes  of  the  Ottoman  empire^  fuc.I^ 
asDalmatia,  TranfiliTania,  Boibia,  ftill  enjoy, 
a'  kind  of  liberty. 

Let  I3S,  then,  call  to  oiur  ideas,  the  fate  of 
thefe  vaft  regions  of  A^a ;  when  they  found 
themfclves  a  prey  to  the  firft  powerful  war- 
rior, who  defigned  to  invade  them.  I  do 
not  allude,  merely,  to  Ptolemy,  Caflander^ 
Antigonus,  and  Eumenes;  dill  fhining  widi 
that  luftre  which  they  had  borrowed  from 
Alexander ;.  all  the  little  ufurpers,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  thefe  princes,  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
of  Pergamus,  of  Cappadocia,  of  Pontus,  &c. 
^c.  mud  be  included  in  the  number.  Vihas 
motive,  except  fear,  could  have  attached  the 
people  to  fuch  a  form  of  government  ?  and, 
what  motive,  except  avarice,  could  have  at* 
tached  the  prince  tp  the  people  ? 

It  was,  infimilarcircumftances  that  Rome^ 
the/overeign  of  Italy,  and  vidorious  in  Afri- 
ca, extended  her  ambitious  views  over  the 
reft  of  the  world.  Surely  the  blood  of  two 
millions  of.  men,  fpilt  in  the  fccond  Punic 
war,Cr;  and  the  yet  recent  recoUeftioa  of  the 

triumphs 

■  ■  III! 

fcj  I  have  beea  at  the  pains  of  calculating  the 
cumber  of  mcD>  which  (as  hifiorians  inform  us)  pe^ 

xifhed 
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triumphs  of  Hannibal  might  have  infpirecT 
this  nation  with  more  pacific  fentiments. 
What  a  favourable  moment !  had  they  but 
known  how  to  have  turned  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage \:  had  fome  new  Cyneas  entered*  into 
the  fenate,  and  fpoken.  thus:  "  If,  confcri  pt 
fathers  !  at  the  time,  when  Romulus  founded 
this  city ;  or  ratherj  when,  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  kings,  your  generous  anceftors 

called 


riihed  in  the  dilfimtit  wars^.  waged  by  the  Romans, 
from  the  five  hundred,  and  thirty-third  year,  after  the 
fooj^ation  of  Rome,  to  the  year  577;  that  is  forty- 
foar  years^  This  number  amounts  to  959,846.  Bat 
hiHorians  have  mentioned  many  of  thefe  battled,  with- 
out fpecifying  the  lodes  on  either  fide ;  fo  that  one 
may  add  to  this  number,  upwards  of  half  as  many 
more,  at  the  lead,  which  will  make,  nearly,  i  ,400,000 
men  :  to  which  add  feveral  fleets  funk,  and  thofe  who 
perifhed,  either  through  difeafe,  or  mifery,  and  the 
number  willamount  to  more  than  two  millions  of  men, 
all  Sacrificed  in  lyar,  during  a  fpace  of  time,  fcarcely 
exceeding  the  Ibngth  of  life,  ufually  allotted  to  every 
human  creature,  and  including  only  half  of  that  por- 
tion of  time  which  is  called  the  age  of  man.  It  muft  be 
farther  obferved,  that  this  lofs  was  by  fo  much  the 
greater,  as  it  referred  only  to  the  free-men,  who  formed 
but  a  part  of  the  general  population.  One  may  even 
prefume  that  a  greater  number  of  Haves,  attending  the 
iervice  of  the  army,  underwent  the  fame  fate.. 

Ift 
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called  you  forth  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
ibtne  divinely  infpired  man  had  arifen  to 
declare  to  you,  th^  the  gods  were  refolved  to 
render  this  bleffing  perpetual,  all  your  wiflies 
would  have  been  accomplifhed,  and  you 
muft  have  fuppofed,  yourfelves  the  happieft 
of  mortals.  But,  with  what  rivulets  of  blood, 
have  you  not  been  conftrained  to  purchafe 
this  ineftimable  felicity  i  How  much  time 
have  you  not  fpent  in  fighting  to  defend  it, 
without  ever  prcfuming  that  you  could  have 
referved  it  for  yourfelves,  .unlefs  you  tore  it 

from 


In  thefe  modern  times  when,  as  the  poet  ingenioafly 
obfervesy  we  have  **  fitted  murder  to  the  rules  of  art,'* 
a  military  author  aiTerts,  that  in  a  pitched  battle  every 
eighth  man  is  either  killed  or  wounded.  If  the  fables, 
with  which  the  hiflory  of  the  fiege  of  Troy  is  inter* 
woveo,  have  not  much  weakened  its  credibility,  we  day 
perceive  what  a  multitude  of  the  human  fpecies  were  fa- 
crificed  during  the  few  years  continuance  of  a  con« 
temptible  quarrel.  In  the  war,  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans,  the  former  loft  eight  hundred  and 
eighty- fix  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  number  of  the  ilain, 
amongft  the  latter,  amounted  to  fix  hundred,  and  fixty* 
fix  thoufand  men.  All  this  for  Helen ;  the  wife,  or 
rather  the  proftitute  of  five,  at  lead ;  who  was  enjoyed 
byThefieus,  Menelaus,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  and  Achil* 
ies ;  and  who,  at  length,  was  hanged,  in  the  ifle  of 
Ahedes,  by  the  maid  fervants  of  Polixo.  K* 
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from  your  rivals  ?  yti  fvtch  is  the  depravity 
f)f  mankind,  and  fuch,  in  particular,  wa^r 
tUc  barbarifmbfymir  neighbours,  Aat,  for  a 
long  period,  to  avoid  oppreffioh,  ic  became 
neceflary  that  you  Ihould  opprcfs'.  I  fay,  for 
a  long  period  \  becaufe  there  is  a  point,  ar 
which  ftates,  flrong  within  thcmfeives,  ftand' 
in  no  need  of  being  afggrandized ;  then  the* 
ipirit  of  cotlqueft  is  no  more  than  an  abufeof 
the  fpirit  of  prctervatiori.  Thus,  thdfc  in- 
flaming liqiidrs,.  which  are  defigned  to  reani- 
mate ourdebiHtated  ftrcngth,  when  taken  to* 
excels,  infeA  us  with  illufory  wants,  and 
whilft  they,  always,  feem  tO:  increafc  ou^ 
vigour,  lead  only  to  annihilation.  Be  fure^ 
therefore,  O  citizens  1  that  you  are  not  ar- 
rived at  this  point  of  plovfr^r,  the  paffing  of 
which,  is  often  dangerous  and  conftantly  un- 
juft:  you  are  obeyed  by  Italy  ^  Africa  is 
humbled  y  and  Afia  beholdsf  ydu  with  refpeft: 
but  Italy  is  depopulated-,  Africa  is  plunged 
in  barharifm  ^  and  Afia  groans  beneath  the 
yoke  of  flavery.  Then,  fertilize  Italy,  pb- 
lilh  Africa,  and  give  freedom  to  Afia.  This 
is,  undoubtedly,  your  duty :  nay,  I  will  go 
farther  i  it  is' your  intereft:  and  thus  I 
prove  it, 

I  perceive 
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I  fcrceive  but  two  objed;s  to  i^hich  youf 
define  of  makiirg  conqoefts  can  extend: 
either,  you  mfh  to  enjoy,  to  a  certairity,  a 
tafting  repofe^  and,  in  the  place  (^  enemies,* 
to  poflefs  only  fubjefte;  or  you^  are  anxious 
tO'  become  rich,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  ac* 
complifh  this  point,  you  are  ready  to  plunder 
all  other  natiood^  If  it  be  the  duration  of 
|>oacd  which  you  are  eager  to  obtain,  whf 
do  you  not  Require,  folely  by  policy,  that 
which  yoo  expect  from  force  ?  Can  you  be- 
lieve that  two  or  thfee  legions  are  fufficienfi 
t)orfubdue  the  people  of  Taurus,  and  of  Cau« 
oafus  ?  do  yoa  fuppofe  that  your  proc6n(ul^ 
can  prefer ve,  for  the  republic,  this  empire^ 
which  the  generils  of  Alexander  could  Hot* 
preferve  for  themfdvesf  how  will  you  main* 
tain  difciplineitmonglt  your*  troops  ?  how  will 
you  confine  an  armyy  accuftomed  to  piUage^^ 
within  proper  regulations  ?  hoW  will  you  5x 
the  obedience  of  a  conful,  inftru&ed  to  gp- 
beyond  your  orders  i  but  you  fear  Anciochus; 
bat  you  fear  Philip.  Shall  I,,  inftantly,  fup- 
ply  you  with  formidable  armies,  to  keep  thefe^ 
princes  in  awe?  reftore  to  Greece  her  an« 
cient'forms:  rcfcftabliih  the  republican  go* 
verament  in  all  Afia  Minor:    Philip  (Hall 

tremble. 
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tremble,  even  in  Macedon ;  and  Antiochus 
fliall  be  driven  towards  the  center  of  Alia. 
You  fliall  govern  the  world  as  you  fit  within 
the  fenate  ^  and,  without  throwing  afide  your 
robes,  you  fliall  gain  battles,  in  which,  the 
earth  fliall  not  be  drenched  with  the  blood  of, 
the  Romans. 

Let  us,  npw,   fuppofe  what,  however,  is 
far  diftaiit  from  my  thoughts,  that  this  fierce 
and  warlike;  people,  tired  of  the  aufterities 
of  life,  fliould  demand  from  the  univerie  the 
reward  of  their  long  labours.    You,  O  Ro* 
mans !  may  demand  it.    Your  frugality  and 
difcipline  may  yet  obtain  for  you  that  which 
will  not  fail  to  deftray  both*     Well  then!  be 
rich !  I  agree  to  it.     But  tell  me  ;    who  will 
have  a  right  to  thefe  riches?  will  they  belong 
to  the  army,  who  bore  them  off?  then,  none, 
except  the  foldiers,  could  be  happy,  or  opu-  ' 
lent*     Will  they  become  the  property  of  all 
the  Roman  people  i    but,  if  each  citizen  be 
rich,  who  will  enlifl:  himfelf  amongft  the  le- 
gions? who  will  carry  burdens?  who  will  un- 
dergo long  marches,  and  the  fatigues  of  en- 
campments? I  forefee  your  intentions:  you 
will  keep  foreigners  in  pay,  who.  may  go  to 
war,  in  your  place.    And,  will  you  then  be 

rich  • 
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rich,  v/hilft  others  are  becoming  ftrong? 
fliall  you  continue  free,  whilft  others  remain 
in  arms  ?  believe  me,  O  Romans,  if  you  arc 
weary  of  your  ancient  fimplicity ;  if  you,  par- 
ticularly, wifh  to  be  in  poffcffion  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  ought  to  be  the  ftudy  of  a  grear> 
a.nd  happy  people,  do  not  import  ftatucs,  but 
'ftatuaries ;  feize  no  more  on  piftures ;  but  in- 
ftruft  painters.  It  is  the  enjoyment  of  our 
own  workmanship,  and  not  the  enjoyment  of 
the  workmanfhip,  which  we  may  have  taken 
/•rom  another,  that  proves  fo  plcafing.  Let 
pne  affure  you,  that  the  bread  made  of  the 
grain,  which  you  may  have  fown,  will  have 
a  fweeter  rclifh,  than  bread  made  of  the  corn 
of  iEgypt.;  and  the  marble,  which  may  havfc 
been  hewn  out  under  your  own  infpe£lion,' 
will  be,  in  your  imagination,  a  thoufand 
times  more  precious,  than  the  mafterpieccs 
of  Phidias.  Be  then  induftrious^  and  politic 
cultivators;  but  above  all,  bejuft-,  for  the 
order  of  the  univerfe  hath  decreed,  that  the 
welfare  of  a  fmall  part  of  mankind  cannot 
long  remain  in  oppofition  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole." 

1  know  not  if  fuch  a  fpeech  was  ever  made 
in  the  fcnates    but  the  truths  which  it  con- 

VoL,  I.  O        ■  taigs. 
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tains,  are  fo  ftriking,  that  the  Romans,  all 
intoxicated  as  they  were  with  fuccefi?,  did  not 
feem  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the  leffons,  which 
it  inculcates.  After  the  battle  of  Cynocepha- 
lus,  Quintus  Flaminius  proclaimed,  through- 
out the  cities  of  Gitece,  a  decree  of  the  Ro- 
man pe9ple,  direfting  that  they  (hould  be 
reftored  to  their  liberty.  The  cxceflive  joy, 
with  which  this  news  was  received,  muft  na- 
turally embitter  our  regret,  when  we  obfervc 
that  this  apparent  beneficence  was  only 
granted  for  a  moment,  to  caft  an  additional 
horror,  over  the  miferies,  with  which  Greece 
was  fhortly  afterwards  loaden.  In  faft,  it 
was  not  long,  before  the  mafic  fell  from  the 
ferocious  charadler  of  the  Ron:»ans ;  and  this 
implacable  republic  was  fcen  to  exercifc  a  ty- 
ranny, till  then,  unknown. ^^^ 

We  have  remarked,  in  the  courfc  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  that  the  frequency  of 
civil  diflcnfionSj  amongfl:  the  governments  of 
ancient  Greece,  became  one  of  the  greateft 
afflidions  of  humanity.  We  have  obferved 
that,  whilft  thefc  principal  republics,  namely, 

the 

(d)  Inter  inipotcntcs,  ct  val lidos,  falfo  qoiefcas. 
TJbt  manu  agitur,  xnodefiiay  ac  probitas  nomina  fape- 
jrioris  funt.     Tacit,  dc.  mot.  Germ. 
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ihe  republics  of  Athens,  and  of  Sparta,  in- 
terpofed  in  the  fcveral  difputes,  and  altered, 
according  to  their  pleafure,  the  form  of  the 
government,  fuch  innovations  were  conftantly 
fcaled  with  the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  ci- 
tizens. Thefe  maflacres,  however,  bore  the 
appearance  of  acts  of  juftice,  inflidted  by  the 
prevailing  faftion,  which,  then,  became  the 
legiflativc  authority;  whilft  the  vanquiflied 
party  was  treated  like  a  rebellious  confede- 
racy. The  Romans  adopted  a  different  prin- 
ciple. They  concluded  themfelves  to  have 
been,  apparently,  born  the  matters  of  the 
world  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  they  treated  all  other  nations,  not  as 
conquered  enemies,  but  as  revolted  fubjedts. 
This  fhocking  principle,  particularly,  difplay- 
ed  itfelf  in  its  blackeft  light,  after  the  viftory 
gained  by  Paulus  Emilius. 

Rhodes,  a  republic,  flourifhing  with  com- 
merce, and  with  navigation;  Rhodes,  the 
precious  remains  of  ancient  Greece,  per- 
ceived herfelf,  becaufc  fhe  had  for  a  moment 
ceafed  from  favouring  the  Romans,  com- 
pelled to  fubmit  to  an  inquifition  of  their  em- 
bafladcrs,  and  threatened  with  a  total  de- 
ftruftion.  She  had  no  method  of  avoiding 
.     O  z  this 
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this  calamity,  but  by  putting  to  death  evcrj 
one  of  her  citizens,  who  had  voted  againft 
Rome.    Shortly  afterwards,  Baebius,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Paulus  Emilius,  hurried  away  by 
a  particular  hatred,  which  he  had  conceived 
againft  fome  of  the  Etolians,    ordered  five 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  chief  perfons,  amongft 
this  unhappy  people,  to  be  flaughtercd.  But 
thefe  abominable  tranfadions  vvrere  only  the 
prelude  to  a  ferics  of  cruelties,  exercifed  hy 
the  Romans.     The  avarice   and  iniquity  of 
individuals  was  foon  blended  with  the  bar- 
barous maxims  of  the  government.    It  is  im- 
pofiible  to  read  the  hiftory  of  the  war  in  Spain* 
without  (huddering  with  horror.     I  do  not, 
merely,   allude  to  a  LucuUus,    who,  iittre. 
ducing  himfelf  into  a  city,  under  the  fanfticn 
of  articles  of  capitulation,  violated  the  faitli 
of  treaties,  and  put  twenty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants to  the  fword  j   nor  to  a  Galba,  who, 
deceiving  a  whole  nation,    by  a  pretende;i 
peace,   contrived  to  coUeft  them  together, 
like  a  herd  of  deer,  within  a  proper  inclofim, 
and  maffacre  every  one ;  nor  to  an  Aquileius 
who,  the  more  eafily  to  dcftroy  thofe  enemies, 
whom   he    durft   not   encounter,    was  bar- 
enough  to  poifon  all  the  fprings  in  the  po- 

vincc: 
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vincc :  a  tear  of  more  affefting  forrow  trickles 
down  my  check,  whilft  I  rcfledl  on  Scipio, 
the  wife,  the  illuftrious  Scipio,  who  ordered 
his  executioners  to  cut  off  the  hands  of  four 
hundred  young  men,  belonging  to  the  little 
city  of  Lutia,  whofe  only  guilt  was,  the 
having  aflifted  the  Numantians,  their  al- 
lies. ^^^  No ;  to  deny  it,  were  a  vain  attempt. 
Such  tranfgreffions  can  never  be  ftiled  the 
crimes,  cither  of  a  general,  or  of  fome  few 
foldiers,  A  whole  nation  muft  have  proved 
ferocious,  to  have  been  capable  of  producing 
O  3  fucU 

CeJ  The  learned  reader,  whilft  he  recoUefb  the  mc^ 
kncholy  flory  of  the  Numantians,  muft  pay  a  tribute  of 
admiration,  to  the  intrepidity  of  a  little  band  of  heroes, 
whom  multitudes  were  unable  to  fubdue;  and  who  had 
the  vertue  to  prefer  death,  within  the  arms  of  their  ex- 
piring liberty,  to  a  life  of  flavery,  beneath  the  tyranny 
of  the  Roman  yoke.  Although  their  number  was  con- 
fined to  four  thoufand  men,  yet  they  refifted,  during 
fcurteen  years,  the  attacks  of  forty  thoufand  foldiers* 
At  Icfigth,  when  the  feverities  of  the  famine,  whiclt 
THged  within,  had  cut  off  every  pofCbility  of  refifting 
the  army ,  which  endeavoured  to  deftroy  them,  from 
without,  they,  nobly,  raifed  a  kind  of  funeral  pile,  with 
their  effcclff,  and  calling  themfelves  upon  it,  periflied 
in  the  flames.  The  difappointment  of  Scipio,  whofaw 
no  monuments  of  the  glory  of  his  conquefts,  except  the. 
hare  walls,  and  the  afhes  of  the  dead,  may  accouqt,. 
bat  cannot  apologize  for  his  inhumanity.    JC. 
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fuch  execrable  villains,  as  the  inftrumcnts  of 
their  barbarity.  And  what  heart,  but  mufl: 
be  melted,  at  perceiving,  almoft  in  the  fame 
inftant,  two  fplendid  cities,  two  wonders  of 
the  world,  Carthage,  and  Corinch,  reduced 
to  afhes  ?  in  vain,  did  the  pad  ages,  in  vain, 
did  the  whole  world  exert  all  their  power,  in 
the  embellifhment  of  thefc  magnificent  mo- 
numents of  ancient  felicity  :  the  majejly  cf  the 
Roman  people  required  that  they  Ihould  be 
crumbled  into  duft.f/^ 

Neverthelcfs,  theproconfuls,  and  the  greedy 
praetors  carry  off  thofe  treafures,  which  the 
fire  and  the  fword  had  fpared.  To  have 
feen  their  warriors  fall  in  battle;  to  have  loft 
their  forms  of  government,  and  their  freedom, 
were  but  trifling  afflidlions  to  the  people;  the 
weight  of  impofitions  was  added  to  the 
weight  of  flavery.  A  barbarous  ufury  was 
pradlifed  by  the  extortioners  themfelves:  the 
governors,  and  the  colledlors  of  the  taxes 
were  like  fo  many  crows,  difputing  about  the 
carcafes.  But,  if  the  oppreffed  univerfe  can- 
not recover  her  ancient  profperity,  at  leaft, 
let  her  derive  fome  confolation,    from  the 

hope 

(f)  Eccc  qaam  feliciter  Roma  vincit,  tam  infcllcucr 
quidquid  extra  Romam  vincitur.  Paul  Ores.  1.  j. 
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hope  of  vengeance.  O  Mithridates !  O  VU 
riacus!  delay  no  longer  your  appea ranee  l/'^j 
Afia  and  Europe  call  upon  you.  Wait  nor, 
lincil  thefe  cruel  conquerors  (hall  have  done 
juftice  on  themfelves;  for,  foon,  abjeft  flaves, 
infaoious  ghdiators,  a  Tryption,  and  a  Spar- 
tacus,  (ball  be  fubfticuted  to  Carthage,  and 
Numantia;  and  if,  at  length,  they  difappcar, 
it  will  be  only  to  give  place  to  Marius^  to 
,    O  4  Sylla, 

'  (g)  The  venues,  the  abilities,  aad  the  fate  of  Mi- 
ibridates  are  well  known  ;  but  it  is  iingular,  that  Am* 
xnianus  MarcelLinus  ibQuld  have  been  the  only  hiAorian 
(Appiannot  excepted^  the  unwearied  colIeAorof  almoft 
every  circumAance,  relating  to  this  unhappy  prince) 
who  hath  recorded  the  peculiar  conduAof  Mcnophilus* 
When  Manlius  Prifcus,  in  obedience  to  the  orders^  which 
he  received  from  Pompcy,  commanded  this  eunqch  to 
throw  open  th;;  gates  of  the  caftle,  and,  with  himfelf^ 
deliver  up  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  he  firfl,  ftabbed 
her,  and  then,  plunged  the  dagger  into  his  own  bofom, 
determined  that  neither  lliould.furvive  the  fortunes  of 

his  mailer Viriatus,  in  the  earlier  part  of 

life,  exchanged  the  peaceable  employments  of  a  fhep. 
herd,  for  the  more  adive  toils  of  hunting?  he,  became^, 
at  length ,  a  public  robber,  and  by  a  natural  gradation, 
xofc  to  the  commapd  of  a  formidable  army.  Ventidius, 
and  Plancius  fled  before  him ;  and  Rome,  beheld  with 
terror,  a  chief,  to  whom  all  Portugal  had  fu^)mittcd„ 
\vhcn  the  fword  of  an  aflaflin,  by  depriving  him  of  life, 
accomplilhed  that  which  the  legions  of  the  miilrcis  of 
(he  world  had  vainly  driven  to  eifci^l.  K» 
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Sylla,  to  Oftavius, .......  But  I  ftop  fhorr, 

and  feel  myfclfconfcious,  that  whilft  the  ob- 
jefl:  of  my  purfuit,   is  an  enquiry  into  th« 
condition  of  mankind,  during  this  dreadful 
sera,  I  cannot,  with  fuch  circjumftances  be- 
fore me,  fupport  the  calmnefs,    fo  requifitc 
in  this  difcuflion-C^^^     Muft  I,    then,  enter 
coldly  into  the  detail  of  fo  many  atrocious 
fafts?  and  will  it  not  be  fufficicnt  to  exvitc 
the  indignation  of  every  feeling  reader,  if  he 
be  told  to  recoiled,  that,  in  a  very  (hort  fpace 
of  time,  Carthage,  Corinth,  Numantia,  and 
Athens  were  dcftroyed  ?    that,  without  men- 
tioning millions  of  men,  who  were  Qaughter- 
ed  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  and  in  Afia-//;  the 
war  of  the  (laves,  in  Italy,  and  Sicily  only, 
was  attended  with  the  lo6  of  one  million  of 
men;  and  that,  in  Italy,  cxclufively,    three 
hundred  thoufand  men,  perifiiai,  during  the 
war  of  the  allies.     Add  to  all  this,  prolcrip 

tions, 

(h)  Cogit  erilm  cxcedcrc  propofui  formam  opens, 
crumpens  animo,  ac  pe«5loie  indignatio.  VellcxQS  Pa- 
tcrculus.  1.  2. 

(i)  It  is  well  known,  thcit  ?/]kl;ridates  ordered  a 
hundred  and  fifiy  thoufand  Romans,  found  within  his 
ftate,  to  be  defiroycd  on  one  day.  *  This  cruelty,  all  hor- 
rible as  it  appears,  Vas  yet  no  more  than  a  reprifal  for 
thofe  injuries,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Romans, 
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tions  and  civil  wars.  Remember,  alfo,  that 
Casfar  boafted  of  having  either  taken,  or  re- 
duced eight  hundred  cities  ;  fubdued  three 
hundred  nations  i  engaged  with  three  millions 
of  men,  a  million  of  whom  remained  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  whilft  another  million 
were  throne  into  captivity.  In  fhort,  recall 
to  mind,  the  wars  of  Numidia;  the  punifh- 
ment  of  Jugurtha;  kings  funk  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  yaflals ;  the  people  reduced  to 
fhe  moft  abjeft  ftate  of  flavery;  and  you  will, 
in  few  words,  form  an  idea  of  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  people,  over  the  happinefs  of 
inankind.(^J 

CHAP. 


(k)  Raptores  orbis,  poflquam  cun^a  vadantibus  de- 
f uere  tcrrap,  et  mare  fcrutantur :  fi  locuples  hoftis  eft, 
avariy  A  pauper,  ambitiofi;  quos  non  oriens,  non  oc- 
cidens  fatiaverit,  foli  omnium  opes,  atque  inopiam  pari 
affeftu  concupifcunt.  Aufcrre,  trucidarc,  rapefe  falCs 
pominibus  imperium,  atque  ubi  folitadinem  faciunr, 
paccm  appellant.    Tacit,  vit.  Agric. 
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CHAP.    viir. 

Remarks  on  the  Jlate  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
under  the  reigns  of  AuguJiuSy  and  his  Juccfj[ors. 


I 


Have,  hitherto,  only  pointed  out  thofe 
horrible  tragedies,  thoie  times  of  murder^ 
and  of  carnage,  when  Rome,  torn  by  civil 
difcords,  avenged,  hcrlelf,  the  caule  of  the 
conquered  nations,  but  oppreflcd  them  ftili 
more.  1  his  republic,  at  once  viftorious^ 
and  expiring,  refembled  a  fick  man,  whofc 
entrails  are  devoured  by  a  burning  fever,  but 
whofe  arms,  ftili  robud,  receive  from  the 
crifis  of  his  pain,  a  more  energetic,  -and  more 
dangerous  force.  Whilfl:  Cinna,  and  Marius 
were  fpilling  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  Sylla 
cxtirminated  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus,  and 

of 
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of  Cappadocia  j  and  whilft  0£Vavius,  and 
Lepidus,  under  the  fandion  of  treaties,  re- 
ciprocally facrificed  their  parents,  and  their 
friends//^  Anthony  annoyed  the  Parthians, 
and  the  Egyptians,  with  his  military  forces. 
During  this  difaftrous  epoch,  the  univtrfe, 
every  where,  rcfounded  with  the  clamours  of 
rage,  and  the  fighs  of  mifcry.  Could  there  • 
have  been  a  pidure,  more  afflifting  to  hu- 
manity, and,  at  the  fame  time,  more  replete 
with  confolations,  for  the  prefcnt  age  ?  but 
as  our  aim  is  not  fo  much  to  flir  up  the  pafll- 
ons,  as  to  afccrtain  their  progrefs,  and  efti- 
mate  their  confequenccs,  we  (hall  not  dwell 
upon  fafts,  which  the  opinion  of  all  mankind 
hath  devoted  to  the  horror  of  pofterity.  It 
is  not  fo  neceffary  to  turn  the  human  mind 
afide  from  the  love  of  civil  war,  as  from  that 
vain  enthufiafm  of  glory,  that  military,  and 
conquering  fpirit,  v/hich  only  ftrvcs  tolharpen 

^  during 

(I)  Ne  quid  ulli  fanaum  relijiqueretur  vclut  in  dotem 
invitaxncntumque  fccleris,  Antpnius  L.  CacfaFem  avun- 
culum,  Lcpidus  Paulum  fratrem  profcripferanr.  Nec- 
Planco  gratia  defuit  ad  impetrandum,  ut  frater  ejus 
Plancas  Plautiasprcfcriberetur.  A^a^^e  inter  jocos  mi- 
litares  quicurrum  Lepidi,  Plancicuefecuti  crant,  inter 
execrationem  civlum  ufurpabant  huuc  verfum :  ile  Gtr^ 
Of  an;  J f  non  dt  Gall::  duo  triumphant  Conjuku  Veil.  PatcrCt 
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during  fome  time,  thofc  arms,  with  whicR 
the  citizens  are  deftined,  one  day,  to  murder 
each  other.  May  we  have  accomplilhed  this 
objeft  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  May  we, 
in  the  chapters  which  are  to  follow,  adhere, 
invariably,  to  that  coolnefs  of  difcuffion,  which 
can,  alone,  convince,  and  thofe  ingenuous 
fcntiments,  which  can,  alone,  perfuade ! 

A  new  queftion  courts  our  examination,.' 
We  have  perceived,  that  all  legiflators,  having 
been  employed  rather  in  rendering  mankind 
powerful,  than  happy,  the  fcvcral  people 
were,  in  their  turn,  cither  flaves  or  ufurpers, 
without  ever  attaining  to  a  permanent  felicity. 
But,  if  the  diverfuy  of  laws,  interefts,  man- 
ners, and  cufloms,  was  an  infurmountable 
obftacle  to  a  general  pence,  could  there  have 
been  a  furer  method  of  uniting  men,  than  by 
throwing  rhcm  all  into  a  ftatc  of  fubjedion  ? 
could  the  repofe  of  the  world  have  been  more 
firmly  eftablifiied,  than  under  an  univertal 
monarchy  ?  This  queftion,  in  an  age,  wlien 
geography  hath  fo  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
the  wcrld,  that  we  know  of  a  Tingle  kingdom, 
more  populous,  and  more  extenfive  than  the 
whole  ixoraan  empire,  becomes  abfurd  -,  but 
it  is  a  queftion,   which  would  have  fcemed 

plaufible,. 
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plaufible,  in  the  times  of  Auguftus  and  Ti* 
berius  :  nay,  were  it  not  to  be  taken  in  its  full 
extent,    there  would  be  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
that  fome  ftrefs  might  have  been  laid  upon 
rt,  even  in  more  modern  times.     It  is  certain 
that  Philip  the  fccond  never  felt  the  neceffity 
of  drawing  within   his  ambitious  grafp,  the 
empires  of  China,  and  of  Ruffia.     Fixed  as 
he  was,  upon  the  throne  of  England,  by, his 
marriage  with  Mary,  could  he  have  rendered 
France  fubjeft  to  his  dominion,  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  muft  have  proved  the  miftrefs  of  the 
whole  chriftian  world  j  a  fovereignty,  likely, 
in  the  end,  to  have  included  the  fovercignty 
of  the  univerfe.     But  Auguftus  found  him- 
fclf  naturally  fituated  in  thofe  circumftancf s, 
to  which  Philip  would,    willingly,  have  at- 
tained.   If  we  except  fome  barbarous  nations, 
whom  the  Romans  judged  unworthy  of  being 
conquered,  all  the  people,  at  that  time  known, 
were  their  tributaries,   and  Rome,    become 
pacific,  had  banifhed  war  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth.     The  good  order  of  adminiftration 
was  re-eitablifhcd  -,  juftice  rcfumed  her  rights; 
and  the  polite  arts,  more  attached  to  tran- 
quility and  plenty,  than  to  vertue  and  liberty, 
ibon  defertcd  the  porticos  of  Greece,  to  dwell 

within 
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within  the  court  of  a  magnificent,  vind  en« 
Cghtcned  defpot.     The  reign  of  this  prince 
would,  doubdcfs,  have  proved  "the  happitrft 
ara  for  the  Romans,  could  the  beneficence  of 
Auguftus,  have  funk  in  oblivion,  the  cruelty 
of  0£tavius.     In  faA,  the  hands,  which  feat- 
t^red  favours,  were  ft  ill  tinged  with  blood-, 
and  the  people,  like  foldiers,  whom  the  fa- 
tigue of  battle  had  overpowered  with  flumber, 
could  only  lie  down  to  reft  upon  an  heap  of 
carcafes.     But  it  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  citizens  of  Rome,  alone, 
felt  their  happinefs  aflfefted  by  this  painful 
recoUeftjon  •,   and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proftitution  into  which  thefe  very  citizens 
had  fallen,  at  once,  deprived  them  of  all  re- 
fentment  of  injuries,  and  infefted  their  minds 
with  the  meaneft  felf-intereft,  and  the  moft 
abjeft  propcnfrty   to  flattery.     The  indivi- 
duals amongft  the  Romans,  who  had  reafon 
to  weep  over  the  lofs  of  a  father,  or  avenge 
the  fate  of  a  brother,    enjoyed  an  ample  fa- 
tisfaftion  in  the  fmiles  of  their  prince,  or  in 
fome    empty   title    annexed   to   magiftracy. 
Thus,  the  provinces  rejoiced  at  this  revoluti-  . 
on  of  affairs,  whilft  Rome  no  longer  polTcflcd 
the  merit  of  feeling  it  with  concern. 

Tiberius 
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Tiberius,  equally  inferior  to,  equally  un- 
worthy of  his  predeceflbr,  by  his  vices,  and 
even  his  vertues,  was,  for  fome  time,  capable 
of  putting  into  praftice  the  kffons  which  he 
had  received  from  Auguftus.  The  public 
happinefs  met  with  no  difturbance,  until  the 
adminidration  of  Sejanus ;  and  I  an^  not  fur^ 
prifed  that  fo  long  a  calm,  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  political  ftorms,  fliould  have 
given  rife  to  the  fuppofition,  that  an  univerfal 
monarchy,  or,  at  leaft,  a  monarchy,  the  ex- 
tent, and  preponderance  of  which,  might  be 
very  great,  would  prove  a  particular  ad- 
vantage to  mankind.  Some  authors,  too  fond 
of  paradoxes,  have  even  ventured  to  aflert, 
that  fo  conflant  a  peace,  had,  fufEciently,  in- 
demnified the  Romans,  for  the  barbarities  of 
Claudius,  Caligula,  and  Nero  -,  becaufc  that, 
in  the  times,  when  thefe  monfters  were  glut- 
ting themfelves  v/uh  the  blood  of  the  fenators, 
the  people,  at  leaft,  were  happy  and  quiet. 
It  would  be  cafy  to  return  them  for  anfwer, 
that,  unlcfs,  by  the  word  people,  they  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  that  is,  an  abjcft  mob,  without  pro- 
perty, and  without  abilities,  it  is  exceedingly 
certain,  that  the  Roman  people  underwent 

great 
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great  fufFerings,  during  the  reigns  of  thofe 
tyrants,  who  filled  up  the  fpace,  from  Au- 
guftus  to  Vefpafian.  But,  without  dwelling 
on  this  particular  queftion,  which,  furely, 
could  never  have  been  agitated  in  earneft,  wc 
will  endeavour  to  eftimate,  as  clearly  as  pof- 
fible,  that  happinefs,  which  the  Romans  are 
imagined  to  have  enjoyed,  under  their  em- 
perors. > 

To  take  in  the  full  fcope  of  our  defign, 
fome  idea  (hould  be  formed  of  the  fituation 
of  the  Romans,  when  Auguftus^  after  the 
battle  of  Aftium;  remained  the  fole  mafter 
of  all.  Rome  was  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
the  cradle  of  the  kings  of  the  world.  The 
families  which  were  becom-e  illuftrious,  by 
the  melancholy  fate  of  nations,  had  already 
('xpiated  their  ancient,  and  guilty  fplendor; 
Und  the  inheritors  of  the  moft  celebrated 
names  had  yielded  up  their  necks  to  the 
[xecutioners.     Freed-men,  or  Burgeflcs,C«»^ 

ifluing 

{mj  AH  the  people  of  Italy  were  become  citizens  of 
Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  this  privilege  was, 
at  iirlt,  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tranfalpinc 
Gaul,  and,  Ihortly  afterwards,  to  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  It  is  necelTar)'  to  read  the  fpeech,  which 
Tacitus  hath  put  into  the  mouth  of  Claudius,  who, 

ajnongft 
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kfuing  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy,  had  raifed 
themfelvcs  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  houfes^ 
but  thcfc  new  citizens  did  not  equal  thofe  ci- 
tizens whom  they  replaced,  either  in  birth^ 
or  in  affluence :  public  parafites,  deftitute  of 
all  patriotic  ze^l,  and  having  no  concern  in 
the  management  of  affairs,  came  to  Rome, 
that  they  might  partake  of  the  diftributions 
of  provifions,  and  money,  which  were  kinds 
of  temporary  alms,  difpcnfed  by  the  orders 
of  the  fovereign  ;  but  particularly,  that  they 
might  enjoy  riiofe  long  and  magnificent  fights, . 
which,  by  amufing,  turned  afide  their  at- 
tention to  their  misfortunes.  If  fome  rich 
individuals  ftill  exifted,  they  were  not  thofe 
great  proprietaries,  fo  refpedable  in  all  the 
ftatcsj  but  Proconfiils,  Pretors,  andQueftors, 
who,  by  pillaging  the  provinces,  were  become 
opulttil;  and  more  efpecially,  the  Roman 
knightSy(n)  who  having  engroflcd  to  them- 
Vot,  L  P  felves 

aoiongft  fcvcral  other  plaufible  reafons*  prodaces  the 
examples  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemoaians,  whofe 
ruin,  he  attrib'uted  to  that  ridiculous  jealoufy,  which 
prevented  them  from  admitting  Arangers  into  the  num« 
ber  of  their  fdllow-citizens. 

ChJ  Amongft  the  Romans,  as  amongfl  oorielves,  there 
were  but  two  forts  of  nobility ;  the  one  fort  feemed  ac- 
knowledged 
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lelves  all  the  biiGnef^  of  the  finances,-  (oon 
acquired  immenie  fortunes  in  money  ;  a  ma^- 
xiifeft  fy  mptoni  of  a  ftate  in  her  decline.  The 
perplexity  of  Auguftus,  when  he  undertook 

to 


knowledged  by  the  general  opinion,  and  proceeded  from 
rhe  antiquity  and  dignity  of  famiHes,  honourable  em- 
ployments, military  crowns,  the  images  of  anceilors, 
&€.  (See  Gravitta  dc  origine  Jaris).  The  other  (on 
belonged  to  the  conditution,  and  was  that  which  con- 
ferred a  real  rank,  by  diftingaifhing  the  Patrician,  and 
the  Senators,  fVom  the  Knights,  and  the  Plebeians. 
Now,  this  lail  order  of  nobitity  was  founded  only  ia 
riches,  in  the  Genius.  Thus,  the  clafies,  formerly  in* 
flituted  with  a  different  intention,  by  Servius  Tallius, 
were,  by  the  lapfe  of  time,  unavoidably  drawn  into  a 
contradidion,  to  the  principles  of  the  government, 
fmce  they  put  men,  who  had,  accidentally,  made  a 
fortune^  and  fometimes,  even  gami}lers,  on  a  footing 
with  the  citizen,  fprung  from  the  mod  ill uflrious  parents, 
and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  bed  education.  I 
am  furprifed  that  all  authors,  and,  chie£y,  Mr.  de 
Montdquieu,  fhould  have  paid  fo  little  attention  to  that 
iimilarity  which  ejnfts  in  the  condition  of  the  nobility, 
amongft  the  Romans,  and  the  nobility,  amongft  our- 
felves.  He  might  have  obfervcd  how,  in  all  govern* 
snents,  and  in  all  dates,  confequence  is  attached  to  af- 
fluence ;  and  how  impoflible  it  is  for  fortune  to  difpenfe 
with  confequence.  In  fpite  of  the  numerous  fatires, 
which  the  judice,  the  malignity,  or  the  jealoufy  of  the 
public,  may  have  levelled  againd  the  receivers  of  the 

kings 
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to  reform  the  fenatC)  is  well  known.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  ypunger  branches  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  families,  wanted  the  poflefll- 
ons  neceffary  to  qualify  them  for  that  order, 
and  this  prince  was  obliged  to  fupply  their 
P  2  cxi* 


Icings  rercnues,  they  are  beeoroe  ^mongiloS)  what  the 
Roman  knights  were  at  Rome,  a  dafs  apart^  deriving 
a  confeqaence  fiom  their  affluence.  And  this  con- 
fcquence  wouid,  doubtlefs,  have  become  more  confi*' 
tierable,  and  more  marked^  if  the  marriages  of  the  rich 
iieiiefiesy  had  not  diverted  the  money  from  its  original 
channel)  and  caufed  it  to  be  fcattered  abroad  and 
^ilTipated.  No  fooner  did  thefe  Financiers  become  de- 
fircus  of  ihining  with  a  borrowed  luftre,  than  they  di*. 
miniflied  the  luftre  which  was  peculiar  to  them.  And 
yet,  they  not  only  form  a  ciafs  apart,  as  hath  been  al« 
ready  obferved,  but  they  recruit,  as  it  were,  the  ancient 
nobility,  which  by  degrees,  become  extinvfl,  and  make 
way  for  the  moderrt  nobility.  Why  the  fortunes  ac* 
quired  by  the  adventurers  in  commerce,  or  the  mer- 
chants, have  not,  like  the  fortunes  acquired  by  the  FU 
nanciersy  eflabliihed  a  new  order  of  citizens,  would  be 
no  incurious  queflion.  But,  here,  it  cannot  berefolved. 
1  (hall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  firft,  that  com- 
merce is  generally  the  moft  flourifhing  in  democratical 
Hates.  Secondly,  that  the  individuals,  who  engage  in 
commerce,  are  of  a  rank,  too  diftant  from  the  great, 
to  endeavour  to  be  aflimilated  with  them.  The  com- 
mercial man  avoids  fplendor.  The  Financier  loves  it, 
and  iinifties  with  the  attainment  of  it* 
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exigencies  with  his  bounty.f^^  In  fpitc 
of  the  admiflion  of  the  people  of  Italy,  ta 
the  privileges  of  citizens  •,  in  fpitc  of  all  thofe 
recruits  fo  little  worthy  of  the  metropolis; 
when  Auguftns,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
gave  orders  for  the  Cenfus,  the  number  of 
citizens  did  not  exceed  four  millions,  one 
hundred  and  fixty-three  thoufand  -,  the  majo- 
rity of  w.hich  muft  have  periQied  with  famine, 
had  they  not  partaken  of  the  diftributioiis  of 
the  fovereign-C^^  Such  were  the  maftefs  of 
the  world,  or  rather,  fuch  were  the  firft  flavcs 
of  Auguftus  -,  without  means,  without  pro- 
perty, tranfported  from  Calabria  into  Tuf- 
cany,  and  from  Tufcany  into  Lombardy, 
juft  as  it  became  neceflary  either  to  rccom- 
pence  fome  veteran  foldiers,  or  to  celebrate 
fomc  illuftrious  names  by  eftablifhing  a  co- 
lony, thefe  unhappy  perfons,  always  confidcr- 
ed  as  ftrangers,  even  in  Rome,  ftrolled  about 
under  the  porticos,  and  dwelled  in  cabbins. 

Add 


(o)  Cscfar  admitted  fuch  a  number  of  Arangers  and 
new  men  into  the  fenate,  that  an  humorous  edifl  was 
fixed  up,  in  which  were  the  following  words  in  great 
letters  :  aUperfom  'wbat/orvcr  areftriiily  commanded wt  to 
rffu/e  Jheiving  n/enator  the  ivay  to  the/enaU^ 

(})  See  Dion, 


< 
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Add  tothefe,  fome  Greek  ^Rhetoricians,  fo- 
reign adventurers,  a  nnultitude  of  flaves,Cj^ 
and  a  great  number  of  gladiators,  wreftlcrs, 
comedians,  and  proftmues,  and  then,  fome 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fituation  of  Rome, 
under  her  emperors. 

P  3  The 

(q)  The  excefs  to  which  the  caHom  of  keeping  a 
multitude  of  Slaves ,  was,  at  that  time,  carried,  might 
eaiily  be  afcertained ;  fome  judgement  in  this  matter 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  circamflances.  Pe- 
dantus  Secundus  was  afTailinated  by  one  of  his  (laves  ; 
it  was  debated,  whether,  according  to  the  laws,  all 
thofe  (laves,  who  were  in  the  hoafe,  during  the  per- 
petration of  the  crime,  (hoald  be  fentenced  to  death. 
Caius  CalTius  voted  for  the  qucilion,  and  Tacitus, 
amongll  other  reafons,  hath  made  hiqa  affign  the  follow- 
ing reafon :  quem  numerus  fervorum  tnebitur,  cum  Pe- 
danium  Secundum  quadringenti  non  protexerint  ?  (fee 
Annal.  1.  14.)  Pedanius  had,  at  that  time,  four 
hondred  (laves.  It  is  impoflible  to  read,  without  hor- 
ror, that  all  the(e  unfortunate  wretches  fuffeied  death. 
for  the  crime  of  a  fingle  man.  Dion  relates  that  Mg* 
natins  Rufus  boafted',  during  his  £dile(hip,  that  he  had 
extingui/hed  a  fire  by  the  fingle  affiftance.of  his  owA 
ilaves ;  Auguftus,  who  was  diipleafed'  with  this  ma- 
gilUate,  and  who,  befides,  did  not  chufe  that  an  indi- 
vidual (hould  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  having 
provided  for  th«  public  quiet  and  welfare,  fet  apart, 
for  this  employment,  only,  fix  hundred  Oaves,  fallen 
to  him  by  the  fuccefllon  of  Agrippa.  This  immcnfc 
body  of  itaves  \y^s  rather  an  alarming  circumflance. 

Tacitus 
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The  provinces,  long  accuftonied  to  tlie 
tyranny  of  the  proconfuls,  the  avarice  of  the 
queftors,  and  the  ufury  of  the  Roman  knights, 
had  every  rcafon  to  regard  the  eftablifliment 
of  good  order,  throughout  all  the  depart- 
ments of  admin  iftration,  as  an  advantageous 
icircumftance.   *  But  this  was  but  a  temporary 

blefliflg, 

Tacitus  (1.  4O  in  relating  to  as>  that  under  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  it  was,  for  a  momcjit,  apprehended  that 
they  might  revolt,  hath  taken  care  to  acquaint  us,  that 
this  report  bad  fpread  terror  through  Rome :  ob  muU 
titudinem  familiarum  quas  glifcebat  immenfnm  minore 
in  dies  plcbe  ingenua.  In  the  letter,  which  Tiberius 
wrote  to  the  fenate,  concerning  the  complaints  which 
had  been  made  againfl  luxury,  we  find  thefe  remark- 
able words :  quid  ejiim  primum  prohibere,  et  prifcum 
ad  morem  recipere  a^grediar  ?  villarum  infinita  fpatiaf 
familiarum  numerum,  et  nationes  ?  (Tac  ann«  l.-j.) 
Treinfhemius  explains  the  term,  nationes,  by  obferving, 
that  the  Romans  had  To  great  a  number  of  flaves,  that 
they  diflinguifhed  them  by  nations.  Juflus  Lxpfius,  alfo, 
cites  on  this  fubjcvfl,  a  palTage  from  Pliny,  who  obfervcs 
that  one  Nicilius  Ifidorus  kept  five  thoufand  (laves :  he, 
Hkewife,  produces  another  quotation  from  Athensus, 
in  which  the  nuniber  of  flaves,  belonging  to  fomc  of 
the  Romans,  is  eillmated,  even  at  thirty  thoufand* 
(See  Tacit.  Varior.  I.  3.)  I  fhall  conclude  this  note  with 
obferving,  that  in  the  fame  letter  alluded  to  above,  Ti* 
berius  declares  that  the  prevalence  of  corruption, 
amongfl  the  Romans,  is  not  ailonifhing,  fi nee.  they  only 
formed  a  mixture  of  every  kind  of  nations* 
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.  bleflu)^,  their  condition  became  better,  but 
their  ftatc  was  not  changed.  We  know  that, 
even  during  the  reign  of  Auguitus,  fome  of 
the  pretors  were  guiliy  of  a  barbarous  abufe 
of  that  arbitrary  power,  which  had  been  en- 
trufted  within  their  hands.  Dion  informs  us 
chat  one  Licinius,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year, 
impudently  extorted  from  the  Gauls,  fourteen 
inftead  of  twelve  months  tribute ;  but  thi$ 
aft,  the  violence  of  which  was  far  from  being 
without  examples,  muft  appear  to  us,  in  a 
more  fhocking  light,  when  confidered  as  a 
fpecics  of  rapine,  exercifed  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  faft,  Licinius,  who  had  the  pre- 
fence  of  mind  to  offer  Auguftus,  the  money 
which  he  had  exafted,  found  no  difficulty  in 
perfuading  him,  that  a  double  ufe  might 
arife  from  plundering  the  Gauls  of  thcil-  trea- 
fures,  and  throwing  them  into  the  coffers  of 
the  emperor.  As  this  fad  hath  reached  pof-. 
tericy,  one  may  naturally  fuppofe  that  many ' 
other  fimilar  faQ:s-  have  perifhed  in  oblivion. 
The  complaints  of  the  unhappy  are  not  pre- 
ferved  fo  long  as  the  panegyrics  of  orators. 
And  what  muft  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
people,  governed  by  two  foreigners,  who, 
with  the  titles  of  proconful,  and  queflor, 
P  4  were 
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were  reciprocal  fpies,,  or  accomplices  in  the 
fame  crimes ;  who  could  neither  have  played 
into  each  others  hands,  without  ruining  the 
province,  nor  have  engaged  in  mutual  oppo- 
fition,  without  fcattering  through  the  fame 
province,  trouble  and  confufion  ?(r^ 

But,  however  drift  the  integrity  of  thefe 
magiftrates  might  have  been,  the  number, 
and  even  the  mode  of  the  taxes,  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  reduce  the  people  to  the  grcatcft 
diftrefs.  The  human  mind,  always  fertile 
in  inventions,  had  already  concerted  thofe 
numerous  impofitions,  which  are  the  fcourges 
of  our  contemporaries  j  and  the  ingenious 
author/jj  who  hath  proved  that  almoft  all 
the  difcoveri^s,  attributed  to  the  moderns, 
are  owing  to  the  ancients,  might  have  added 
to  the  exaipplcs,  which  he  hath  produced, 
in  fupport  of  his  affcrcion,  the  long-fincc  in- 
vented 


(r)  Tacitus  (Vit.  Agric.).hath  taken  care  to  tranf. 
init  to  us,  the  complaints  of  ^the  Britons,  a^ainft  the 
Roman  government.  Singulos  flbi  olim  rcges  fuiilc, 
nunc  binos  imponi;  equibu3  legatus  in  fanguinem^ 
procurator  in  bona  fxvirec :  9^que  dircordia,m  prxpofi^ 
torum,  arquc  concorfiaro  fubjeftis  cxitiijfain,  d;c. 

(s)  Mr.  Da  Tens, 
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vented  art  of  working  a  province  with  taxes, 
or  rather  of  working  a  people  with  taxcs.fO 
Whilft  the  frontiers  w<^alled  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tributes,  and  harraffcd  by  the  pre- 
fcnce  of  armies,  they  felt  the  additional  mif- 
fortune  of  being  frequently  cxpofed  to  the 
inciirfions  of  the  enemy.  In  faft,  although 
Auguftus  was  not  engaged  in  any  very  cala- 
mitous wars ;  and  ahhough  the  centre  of  the 
empire  was  at  peace,  yet  the  Germans,  the 
Rhetians,  the  Pannonians,  and  the  Canta- 
brians,  were  conftantly  committing  great 
diforders,  and  exercifmg  much  cruelty,  not 
only  againft  the  Romans,  but  againfl:  their 
allies  i  for  fuch  were  the  extent  and  the  for- 
tune of  this  empire,  that  all  who  were  neither 

allied 

(t)  L'Abb:  da  Bos  hath  proved  that  the  emperors 
levied  from  their  fubjefls,  but  particularlyy  from  the 
Gauls,  taxes  of  every  kind,  fuch  as  a  tithe  of  fruits, 
in  the  conquered  lands,  and  farmed  under  the  name, 
Decuma:  a  fifth  of  all  the  produdlions  not  fown, 
whether  of  wood,  vines,  meadows,  &c.  A  general 
land-tax,  or  if  it  be  a  more  proper  cxpreffion,  an  acre- 
tax,  called  jugeratio  $  a  capitation,  or  perfonal  tax, 
paid  by  every  freeman;  and  in  (hort,  the  duties  of  the 
cuHoms,  on  exportation,  and  importation ;  the  fortieth 
penny  on  effefts  fold,  &c.  &c.  (See  I'hilloire  de  Teta- 
bliiTemeiit  de  la  Monarch.  Franc,  Chap.  u.  u.  13- 
Tom.  1.  Liv.  1.) 
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allied  to,  nor  tributaries  of  the  Romarrf^ 
compdfed  a  barbarous  people,  at  once  law-- 
lefs  and  unpoliflipd. 

This  induces  us  to  extend  our  rcfledtions 
ftill  farther,  and  endeavour  to  form  fome 
f  ftimation  of  the  ftate  of  the  known  worlds 
at  that  period.  It  is  but  too  true  that  we  per*, 
ccivc  upon  this  vaft  theatre,  merely  a  debafcd^ 
indolent,  and  frivolous  people  'y(u)  king- 
doms converted  into  opprefled  and  Ian- 
guifhing  provinces  ;  and,  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, barbarous  nations,  equally  ignorant  of 
commerce,  and  of  agriculture,  and  exifting 
only  in  a  ftate  of  wan  ^  Where  is  the  ph'ilo- 
fopher  who  can,  at  any  time»  be  led  to  envy 
thofc,  whom  fate  had  deftined  to  live,  during 
this  sera  ?  but,  let  us,  inftead  of  loitering 
over  thefe  general  views,  follow  the  hiftory 
with  a  clofer  ftep. 


fuj  The  Romans  had,  frojn  the  beginning  of  thp- 
civil  wars,  fo  entirely  negleaed  agriculture,  thatAu- 
giiftus  was  induced,  in  order  to  re-ellablifli  it,  to  cur- 
tail the  diftributions  of  corn,  amongft  the  people,  fince 
they  exempted  them  from  the  neceffity  of  cultivating  thQ 
earth .  but  Suetonius  pretends  that  he  was  deterre4»  by 
the  apprehenfion  that,  one  day,  the  re-ellablilhment  of 
this  cuftom,  might  prove  too  great  an  opening  to  am-^ 
bition,  and  too  eafy  a  flep  to  the  attainmcn  t  of  popularity* 
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It  is  certain  that  Auguftus  was  a  pacific 
prince  ;  and  yet  his  legions  were  almoft  conr 
♦ftantly  engaged  in  war  9  his  friends,  hjs 
children  were  fcarcely  to  be  found,  but  at 
the  head  of  the  armies  j  and  even  he,  in  fpitc 
of  old  age,  in  fpice  of  his  averfion  to  a  mar? 
tial  life,  was  frequently  obliged  to  under- 
take long  voyages,  that  he  might  be  at  hand^ 
to  dired  the  military  operations.  Did  not 
the  revolts  of  the  Germans,  the  Cantabrians, 
and  the  other  people  above-mentioned,  keep 
the  Roman  forces,  always,  in  action?  and 
was  not  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius difturbed  with  the  din  of  battle  ?  it  is 
certain  that  all  this  never  reached  Rome;  but 
what  is  Rome,  when  compared  with  the  uni- 
verfe?  befides,  if  even  Auguftus,  ieated 
within  the  very  bolbm  of  fortune,  lamented 
over  the  death  of  a  fon,  whd  periflied  mifc- 
rably  amidft  foreign  wars,  is  it  poffible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  hap- 
pier, than  he  was  ?  can  we  fuppofe  that  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  and  the  bloody  viftories  of 
Agrippa,  of  Drufus,  and  of  Germanicus^ 
had  not  often  proved  the  caufc  of  mourning, 
in  the  mod  illuftrious  families  ?  we  muft  not 
judge  of  the  Auguftan  age,  by  the  works  of 

COHr 
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contemporary  poets  ;  but  had  the  fine  verfcs 
of  Horace  and  of  Virgil  expreffed  the  fincerc 
meaning  of  the  heart,  no  more  could  be  ga- 
thered from  this  circumftanee,  than  that  the 
artifts,  and  the  men  of  letters  enjoyed  a  ftate 
of  welfare ;  or  rather,  that  the  ^  happincfs, 
which  they  celebrated,  like  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  after  a  ftorm,  owed  a  great  part  of  its 
value  to  thofc  horrible  moments,  which  pre- 
ceded it  ?  and  what  dependance  could  have 
been  placed  on  this  felicity,  the  only  bafis,, 
the  only  fupport  of  which,  were  the  days  of 
an  old  man  ?  who,  pofleflcd  of  any  feeling 
but  muft  have  trembled,  when  he  refle&ed 
that  Tiberius,  and  Pofthumus  Agrippa, 
were  the  neareft  heirs  to  the  throne  ?  After 
the  facrifices  which  had  been  made  to  Au- 
guftus,  what  refource  remained  againft  his 
fucceflbrs  ?  woe  to  the  people,  who  have 
been  fubdued  by  enthufiafm  !  forgers  of  their 
own  chains,  they  have  cohtrived  to  fit  them 
on  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  ic  almoit 
impoffible  that  they  fhould  be  broken ;  as  if 
it  were  neceflary,  in  exchange  for  benefits, 
to  fupply  a  king  with  power ;  and  whilft  we 
arc  rewarding  a  good  prince,  to  make  prepar 
rations  for  a  tyrant.     Monarchy,  like  aobi^ 

lity^ 
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lity,  which  is  the  fupport  of  monarchy,  to  ba 
refpeftable,  Ihould  be  ancient.  From  a  for- 
tunate experience  of  authority,  and  from  a 
fettled  habit  of  obedience,  may  arife  a  Jcind 
of  conftitution,  which,  in  the  end,  becomes 
almoft  unalterable  :  becaufe  there  is  a  point, 
b6yond  which  the  materials  of  a  republic, 
*exifl:  no  longer  in  a  monarchy,  whilft  the 
materials  of  a  monarchy,  exift  always  in  a 
•  republic, 

"  There  is  but  little  room  to  doubt  that  the 
Romans  gave  way  to  fome  refle6tions,  fuch 
as  thcfe  -,  and  although  the  majority  fuffered 
^emfelves  to  be  fcduced,  as  much  by  the 
dignities  which  Auguftus  lavilhed  on  them, 
as  by  that  refemblance  of  a  republic,  which, 
he  ftill  prefcrved,  yet  they  could  not  avoid 
ibrefecing  what  happened  afterwards :  but 
iuch  was  the  artifice  which  prevailed  in  the 
condudt  of  this  fortunate  ufurper,  that  good 
and  evil,  hope  and  fear,  the  empty  name  and 
the  reality  were  fo  happily  blended,  and  fo 
judiciouQy  counter-ballanced,  that  the  Ro- 
mans remained  in  that  divided  date,  which 
leaves  more  room  for  doubts  and  fears,  than 
for  confidence  and  refolution.  I  infill  the 
more  particularly  on  this  epoch  of  the  reign 

of 
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ef  Auguftus,  becaufe  the  mere  names  of  Ti* 
berius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  are 
fufficicnt  to  ftrike  horror  into  every  feeling 
^art.  No  one  is  fo  barbarous,  as  not  to  de- 
plore the  fate  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches^ 
who  lived  under  thefe  execrable  reigns ;  ancf 
yet  they  were  reigns,  which,  of  all  others, 
made  the  leaffi  fhew  of  war.Cxj  If  war  was,- 
fomcttmes,  kindled  in  Britain,  or  •  towards! 
Armenia,  the  center  of  the  empire  fcarcely 
knew  any  thing  about  it ;  but  that  kind  of 
bloody  peace  which  prevailed  muft  frequent* 
fy  have  become  a  motive  for  regretting  the 
horrors  of  battle.  T he  death  of  Nero  broughc 
trouble  and  confufion  back  into  the  bofom* 
of  Italy ;  and  the  engagements  between  the 
armies  of  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  of  Vef- 
pafian  and  Galba,  again  drenched  in  human 
gore,  thofe  fields,  which,  fince  the  battle  of 
Mantua,  had  never  refounded  with  the  din  of 
arms.  Vt* fpafian  eftabKftied  peace  in  the  em- 
ph-e :  but  his  reign  is  precifely  the  reign  which 
prefcnts   us   with  a  picture  of  all  the  mod 

(hocking 

(x)  Tacitus,  on  the  fubje6l  of  the  legions,  which 
Corbulo  led  into  Armenia,  faith  :  fatis  conftitit  fuiflc 
in  CO  exercitu  vctcranos  qui  non  ftationexn,  non  vigilias 
J-i'H.nt.  Tac.  ann.  1.  13. 
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'  Shocking  circumftances,  which  have,  at  an/ 
time  been  produced  by  ambition,  on  the  one, 
aitd  fanaticifm,  on  the  other  hand.  It  may 
^aflly  be  gueiled,  that  I  allude  to  the  war  of 
the  Jews,  in  which,  during  the  fpace  of 
two  years,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  thou*, 
fand  fouls  perifhefd;    and  which,   rekindled 

.  under  Trajaoj  and  under  Adrhn/y)  occafi- 
oned  the  total  deftruftion  of  fifty  fortiliect 
cities,  and  nine  hundred  and  erghty-fivri 
fcoroaghs,  or  villages.  This  horrible  fcourge 
of  humanity  too  much  outweighed  the  ad- 
vantages, ^hich  arofe  in  the  reign  of  Vef- 
pafian.  Titus  can  only  be  faid  to  havejuft 
feated  himfetf  on  the  throne.  It  feems  as  if 
that  deftiny,  which  had  formed  him  a  pattern 
for  fucceeding  kings,  was  contented  with 
barely  (hewing  him  as  an  eternal  example  to 
ever)'  future  age.  I  (hall  not  mention  Do- 
mitian,  whom  a  feries  of  cruelties  have  ren- 
<]ered  too  notorious  •,  but  I  muft  obferve  that 

Trajan, 

CyJ  If  Xiphilinus,  the  abridger  of  Dion,  niay  be 
credited,  this  revolt  of  the  Jews  waGs  attended  with  the 
loCs  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men  at  Cyrene  ;  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  in  the  I/Ie  of  Cypras. 
The  cruelties  which  this  hiflorian  imputes  to  the  jews, 
tfiake  the  hair  Hand  on  end,  and  are  fcarcely  credible. 
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Trajan,  wbofe  vertues,  and  whofe  goddnef^ 
fhould  have  proved  the  delights  of  the  Ro-* 
man  people,  difturbed»  of  his  own  accord, 
by  a  paffion  for  war,  theferenity  of  thofe  hap- 
pier days,  to  which  he  had  given  birth.  This 
obfervation  becon)es  more  confiderably  im- 
portant, fince  it  enables  us  to  eftimate  the 
morality  of  this  age.  I  repeat  it:  I  (hall  fre- 
quently have  occafion  to  repeat  it :  a  love  for 
their  country,  popularity,  and  generofity, 
were  vertucs  common  to  the  ancients ;  but 
true  philanthropy,  a  regard  for  public  wel- 
fare, and  general  order,  are  fentiments,  to 
which  the  pad  ages  were  abfoluxely  flrangers. 
And  how,  indeed,  could  fuch  fentiments 
have  exifted  amongft  men,  accuftomed  from 
their  infancy,  to  behold  thoufands  of  glar- 
diators,  mutually  flaughtering  one  another^ 
and  perifliing  even  amidft  the  acclamations  of 
the  women?  fuch  exalted  feelings  as  thefc 
could  never  have  animated  a  people,  who  fo 
frequently  faw  prifoners  of  war,  chiefs  and 
kings  publicly  conduced,  in  purfuancc  of  a 
decree,  to  execution,  and  completing,  by  their 
deaths,  tht  feftivity  of  a  triumph.  It  muft 
be  confeffed  that  vertue  hath  been,  in  every 
sera,  what  beauty  ftill  is,  amongft  different 

nations  i 
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nations;  not  that  which  nature  hath  produced 
the  mod  perfeft,  but  the  greatcft  perfeftion 
of  features  which  fhe  may  have  given  to  each 
nation,  and  in  each  climate.  As  in  the  an** 
tique  ftatues,  the  countenances  of  a  Venus, 
or  an  Helen,  preferve  a  certain  expreffioA 
t)f  aufterity,  in  our  eyes,  extremely  inconfif- 
tent  with  thofe  graces  difFufed  through  other 
forms,  fo  the  vcrtues  of  the  ancients  were 
continually  tinged  with  the  vices  of  their 

Vol.  L  Q^  If 


CzJ  Iliave,  hitherto,  neglefted  t6  obtbfve,  that  the 
Romans  were  fo  rigorous,  in  allthexr  criminal  profe- 
cutionsy  a$  never  to  fuppofe  that  the  number  of  the 
gailty  could  faggeft  a  reafon  why  any  ihould  be  par- 
doned. Seneca  relate^  that  Voln^us  MeiTala,  having 
ordered  three  hundred  men,  to  be  beheaded,  on  one 
day,  boafted  of  bis  condudl,  and  thought  the  perpe* 
tratioB  of  this  barbarity  a  truly  royal  action.  When 
Claudius  exhibited  that  remarkable  fpedaclc,  on  the 
Lacus  Fccinus,  there  were  more  than  nineteen  thou- 
fand  criminals  all  doomed  to  death ;  as  may  be  feen 
in  a  paiFage  which  Suetonius  hath  tranfmitted  to  us. 
This  author  faith,  that  all  thefe  unfortunate  wretches 
cried  out  to  the  emperor,  as  they  paffed  before  him  : 
ave  imperator,  murituri  te  falutant;  and  that  Clau* 
dius  anfwering,  from  abfencc  of  mind,  avetevos,  they 
iinderftood  this  expreflion  tomean  a  pardon,  and  would 

not 
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If  Trftjan  and  Marcus  Aurclius  have  beei^ 
blamed  for  engaging  too  much  invar,  yet^ 
k  muft  be  confefled,  that  many  reafons  may 
be  aUedged  in  their  favour.  In  faft,  if  we 
examine  the  conftitutioo  of  the  empire  of  the 
Cacfars^  and  the  flight  bafis  on  which  their  au- 
thority refted,  we  (hall  be  convinced,  that  it 
was  almoft  impoffible  to  maintain  peace  at 
home^  but  by  waging  war  abroad.  War  is> 
unfortunately^  a  great  mean  of  government^ 
it  employs  every  mind,  it  reduces  all  form^ 
^to  one  plain  fyftem^  and  keeps  each  dill 

cullioa 


irot  engage,  until  they  had  been  compelled  to  it,  by 
threats  and  intreaties.  Mr.  Crevier  (Hill.  dt$  £nip.) 
bbferves  on  this  occafion>  that  it  was  an  aHonUhing 
circumftance  that  nineteen  thonfand  criminals  fliould 
be  found  in  the  Roman  empire,  worthy  of  death,  nn* 
lefs  they  had  collected  them,  for  fome  time  before^ 
from  alt  the  provinces  of  the  empice. . . .  Bat,  w* 
know  that  the  Romans  had  but  too  many  refbnree»^ 
wherewith  to  fupply  their  fanguinary  amafementa^ 
Prifoners  taken  in  war,  foreigners  condemned  for  difi. 
fcrent  crimes,  and  more  particularly  the  (laves,  ierved 
as  food  for  their  cruelty.  The  barbarous  power  which 
they  exercifed  over  thefe  laft,  is  well  known,  and  w^ 
may  recoiled  an  horrible  inflance,  from  the  unfeeling 
malignity  of  Vedius  Pollio,  who,  becaufe  a  flavebrok^ 
«^lafd,  would  have  thrown  him,  even  in  the  prefenoe 

of 
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cuIHon  at  a  diftance^  I  am^  alfo,  exceedingly 
inclined  co  believe^  that  thofe  kings,  who 
were  always  the  moA  engaged  in  war,  were 
not  the  kings  who  ftood  in  the  greatefl:  need 
of  genius  i  and  that  politic  princes  are  as 
much  fuperior  to  martial  princes^  as  the  art 
of  governing  is  more  difficulty  than  the  art  of 
commanding.  The  emperors,  fituated  be* 
twcen  the  people,  and  the  army>  but  more 
embarrafled  by  the  lad,  ought  to  have  de^ 
fired  war,  that  they  might  have  employed 
the  one,  and  amufed  the  other.  And  yet  a 
0^2  fmgle 


lof  Auguilus)  to  (bme  fea  monfters)  which  he  kept  in  a 
pond.  It  HiAy  be,  that  thefe  examples  of  inhumanity 
were  uncommon  $  but  it  is  at  lead  apparent  that  a  ge- 
nerally eftablilhed  cuflom  required  that  all  fugitive 
Slaves  (hould  be  expofed  to  wild  beads. 

Amidd  fo  many  atrocious  aflions,  of  which  the  Ro« 
mans  were  guilty,  the  greated  reproach  which  they 
have  incurred,  is,  in  my  opinion,  on  account  of  their 
having  never  treated  man,  in  genera],  as  akind  of  fel- 
low creature.  The  extreme  rigour  x>f  their  punidiments 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  excufable,  had  it  been 
founded  on  a  Ipve  of  order,  and  had  it  been  extended, 
with  equal  feverity,  againd  all.  But  who  will  not  be 
furprifed,  at  perceiving  that  thefe  fanguinary  judges 
inHi^cd  no  other  punidimcnt,  but  the  puniihment  of 
fending  into  exile,  on  a  Roman  citizen,  even  althougl^ 
he  might  have  committed  a  thoufand  adaffinations. 
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fingle  obftacle  defeated  the  cfFcdt  of  this  pd-* 
licy.  The  Romans  were  too  fuperior  to 
dther  ftatcs',  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were 
too  diftant,  and  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  too  intimidated ;  it,  therefore,  became 
neceflary  to  go  far  off,  in  fearch  of  war,  and^ 
then,  the  abfence  of  the  mafter,  of  courfe, 
diminifhcd  his  power.  Befides,  fuch  is  the 
misfortune  entailed  on  a  people,  entirely  mi- 
litary, that  in  the  cafe,  where  war  is  fo  diftant, 
that  the  interior  quarters  do  not  feel  its  con- 
fequenccs,  it  will  ceafe  to  be  interefting,  and 
its  .fuccefles  will  become  matters  of  indif- 
ference, whilft  its  lofles  will  be  the  more  bit- 
ter4y  felt.  Even  the  common  foldier  grows 
fatigued,  when  toiling,  without  one  objeft 
in  his  view ;  -he  mutinies,  and  revolts.  If 
there  be  two  armiesu  two  parties  arc-  formed. 

,  Frefli  dangers  may  arife  from  the  valour  of 
the  officers,  and  the  confidence  of  the  forces* 
They  can  no  more  remain  attached  to  their 
chief,  without  raifing  him  to  the  firft  rank  j 
and  the  love  of  the  foldiers  foon  induces  the 
generals  to  prove  faithlefs  ?  thus  a  misfortune 
riiuft  fpring  out  of  one  of  thefe  three  circum- 
ftances.     If  war  be  difadvantagcous,  it  brings 

'^n  the  ruin  of  a  nation  :  if  it  maiiitain  only 

an 


\ 
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an  equal  oppofition  to  the  contending  powers, 
it  harraffes,  and  drains  a  nation  ;  and  if  it  be 
advantageous,^  it  introduces  a  diffolution  of 
.  armies,  and  orihc  government.  1  have 
not  yet  mentioned  the  danger  which  may  ac- 
crue from  particular  bodies,  fuch  as  the  Pre- 
torian  guards,  the  Janiflkries,  the  StrclitzcSt 
&c.  becaufe  all  my  readers  well  know  that 
every  defpot  hath  his  fateilites,  and  that  each 
of  thefe  fateilites  are,  in  their  turns,  the  ty- 
rants of  the  defpot.  Amongil  three  and, 
twenty  emperors,  fixteen  were  flau5Kt6red,(tf) 
0.3  the 


(a)  It  is  remarkable  that,  out  of  forty-two  empe- 
rors, who  filled  up  the  interval,  between  Julius  Cxfar 
and  Charlemagne,  .thirty,  at  lead,  died  a  violent  death. 
Amongil  thefe,  four  committed  fuicide ;  and  fix  pe« 
riihed  through  the  intrigues  of  their  favourites,^  theif 
brothers,  their  wives,  and  their  childrei).  It:  i^^  not: 
their  dreadful  difmi/Tion  to  eternity,  but  their  fatal  en- 
trance into  the  world,  at  which  the  feeling  reader  will, 
be  apt  to  (huddcr.  The  pen  v^hich  writes  the  annals  of; 
the  generality  of  kings,  (hould,  viith  propriety,  be 
dipped  in  blood.  A  multitude  of  thofe  monarchs,. 
whom  the  fear,  and  adulation  of  their  fubjedls,  have 
dignified  with  the  titles  of  fathers  of  their  country,  were 
little  better  than  the  murderers  of  mankind.  If  their 
contemporaries  durfl  have  fpoken  their  fentiments  with 
tj)^  fame  freedom,  which  hath  influenced  the  opinion  of 

their 
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the  Roman  empire  was  put  up  at  auftion^ 
and  fold  to  a  contemptible  individual ;  the 
revolutions  of  Ruffia,  of  the  empire  of  the 
Ottomans,  and  of  that  of  the  Mogul,  are 
ample  proofs  that  a  government,  founded  m 
military  defpotifm,  is  the  worft  government 
of  aJl,  not  only  for  princes,  but  for.  the 
people* 

SECTION 


iheir  poftmty,  the  compoficions  of  too  many  of  oaF  u»- 
ceftors».  ioftead  of  being  faUied  with  panegyrics  on. 
royalty,  would  have  glowed  only  with  execracioixa 
againft  the  flagrancy  of  arbitrary  power.  K* 


'\  :^"^V' 
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SECTION     11. 

Confiderations   on  the  lot ,  of  Htm^nity^ 
during  the  middle  ages  of  bijiory. 


CHAP.    L 

On  the  inundation  of  the  Barbarians. 

\ly  HILST  we  purfueouf  tafk  of  defv 
cribing  the  misfortunes  of  mankind,  we  can* 
not  obfervc,  without  concern,  the  diverfity 
prevailing  through  the  fcveral  objefts  which 
claim  our  attention.  Evil  is  produced,  and 
generated  under  a  thoufand  different  forms  ; 
and,  without  being  hurried  away  by  too 
(plcnetic  an  imagination,  we  may  venture  to 
0^4.  affert. 
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aflcrt  that,  of  all  the  prefcnts  which  were 
made  to  human  nature,  the  box  of  JPandora- 
was,  indifputably,  the  moft  complete,  and 
themoft  judicioufly  aflbrtedi*  The  theatre 
of  the  world  muft  now  undergo  a  confidc- 
rable  alteration.  In  the  place  of  either  thofc 
rigid  old  men,  who^  featcd  on  their  curule 
chair's,  decided,  in  three  words,  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  ftates-,  or  of  thofe  young  enthuCafts,. 
who,  for  a  crown  of  grafs,  carried  fire  and 
the^fword  to  the  extremities  of  the  earthy  we 
Ihall  perceive  a  race  of  half-favages,  a  wan- 
dering multitude  of  Barbarians,(^)  who,  not- 
tvithftanding,  more  jufl:  and  more  confide* 
rate  than  the  firft,  felt  only  thofe  pafiions,  ta 
which  their  wants  had  given  birth,  and  be- 
came the  flatters  of  the  world,  folely,  be* 
caufe  they  were  perifhing  with  hunger. 

From 


(h)  {Hordes^)  This  exprclTion  is  applicable  to  thofe 
large  bodies  of  emigrants,  thofc  focieties  of  wanderings 
Tartars,  who,  like  the  ancient  Scythians,  exift  only  ift 
tents,  in  order  the  more  conveniently  to  change,  their 
abode,  whenfocver  the  provifions  of  the  country  be- 
come nearly  confumed.  Each  troop  of  tbefe  emigrants 
formerly  confifted  of  fifty,  or  fycty  families,  under  the 
command  of  a  captain,  dependant  on  the  general,  or 
-prince  of  the  whole  nation,  K, 
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From  whence  came  thefe  people,  known 
only  by  their  invafions  ?  how  did  it  happen^ 
that  all  unpolifhed,  and  divided  as  they  were» 
they  attained  to  the  power  of  overthrowing 
that  wonderful  ColofTus,  the  Roman  empire  ? 
(c)  thefe  arc  two  important  qucftions.     The 

invcf- 

(r)  The  rife  and  fall  of  Empires  may  be  ranked 
amongiVthofe  events  which,  alchoagh  common,  do  not 
ceafe  to  be  remarkable.     Infpiration  only  could  have 
difcovered,   that  the  primitive  Romansr  a  vile,    and 
abjeft  people  were  deftincd  to  dear  the  path,  which 
conduced  their  future  race  to  the   fovcreignty  of  the 
world*   If,  in  the  days  of  Julius  Cxfar,  a  Roman  Augur 
had  pretended,  that  his  iiri/s  informed  him,  that  the. 
diilant  defcendants  of  the  dilator,  and  his  invindik 
countrymen,  fhould  be  emafculated,  and  ling  upon  a 
Itage,  before  the  poflerity  of  the  conquered  Britons, 
indead  of  being  reverenced  as  a  prophet,  he  would  have 
been  ftoned,  as  a  madman.     Yet  this,    and  Granger 
things  than  this  have  happened.    To  what  fate  Eng* 
land,  the  envy,  and  admiration  of  ever}'  kingdom  upon 
earth,  may  be  referved,  it  is  impofOble  to  determine : 
but  an   ingenious  writer  of  eflays,  a  Colman,    or  a 
Wharton,  by  purfaing  this  thought,  might,  at  once, 
^mufe  and  inilrud.     A  pi^ure  of  England,  funk  into 
what  Rome  is  at  prefent,  blended  with  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  an  American  colony,   fuperior  in  power  and 
fpjpndour,  to  her  unnatural  mother,  can,  in  this  age, 
only  be  ideal ;  but  the  future  reality  is,  to  the  full  a$ 
probable,  as  was  the  dedrudion  of  Rome,  by  the  Bar- 
bdrians,  in  (be  boafted  reign  of  Au^uftns.  K» 
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invcftigation  of  one  queftion  is  the  province 
of  erudition;  the  inveftigation  of  the  other 
queftion  is  the  province  of  the  fcicnce  of  po- 
litics/ To  difcufs  them  might  feem  a  ftriking 
inftance  of  temerity,  on  our  part,  if  experi- 
ence had  not  convinced  us,  that  a  little  philo* 
fophy  can,  fometimes,  throw  a  light  over  the 
moft  intricate  refearches,  and  relieve  us  from 
the  toils  of  learning.  Let  others  difplay  a 
vain,  unneceffary  parade  of  knowledge:  we 
Ihall  Content  ourfelves  with  confefling  our  ig- 
norance of  the  hiftory  of  that  vaft  region  of 
the  world,  which  contains  Sweden,  Ruflia, 
Poland,  Tartary,  China,  and  Indoftan.  Now 
who  can  inform  us,  if  the  emigrations  into, 
the  Weft  did  not  originate  from  the  North,^ 
and  the  Eaft  ?  amongft  the  people,  who  in- 
habited Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
Poland,  there  were  but  very  few*  fuppofed  ta 
be  indigcnous.(J)  The  majority  of  them  came 
from  a  greater  diftance,  but  they  were  not 
known  until  after  their  laft  eftabliflxment* 

Were 


{iO  There  arc  very  ^tong  proofs,  that  all  thefe 
people  came  from  Scythia.  The  celebrated  Odin  hadt 
conquered  all  the  northern  countries.  See  Itttrpdu^U^it' 
m  V  bifl,  du  Dcnnemark* 
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Were  thcfc  people  repulfed,  towards  the 
Weft,  by  the  Tartarian  and  Chinefe  nations  ? 
or^  did  they  not  extend  themfclves  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  realbn  of 
too  numerous  a  population  ?  or,  may  we  not 
rather  fuppofe,  that  the  world,  becoming 
peopled,  only  by  fucceflion,  the  countries 
neareft  to  the  fea,  were,  at  the  firft,  inha- 
bited by  a  larger  proportion  of  individuals^ 
than  the  inland  countries ;  from  whence  it 
mud  have  followed,  that  an  equilibration 
could  never  have  been  eftabtifhed  amongft 
them,  the  progrefs  of  one  part  of  thcfc  indi- 
viduals, exafbly  correfponding  with  the  de* 
cline  of  the  other  part. 

The  multiplication  of  queftions,  is  the 
multiplication  of  doubts.  Firft,  fuppofing  that 
the  barbarous  nations  had  been  repulfed  to- 
wards the  Weft,  in  confequence  of  thofe  un- 
fortunate wars,  which  raged  within  the  Eaf- 
tern  quarters,  it  muft  be  very  aftonilhing, 
that  there  Ihould  have  been  no  tradition  pre- 
ferved,  relative  to  thefe  events.  Secondly, 
although  it  be  generally  allowed,  that  the 
women  in  Germany  are  more  prolific  than 
clfpwhere,  we  do  not  perceive  that  this  cir- 

cumftance 
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cumftance  extends  farther  to  the  North  \  oc 
that  Sweden  and  Ruffia  have  any-reafon  ta 
boaft  of  the  fame  fecundity.  Thirdly,  there 
is  no  abfurdity  in  admitting,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  was,  as  yet,  progreffive, 
in  thofe  early  times  j  and  that  the  effeft  of  a 
long  feries  of  ages  was  univerfally  manifefted,^ 
almoft  at  the  fame  inftant.  But,  is  it  nccef- 
fary  to  fuppofe,  that  the  population  amongft 
the  Barbarians,  and,  particularly,  amongft. 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North,  was  fo  nume- 
rous ?  let  us  fee  what  dependance  can  be 
drawn  from  the  calculations  of  hiftorians. 
Shall  we  attempt  to  fide  with  them  ?  when- 
foever  I  read  in  their  works,  that  this  emperor 
attacked  the  Barbarians,  and  dellroyed  ooe 
hundred  thoufand  men ;  that  another  empe- 
ror defeated  two  hundred  thoufand  Goths ; 
and  that  ^  third  emperor  vanquiftied  three 
hundred  thoufand  Sarmatians,  I  always  tran-. 
flatc  thefe  paflages,  thus :  fuch  an  emperor 
attacked  the  Barbarians,  and  deftroyed  a  great 
multitude.  What !  if,  in  our  times,  when 
the  military  flate  of  each  nation,  is  printed 
and  publifhed,  we  can  never-cxaftly  afcertain 
the  number  of  the  forces,  of*  our  enemies,  or 

cverv 
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the  number  of  the  forces  of  our  allies,  Ihall 
we  pretend  to  reckon  up  the  forces  t)f  the 
Barbarians,  who  had  no  muftcr-rolls^  nd  di- 
vifions  of  troops,  nor  any  other  method  of 
marching,  but  in  multitudes  ?  it  is,  indeed, 
impoffiWc  to  avoid  wondering  at  the  confi- 
dence with  which  hiftorians  tranfmit  their 
details  to  pofterity.  Had  they  not  been 
obliged  to  furnifli  out  the  greater  pkrt  of 
their  annals  with  materials,  taken  from  the 
•compofitions  of  the  orators  and  panegy rifts, 
how  could  they  have  expedled,  that  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves  fhould  h^ve  known  the 
'number  of  the  forces  of  their  enemies  ?  is  it 
not  evident  that  either  fear  or  vanity  magni- 
fied every  objeft-;  that,  in  order  to  fcatter 
terror  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  k  was 
cuftomary  to  fpeak  of  the  ftrength  of  their 
own  army,  as  greater  than  it  was;  and  that, 
when  they  had  been  defeated,  it  was  equally 
ufual,  to  reprefent  the  ftrength  of  the  oppo- 
fing  army,  as  lefs  than  it  was,  that  the  dif- 
grace  of  having  been  conquered,  might  ad- 
-mit  of  fome  extenuation?  befides,  no  pro- 
vince, whether  in  Germany,  in  France,  or  in 
5paia,  is  fo  poor,  as  to  prove  incapable  of 

exciting 
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exciting  the  fears  of  neigbouring  province^ 
were  all  its  inhabitants  to  take  up  arnis^  a€ 
once:  and  thefe  apprehenfions  mud  have 
been  ftill  more  violent,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  military  fortrcflcs,  to  ferve  as  barrier^^ 
of  which  the  aiTailants  could  not  have  poilefP 
ed  themfelves,  but  by  dint  of  Ikill^  toil,  and 
perfeverance. 

The  cuftom  which  thefe  barbarous  nations 
had  adopted,  of  tranfporting  themfelves,  to 
a  tnan»  from  one  climate>  into  another  cli- 
mate, feems,  at  the  iirft  glance^  a  more  af^ 
tonilhing  circumftance,  than  any  of  the 
former  circumftances.  And  yet,  if  we  do 
but  refleft,  we  (hall  "be  no  longer  furprized  at 
reading,  in  the  pages  of  hiftory,  a  relation  of 
fimilar  events,  which  happened  at  a  period, 
much  lefs  remote  from  our  own  times.  It  is 
not  a  great  while,  fince  we  became  acquainted 
with  the  interiour  parts  of  America  ;  and  wc 
know  that  the .  nations  which  inhabit  them 
have  undergone  the  like  revolutions.  It  is, 
ftill,  extremely  common,  to  obferve  the  fa- 
vages,  fettling  themfelves  in  places,  five,  or 
fix  hundred  leagues  diftant  from  their  ori* 
ginal  abode.     Such,  at  this  period,  is  the 
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fate  of  the  Tartars ;  and  fuch  will  always  be 
the  ckftiny  of  thofe  people,  who  remain  ab- 
;folute  Grangers,  to  the  arts  of  agriculture^ 
This,  then,  is  the  important  fpeculation^ 
on  which  we  are  to  fix :  if  we  dcfire  to 
know  what,  in  geperal,  is  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  we  need  only 
inform  ourfelves,  whether  the  number  oi 
cultivated  lands  be  augmented,  or  dimt-^ 
niihed. 

However  fimple  this  method  of  invcfti- 
gating  our  fubjeft  may  appear,  we  dare  ven- 
ture to  affert,  that  it  is  not  without  its  novel- 
ty i  a  novelty,  arifing  from  the  contempt^ 
^ith  which  fuch  difcufllons  have  been  treated 
by  all  thoie  political  enthufiafls,  who  were 
-only  led  afide  by  a  vain  glory,  or  a  falfe  ver- 
tue ;  forms,  at  once>  gigantic  and  frivolous; 
incapable  of  exifting,  but  by  mutually  fup- 
porting  each  other,  and  making  humanity  a 
conftant  vidim  to  their  connexion. 

Wehave>  already,  obferved  how  the  arts, 
commerce  and  agriculture  became,  as  it 
•were, .  a  conllituent  part  of  -fligypt,  of  Phe* 
^icia,  and  at  length  of  Greece,  fpreading 
^em&lves,  as  they  conftantly  kept  near  to 

the 
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the    fea-fliore,    through    Italy,    Sicily^    the* 
coafts  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  even  amongft 
the  Gauls*     This  confideration  may  fcrve  to 
explain  the  reafon,  why  the  nations,  border- 
ing on  the  ocean,  always  enjoyed  more  dif- 
tinguifhed  advantages,    than  the  nations  in- 
habiting the  inland  countries.    In  faft,  whilft 
Lycurgus,    Solon,    Romblus,  and  the  reft^ 
were  putting  their  invention  to  the  torture, 
that  they  might  difcover  the  art  of  eflPedtually 
vanquifhing  their  neighbours,  nature,  by  flow 
degrees,  conduced  her  rebellious  children  to 
that  point,  whereto  flie  inceflantly  tends,  by 
a  progrefs,  at  once,  fecret  and  undifturbed. 
Whilft  agriculture  increafed  the  produftions 
of  the  earth,   commerce  was  taught  to  ne^^ 
gotiate  their  exchange  ^  and  as  a  river,  when 
ifluing  from  its  bed,   firft  overflows  its  banks, 
and  then,  -divides   its  waters  into  diSferent 
channels,  bending  its  courfe  through  every 
convenient  winding;   fo  thefe  ufeful  difco- 
veries  extended  themfelves  from  the  fea-coafts 
into  the  places  more  immediately  within  the 
reach  of  commerce,  and  from  thence,  into 
the  inland  countries.     Thus,  it  may  be  faid 
that  riches  and  induftry  made  the  firft  ad- 
vances, and  went  in  queft  of  the  Barbarians, 

before 
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before  this  people  began  to  covet  them. 
What^  then»  itouft  have  happened,  if  the 
perverfenefs  of  mankind,  but,  more  parti^ 
cularly,  the  perverfcrtefs  of  heroes,  and  le- 
giflators,  had  noc  intruded  itfelf  to  interrupt 
the  order  of'  nature  ?  the  induftrious  nations 
would,  by  littl^e  and  little,  have  mixed 
thbmfelves  aniongft  other  nations,  either  by 
commerce,  or  by  alliance;  nay^  even ^ by 
War,  fince,  if,*  of  two  contending  powers^ 
the^one  power  bp  more  civiHized  than  the 
bther  powerj  only  the  moft  ftupid  pride  and 
the  nioft  mifguided  polity,  can  hinder  the 
conquerors  from  either  adopting  the  manners 
of-  the  conquered,  or  imparting  to  them^ 
their  own  manners.  Unfortunately  the  phi- 
lofophers  had  fo  mudi  uhderflanding,  the 
chiefs  fo  much*' herorftn,  arid  the  people  fo 
much  vertue,  that  all,  over  the  forface  of  the 
gtobej  wais  in  a  flame,  whilft  the  peffcftion 
of  fluman  nature  was  thrown  back  to  an.  ex* 
treme  diftance.  An  ignorant  people,  entire- 
Ty  dcftitufe  of  laws,  and  ftrangeri  to  cul- 
tivation, fobn  tfiumphed  over  the  compatriots 
of  Homer,  of  Plato,  and  of  Lycurgus. 
They  undertook  to  draw  out  ^their  empire  to 
a  greater  extent,  than  that  extent  which  the 
Vot.  I.  *     R  empire 
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empire  of  manners  and  le^iflation  had  beeil 
able  to  reach .'  but  quickly  corrupted,  di^' 
vided  and  enfeebkdf  xbej  preferved  no 
traces  of  their  ancient  fplendor,  except  thofe 
Atrocious  principles  which  they .  bad  derived 
from  it }  aDd  at  a  time  ;when  tbey  were  no 
longer  capable  of  quelling  a  revolt,  tbeiif 
conduft  invited  ic  to-  break  o\}U  The  bar* 
barous  nations  found  themfelves^  during  that 
perk>d>  in  a  Angular  fituadon»  Within  the 
vicinity  of  opulence^  and  repul&d  by  a  power 
who  left  them  no  ihare  of  h^  they  eagerly 
wKhed  foil  s(U  the  fbftnefs  of  luxury,  whiift 
they  dreaded  left  they  fhould  faU  vidkims  to 
oppreflionk  There  was  no  hope  of  thofe  fc« 
deral  alliancesi  thofe  intermarriages  of  To* 
vereign  houfes^  which  tended  to  affimihte 
and  unite  the,  neighbouring  nadons.  In  the 
place  of  the  ancient  apothegm^  introduced 
by  Cato ; .  dtlcnda  ^  Carthago^  there  was 
reafon  to  fubftitute  ;  ddenda  tfi  Roma:  and^ 
infaft,  Rome  was,  already,  deftroyed*,  the 
fenate  was  filled  with  foreigners  j  the  Bar- 
barians commanded  an  army  almoft  entirely 
compofed.  of  Barbarians.  The  Pretorians,  in- 
vincible tyrants  in  the  capit;al,  but  pufillani- 
mous  citizens  in  the  camp^  4^ter  having  creat* 
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td  and  aiTailinated  emperors,  were  com- 
pelled to  give  the  precedency  to  the  Germans 
and  to  the  other  foreigners,  whom  the  Ck&ts 
had  appointed  to  form  their  guards.  Thefe 
Barbarians,  admitted  into  the  firft  rank,  e£> 
tabliihed  with  their  own  nations  a  corref- 
pondence  which  became  perniciqus  to  the 
Romans  (  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  this  de* 
graded  ftate,  in  proportion  to  its  becoming 
forgetful  of  itfelf :  the  ambitiop  of  particular 
individuals  preceded  the  ambition  of  the 
people  *,  the  chief  employments  were  invaded) 
and  even  the  throne  was  ufurped  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  Barbarians  may  be  faid  to 
have  conquered  the  empire  before  they  at^. 
Cacked  it. 

From  hence,  it  follows  that  we  muft  feek 
for  the  fources  of  the  invafions  of  the  Barba* 
rians,  hitherto  fo  difficult  to  be  afcertained, 
in  the  atrocity  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the 
republic  \  in  the'^vices  peculiar  to  the  modes 
of  g3vcrnment,  adopted  by  the  emperors  j 
and^  efpecially,  in  the  vaft  extent  of  their 
dominions*  But,  whatfocver  may  have  been 
the  caufe  of  thefe  invafions,  it  will  always  re- 
main an  incontrovertible  point,  that  they 
ought  to  be  regarded,  as  fome  of  the  moft 
R  a  bitter 
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bitter  calamitica,  which  ever  afflifted  humaif 
nature.     The  numerous  and  bloody  battles, 
which  they  have  occafioned,  may  be  referred 
to  thofe  firft  principles  of  war,  defcribed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  work  •,  the  defire  of 
quitting  A  rigorous  climate^  for  a  more  whole* 
feme  cliinate  ;  a  barren  land,   for  a  more 
fertile  land,  &c.     Now,  wars  of  this  kind 
are  die  moft  cruel  nind  difaftrous ;  not  being 
fo  much  the  contention  of  rival  warriors,  as 
&e  obftinate  oppofition  of  one  nation  againft 
another  nation.    On  the  one  hand,  the  im- 
poffibility  of  drawing  off,  arid  on  the  other 
hand,  the  neceffity  of  prcfervmg  the  means 
of  fubfiftance,  render  the  deftrudKon  of  the 
enemy  a  neceflary  confequence  of  viftory. 
What  can  be  mor^e  melancholy  and  difquiet- 
ihg,  than  the  piflure  of  humanity,  during 
Chie  times,  whidi  preceded  the  reparation  of 
the  Roman  empiref  nations  deftroyed  through 
principles  of    policy:    other  nations  over- 
whelming, and  laying  wafte  whole  countries  \ 
and  a  third  aflemblage  of  nations,  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  former,  exifting,  folely,  by 
afts  of  theft  and  piracy  ;  the  emperors  tranf- 
planttng  whde  colonies  from  Germany,  into 

Britain; 
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Britain;  from  Afia,  into  Africa";  and  from 
Africa,  into  Europe.  The  univerfe  refem- 
blcd  one  vaft  field  of  battle,  where  the  bo. 
flies  of  forces,  not  employed  in  fight,  are 
engaged  in  continual  evolutions,  and,  incef- 
fantly,  change  their  ground. ('O 

R3  CHAP. 

(e)  Thefe  freqaenf  emigrattonSy  thefe  perpetual 
changes  in  the  eftabliihment  of  nations,  were,  after  the 
vvs,  amoQgft  the  grtateft  JBiisfortunes^  entailed  on  h<^ 
man  nature.  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  following 
circumilances.  Probus,  unable  to  keep  the  Barba- 
rians, in  a  ftate  of  peace,  reiblved  to  tranfplant  federal 
nations,  into  the  lands  belonging  to  the  empire.  Only 
one  colony  fucceeded.  It  was  compofed  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  of  the  Bailarnse,  a  people  of  Scythia,  ^cho 
had  fettled  in  Thrace.  The  Gedinians,  the  Vandals^ 
and  the  Franks  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  fix  th^m- 
felves,  but  committed  their  ufual  afls  of  plunder,  in 
the  places,  where  it  had  been  attempted  to  eilablifii 
them.  It  became  ncce^ary  to  deitroy  them,  by  forcQ 
of  arms.  Dioclelian  tranfported,  into  Pannonia,  the. 
Carpian  nations,  inhabiting  the  Ticinities  of  the  Pontus 
Euxiftus;  and  Conflantius  Chlorus  made  the  Bata- 
vians  pafs  into  the  moft  depopulated  provinces  of  Gaul. . 
The  manner  in  which  they  waged  war  againft  theib 
Barbarians  may  be  difcovered,  in  a  parage,  from  Vo<. 
pifcus,  who  informs  qs,  that  the  eipp^cor  Probus,.  not 
conteated  with  having  flaughtered,  in  one  battle,  four 
hundred  thoufand  Barbarians,  conilfting  of  Burgun- 
lliaos,   Franks,   and  Germans,  fet  a  price  upon  tfce 
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^hefirft  appearance  of  Cbrj^ianity.  The  peli^ 
ticaU  and  moral  Jlate  of  Paganifmy  at  the  ^a 
of  the  ^ablijhment  of  the  Cbriftian  religion. 


HE  dreadful  convulfions,  which  fliook 
the  poliiical  fyftem  of  the  worldi  were  no; 
fuHicient  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  calamity. 
A  revolution,  a  thoufand  times  more  afto- 
nifhing,  prepared  itfelf  to  overthrow  the  em- 
pire of  opinion  ^  as  if  the  time  had  been  ar-* 

rived 
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beads  of  all  who  rcmainedy  promlfing  to  cack  cf  tho 
foldiers  a  piece  of  gold»  for  every  head  whic)i  they 
might  bring.  It  is  with  fiagqlar  fatisfaftion^  that  I 
draw  the  contraft  to  (hefe  cmel  orders,  whilft  I  meoticn  , 
what  I  lecoUea  to  have  feen  pra^flifed,  daring  the  laft 
war«    Some  commanders  of  light  troops,  an^cions  to 

prevent 
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rived,  at  which,  every  thing  on  the  furfact 
of  the  earth  was  to.  be  altered,  from  the 
power  which  commands,  to  the  perfuafion, 
which  governs.  A  tumukuous  war  arofe  \n 
the  mind ;  nor  did  the  individual,  who  had 
retired  to  folicude,  aud  contemplation^  enjoy 
more  tranquility  in  his  retreat,  than  the  un- 
ruly foldier,^  or  the  timid  cultivator  of  the 
ground.  What  an  epoch  was  this,  in  which 
hiftory,  at  once,  preients  to  us  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  fall  of 
paganifm  t  new  people,  and  a  new  mode  of 
worihip  are  introduced^  upon  the  theatre  of 
ihe  world ;  it  may  even  be  fai^  that  a  new 
religion  is  introduced  j  for,  idly  would  men 
alledge,  that  chriftianity,  teaching,  as  it$ 
iirlt  dogma,  the  unity  of  God,  and  immedi^ 
ately  deriving  itfelf,  from  the  faith  of  the  If- 
raelites,  Ihould  trace  its  origin  up  to  deifn^ 
and  jqdaifm :  the  myftcry  of  the  redemption, 
R  4  ita 

present  the  fpilling  of  too  mvtth  blood,  concerted  a 
ilruggle,  in  the  minds  of  the  foldiert,  between  avarice 
and  ciuelty,  and  inftitated  a  re^rard,  &xr  every  one^ 
who  might  bring  in  a  prironer«  fafc  and  (oond.  Such 
is  t{ie  progrefs  of  manners  and'  philofophy,  that  the 
moderns^  at  this  period,  are  not  fo  cracl,  in  the  tiiaf 
^war,  as  the  ancients  were«  in  times  of  pea(;^« 
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its  tenets  relating  ta  a  future  ftatc»  its  forms 
of  ^orfhip,  its  precepts,  all  anounce,  aU 
declare  a  new  order  in  fpiritual  matters ;  aU 
charaSterife  a  revolution  in  thq  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion. 

But»  howibever  this  fubjeft  ought  to  be 
confidered,  there  is  only  one  method  of  en- 
quiry,  with  which  we  can  indulge  ourfelves ; 
and  this  method  necefiarily  enters  into  the 
plan  of  our  wprk.  Thus>  far  from  following 
the  example  of  Ibme  philofophers,  of  the 
prefent  age,  whole  abilixies  we  refpedt,  but 
whofe  fbndnefs  for  difcuflion  hath,  perhaps, 
led  them  into esrors,  wefhall leave  to Theo* 
logians,  that  which  belongs  inconteftably  to 
their  province,  and  enter  folely  into  an  exa- 
Qiination  of  the  influence  of  the  Chriftian  re* 
ligioD  over  the  happinefs  of  mankind^  in  its 
cxclqfive  relation  to  this  life.  It  is  in  confc* 
quence  of  this  principle,  chat,  being  obliged, 
through  the  feries  of  our  refledions,  to  un- 
fold the  origin  and  progrefs  of  chriftianity, 
we  0)aU  only  mention  thofe  human  means,  of 
which  providence  hath  made  ufe-,  rq  thefe 
means  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  given 
their  afTent;  and  in  this  inveftigacion  no 
Other  means  can  be  admitted,  Ance  it  is  icu- 

pofflbl« 
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poQible  for  man,  to  trace  the  ways  of  God 
through  fupernacvtral  events;  and  equally 
as  difficult,  for  our  weak  intcUe&s,  t6afligii 
a  motive,  why  he  (bmetimes  changes  the 
order  of  nature;  as  to  explain  the  reafon^ 
why  he  doth  not  change  it,  either  oftner,  or 
in  a  manner  more  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  thofe  ends,  to  which,  we  imagine,  that  he 
diredts  his  purpofcs.  If,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  we  have  never  aflumed  that  ftile 
of  confidence,  which  pretends  to  teach ;  but 
lather  the  langus^e  of  critictfm,  at  once» 
doubting  and  difcufTing,  how  much  more 
neceflary  is  it,  that  we  (hould  adhere  to  this 
precaution,  in  a  matter*  where  we  cannot 
boaft  of  having  availed  ourfclves  of  any  af' 
fiftance,  except  that  affiftance  which  arofe 
from  the  light  of  hiftory,  fupported  by  rc- 
flcftion, 

Whilft  mankind  meditated  upon  this  great 
revolution  in  the  moral  world,  they  appear 
tb  have  been  particularly  ftricken  with  two 
circumftances,  the  deftru£tion  of  an  ancient 
religion^  and  the  eftabliihment  of  a  new  re- 
ligion %  or  rather  thefe  two  objefts  being  con- 
/ounded  with  each  other,  the  human  mind, 
which  coq^antly  endeavours  to  relieve  herfelf 

by 
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by  abftra&ion,  from  the  fatigue  of  entenng 
into  long  details^  faw  only  a  war  on  foot,  be-* 
tween  two  powerful  rivals,  and  did  not  he^ 
fitate  to  defcribe  chriftianity,  as  engaged 
againft  paganifm.  But  was  paganifm  a  re- 
ligion ?  far  from  it ;  the  term  Pagan  was  hoc 
adopted  until  fome  ages  after  the  appearance 
of  jefus  Chrift.(/;  The  Phenicians,  the 
JEgyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  lulians,  and  the 
Celtse,  had  all  different  ideas,  not  only  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,  but  of  that 
kind  of  adoration,  which  they  imagined  i( 
neceflary  to  pay  them.  There  were  no  re- 
lative ideas,  no  conne&ion  even  between  the 
«  names 


(f)  Pag&n»  from  Pa2;tis»  a  Tillage,  .becanfe  tha 
chrifUaa  emperors  having  baniflied  tke  idolaters  froa^ 
all  the  cities,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  (he  villages  ^ 
or  rather  becaufe  Conftantine  drove  oat,  froin  amongft 
bis  troops^  and  expelled  into  the  villages,  all  thofe  who 
were  not  chriftians.  Neither  of  thefe  explanadons  ia' 
fatisfadlory.  The  firll  mention  which  hiHory  makes  of 
the  Gentiles,  ander  the  name  of  Pagans,  is  in  the  reiga 
of  Valentinian,  and  in  the  threb  hondred  and  iixty-£fth 
year  of  Chdft.  See  * '  Gothofcedas  de  fbtu  Paganorom 
fiib  imperatoribus  Chriftiania."  Echard  imagines  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  remaining  longer  at<>* 
^ched  to  the  worihip  of  idols,  than  the  inhabitants  oiT 
cities,  the  idolaters  were  therefore  called  Pagans.  Pa* 
a[aiii.  b.  7«  CI. 
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)iame$  of  their  gods  i  nor  did  they  barely  zd^ 
xnit  of  a  cranllation  from  one  language  into 
another  language.  Examine  all  the  ancient 
nations,  and  endeavour  to  form  from  their 
notions,  with  regard  to  Taut^  Brimba^  or 
Bramaj  Tipton^  Ofiris^  Zeus^  Jupiter^  Odin^ 
&c.  a  fyftem  which  conciliates  every  opinion, 
.  and  forms  a  point  of  re*union  againft  a  new 
religion.  It  may  be  faid  that  fuch  a  fyftem  ts 
vifible  in  Pofytbeifm.  But  this  aflertion  is  far 
from  carrying  convifUon  along  with  it  %  for 
we,  in  our  turns,  muft  a(k  what  is  underftood 
by  religion?  doth  it  mean  the  opinion  pre«» 
Tailing  amongft  the  people  ?  and  yet,  with 
ignorant  men,  all  opinion  degenerates  into 
fuperftition,  and  all  worfhip  into  idolatry* 
In  this  refpe£t,  it  will  appear  that  even  the 
chriftians  poflefled  but  very  few  advantages 
over  the  Pagans  :  for  were  we  to  enquire  into 
^he  religious  ftate  of  all  the  fouthern  part  <^ . 
America,  and  of  fome  nations  fituated  to  the 
North  and  South  of  Europe,^;^ ^  we  fliould 
find  that  their  notions  on  the  Trinity,  the  Vir- 
gin, the  Saints,  the  Angels,  and  the  Devils, 

were 

(gj  The  Raffians  ftill  preferve  their  little  idols,  and 
tender  them  the  fame  worfliipi  which  the  Pagans  reat 
4cred  to  their  Penates. 
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were  tittle  (hort  of  idolatiy.  If»  on  the  coni 
trary,  it  be  imagined  that  through  every  age, 
and  amidft  every  religion,  the  ideas  of  the 
vulgar  are  to  be  rejefted,  we  fliaU,  then,  per- 
ceive that  amongit  the  ancients,  the  priefts^ 
referred  all  their  dodtrine  to  deifm,  and  all 
their  nK>rality  to  politics.  It  is  certain  that 
the  dogma  of  one  God  alone  was  the  firft 
truth  revealed  in  the  Eleufinian  myftcries. 
Ladantius  afierts,  that  Alexander  learned  this 
truth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hierophantj 
and  a  Very  (light  knowledge  of  antiquity  may 
convince  us  that  this  belief  was  the  baOs  of 
all  initiation,  and  the  hidden  principle  of 
every  doctrine.  The  freedom  with  which^ 
even  the  minifters  of  religion  fpoke  of  their 
divinities,  is  evident  from  the  writings  of 
Cicero*,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  accounts  for 
the  or^in  of  the  popular  opinions,  relative 
-to  the  Styx^  Acheron^  MincSy  Rbadamantbus^ 
&c.  &c.  It  were  a  .ftill  more  ufelefs  taflc, 
fliould  we  attempt  to  fearch  for  Polythcifm 
stmongft  the  philofopbers.  In  whatfoever  ob« 
icurities  their  ideas,  concerning  the  nature  of 
things  and  firft  caufcs,  were  involved,  we 
may  aflcrt,  that  no  fcft  cxlftedj  the  principles 

of 
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of  which,  had  any  thing  in  trbmmon  with  the 
religion  of  the  people. 

We  ftiall  not,  in  this  plaee,  trefpafs  upon 
the  readers  time,  by  endeavburing  to  fliew 
what  little  folidity  could  have  belonged  to  aa 
edifice,  without  fynunetry  in  any  of  its  parts, 
rod  without  the  leaft  correfpondence  to  a  ge- 
fieral  plan.  The  Pagan  religion,  defpifed  by 
its  own  minifters,  inveighed  againft  by  the 
philoibphers,  and  neglected,  the  moft  fre* 
quently,  by  the  people,  was  equally  incapable 
of  ftriking  a  deep  root,  and  of  forming  a 
a  code  of  doftrines,  difficult  to  be  overthrown* 
The  credit  which  it  maintained  during  % 
length  of  time  is,  notwithftanding,  unqueftion* 
able.  To  account,  therefore,  for  all  this,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  fome  more  diftant 
caufe  ;  for  it  is  not  fufficient  to  demoaftrate 
with  Mr.  Hujne,  that  Polytheifm  is  the  firft 
religion  which  muft  have  ofiered  itfelf  to  an 
untutored  fet  of  men  -,  it  is  not  even  fufficient 
to  have  difcovered  that  this  religion  was  mild, 
and  that  its  modes  of  worfhip  were  agreeable 
^md  ingenious:  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  it  exifted  during  the  moft  po- 
Ufhed  ages  ;  and  oh  the  other  hand,  that  the 
fain  and  cruelty,    attending  its  pradices, 

.  have 
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have  been  already  proved*  We  muft^  there^ 
fore»  lead  ou^  obfervacions  ftill  farther,  and 
we  fhdi\y  then,  difcover  in  the  fjrftem  of  po- 
littcS)  the  true  reafon  of  the  long  durat'um  of 
Polythcifm. 

•Would  we,  tn  general^  comprehend  fome 
orcumftance  from  antiquity:,  we  muft  not 
loie  fight  of  two  important  fa^^  namely, 
that  Afia  hath  been,  as  it  were,  the  cradle  of 
the  fciences»  andGreece»  the  cradle  of  poetry. 
FroDi  this  fingle  confideration,  a  thoufand 
confequences  will  naturally  flow*  The  poets, 
that  is  to  fay»  the  maktrs^(b)  the  firft  s^mongft 
die.  Greeks  who  enjoyed  die  knowledge  of 
any  things  have  arranged,  as.  well  as  they 
pofllbly  could,  all  the  materials  which  they 
were  able  to  colle&»  from  the  ientiments  of 
the  Phenicians  and  ^gyptians^  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  the  generation  of 
gods}  but  thefe  makers^  faithful  to  their 
namC)  and  their  profelfion)  forged  many  new 

fables, 

"!■-■■■       i»    '  <       ' *rhi>*.     .■ ■  M.      ■     ■-■-. 

(bj  Poet,  neH»%t,  from  nMi#»  to  jnakey;o  fabricate, 
€0  compofe/  &c.  Wc  do  not,  here,  pretend  to  deny 
that  poetry  is  of  an  earlier  date,  and  that  the  Greeks 
received  it  from  the  PheniciaAi ;  bat  we  allude  to  a  re« 
gular  poem  which,  whilft  it  became  the  language  o£ 
the  priefts  and  the-  legiflators,  was  the  chief  amaf«« 
meat  of  the  people* 
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bibles,  which  they  mixed  with  the  andcnt 
fables,  and,  particularly,  laboured  at  attempts 
to  circulate  delufive  accounts,  concerning  the 
origm  of  the  Greeks  1  an  origin  for  which 
they  blufhed  to  have  been  indebted  to  mer- 
chants, or  a  people  of  flaves.  Amidft  thefe 
makers^  Homer  quickly  obtained  the  firft 
rank.  He  compofed  fb  many  tales^  and  fpokc 
of  fuch  a  multitude  of  things,  that  his  books^ 
in  this  reipeA,  like  the  Koran,  were  of  them- 
selves fufficient  to  found  a  religion.  And 
yet,  the  oracle,  of  Delphos,  another  maher^ 
who  workedmi\i  hexameter  verfes,  Lycurgus^ 
who  made  mtrical  laws,  pretending,  indeed,^ 
that  they  were  diftatcdby  Apollo,  but  which 
he  had  ftolen  from  the  Cretahs,('/j  Hefiod, 
and  many  others,  began  to  form,  from  z 
very  fmall  number  of  acquired  intelligences, 
and  from  a  very  great  number  of  ingenious 
conjeAures,  a  monftrous  and  gigantic  leaf- 
folding  of  materials.  From  all  thefe  poems, 
and  all  thefe  oracles,  arofe  a  particular  Ian* 
guage,  filled  fA;f5of,   in  oppoficion  to  Aoyoc, 

which 

-         -     - 

(4)  Rhetra,  or  oraclcy  an  appelJation  given  to  tbe 
Uws  of  Lycurgas,  who  pretended  to  have  received 
them  from  the  month  of  Apollo,  whofe  ufual  manner 
tsf  ipeaking  to  him  was  in  nombcrs. 
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which  was  the  language  of  reafont  and  which' 
did  not  prevail  until  fome  time  afterwards, 
fiut  the  /Av^oc  maintained  iti  ground  during 
whole  ages ;  and  as  the  poets  had  codtihuall/ 
treated  of  the  moft  intereftiiig  fubjeds,  fach 
as  the  origin  of  republics,  thfc  principles  of 
Iegiflation»  the  rights  of  magiftrates,  the  Ii« 
mits  of  dates,  &c.  poetryi  or  fable,  or,  if  it 
be  a  more  proper  expreffion^  religion  became, 
as  it  were,  the  general  repoTitory  of  archives, 
and  the  titles  of  the  nobility  of  republics^ 
From  thence  fprang  the  obligation  which 
iinited  polity  with  religion,  and  the  neceffity. 
ivhich  preferved  tenets  and  ceremonies.  The 
oracles  had  frequently  decided  on  the  pri- 
Vilegea  of  ftates;  and  tbefe  points  had  been 
dcternilnid  even  by  the  authority  of  the 
poets.^'it^  Who  could  have  queftioned  the 
infallibility  of  the  oracles  ?  who  could  have 
treated.  Homer  with  difrefpeA  ?  ( 
'  Saint  A\}gu&m(l)  quotes  a  beautiful  de^* 
finjtion  from  Varro,  in  which  that  author  di«> 
vides  theology  into  three  kinds:  the  fabulous 

kind, 

fkj  Two  vofcs  of  Homer  decided  a  conteft  between 
fworepttblict,  which  deputed  their  metropolickal  righ( 
over  a  colony. 

fIJ  Dc  civiutc  Dei,  1.  6.  c  6* 
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kindi;  fji.'ihMifj  the  phyfical  or  natural  kind^ 
and  the  civil  or  legal  kind.  The  firfl:  kind 
contains  faUes,  the  metamorphofis,  &c.  the 
fccond  kindv,  which  treats  of  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  and  of  things,  is  taUght  only  in  the 
fchools  ;  and  the  third  kind,  which  is  but  the 
ritual  of  feafts,  or  of  facrifices^  is  entrufted 
to  the  priefthood.  Varro  faith  that,  from 
chefe  three  kinds  of  theology^  we  can  only 
feled:  the  firit,  and  the  laft  kind^  as  prdj^r  to 
be  given  up  to  the  people.  "  Prima,  inquit^ 
theo!ogia  maxime  accomodataeftad  theatrum, 
fecunda  ad  mundum,  tertia  ad  urbem."  But 
this  fabulous  theology,  which  Varro  par- 
ticularly annexes  to  the  theatre,  was  intimate- 
ly connected  with  civil  theology ;  ^nd  each 
of  thefe  did  not  fail  to  unite  themfelves 
againft  natural  theology,  which  was  their 
grcatcft  enemy.  Nsitural  theology  unfor- 
tunately negleded,  during  a  length  of  time» 
the.  only  arms  which  (he  might  have  employ- 
ed with  fuccefs  j  obfcrvation  and  experience. 
She  was  even  weak  enough  to  borrow  fre- 
quently from  tl^e  Hrfl,  her  language,  and 
from  the  laft,  her  impoftures  and  her  myf. 
teries.  Thefe  three  fyftems  were  fo  ftrongly 
reaped  upon,  by  one  another,  that  religion 
yoL.  I.  S  became 
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became  lilieg(#icli\/  aTid  phHofophy  fupet^ 
fiitious :  W  wbilft  the  comrterce  of  nations^ 
nrh'ilft  voyages  AYkI  conqtirfts  ffiukipUcd  th« 
objefts  of  adomtion,  by  the  adopckAi  of  fo^- 
teigA  ritCH  cuiiofity,  leftiulatlon^  abd  f^btilty 
fticreafed  the  fdfts  and  tlic  fchools.  What 
could  have  aflfen  from  thence,  except  the 
difcredit  intD  which  philofopby  dnd  religion 
fell  together }  the.  eXtravagalit  cuftotn  of 
adorlhg  nil  forts  of  divintties,  from  the  great 
God  JtJpiter,  down  to  the  Gtfd  Crepitus  j 
and  of  maintaming  all  kinds  of  opinions^ 
from  the  moft  magtfteriai  dogmaufm,  to  the 
molt  tibftmate  Pyrrhotoifm,  fcfon  |)laced  the 
priefts  and  the  fophifts  in  the  Tame  rank,  and 
at  length  gave  birtb  to  that  fenttment,  which 
they  dread  the  moft  amongft  the  Great,  the 
fentiment  of  indifference. 

Anwdft  thefc  difaftcrs,  reKgton  fti^l  enjoy* 
ted  two  great  Tupports,  in  the  vahhy  of  the 
people^  and  the  poUty  adopted  by  the  mt* 
giftrates.  <5itecc  iBifas  tlic  receptacle  of  the 
gods ;  in  Greece  every  place  feem  filled  with 
their  prcfence.  The  Olympic  and  IJibmian 
^amesi  iiKPanaibena'A\  all  thofe  magnificent 
feftivals  peculiar  to  each  city  \  the  great  mul- 
latude  tyf  oracles,   each  in  high  reputation, 

aiKi 
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tnd    each  promifing  to  Greece  an  eternal* 

fplendor  ^  what  objefts  were  thefe  for  a  con« 

fident  and  frivolous  people  I    uafbrtunatelf, 

whillt  the  Greeks  were  bufied  in  the  conteoi- 

plation  of  their  a&ual  glory,  a  Aian  of  Ma«. 

cedon,  (to  borrow  an  exprelfion  from  D«* 

mofthenes)  came  to  throw  all  their  ideas  into 

confufion^  by  infultifig  over  a  legiflation,  for 

which>  indeed,    they  felt  but  little  anxiety^ 

and  by  difturbing  their  religious  feafts,  to  the 

celebration  of  which^  they  were  attached  with 

the  mod  bigptted  idolatry.    To  this  man.  of 

Macedon  fucoeeded  another  man  from  the 

fame  country,  who,   at  once  .deftroyed  and 

tftabliflied  tyranny ;   who  overthrew  an  an** 

cient  monarchy,  and  gave  birth  to  new  dy-; 

nafties,  all  warlike  and  ferocious,  whofe  op- 

pref&ve  power  overwhelmed  the  gods,  the 

pricfts^  the  philofophers,  and  the  people. 

Bqtthis,  as  yet,  was  nothing,  and  there 
[had  conftantly  remained  fomc  particulars  be- 
longing to  thefe  two  fyftems  of  civil  and  dra«* 
patic  theology,  accomodate  ad  urbem,  ad 
theatrum.     At  length,  a  people  confifting  of 
exceedingly  bad  theologians,  but  of  excellent 
^warriors,  arrive  to  overthrow  the  fucceflbrs 
pf  the  man  of  Maeedon,  and  treat  as  vile 
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ftaves,  the  defendants  of  gods,  heroes,  and 
poets.  Then  every  cxpeftation  was  difappoinc- 
cd,  and  every  J)rophety  was  belied.  Religion, 
then,  loft  all  her  credit;  if  the  leaft  mark  of 
her  footfteps  was  to  be  feen,  it  Was  confined 
to  the  theatre,  and  owed  its  prefcfvatitm  to 
that  happy  alliance,  which  (he  had,^  for  a 
long  time,  contrafted  with  the  mufes  and 
the  po!rte  arts. 

'  At  the  firft  glance,  the  Romans  feem  to 
have  been  fo  powerftil,  that  thty  might  have 
given  law,  even  in  matters  of  opinion,  to  the 
whole  iinivei-fe  -,  biit,  If  I  may  beallow^ed  the 
paradox,  they  were  neither  fofficiently  intel- 
ligent, nor  fufficiently  ignorant,  to  found  a 
teligloh.  Their  own  dogmas  did  not  belong 
fo  them  ;  they  were  incapable  of  forming  a 
code  of  doftrihes ;  their  firft  notions  of  this 
Icind  were  derived  from  the  Etrufcans,  a 
people  much  addi£led  to  divination :  thus, 
the  earfieft  traces  of  religiott,  vifible  amongft 
tTiem,  may  be  difcovered  in  the  cuftom  of 
Coniulting  the  aufpices,  eft'abliftied  by  Ro- 
mulus.C>»)     Numa,  originally  a  Sabine,  and 

better 
— ' .        ■  .  -       >    ,.     - 

fmj  Romalas  confulted  the  flight  of  birds  befoit  h% 
^ad  tQ  build  &ome. 
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licttcf  inftrufted  than  the  Romans,  imagined 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  deceive,  before  he 
could  reduce  a  ferocious  race  of  men,  who 
had  aflaffinated  a  warlike  prince,  and  the 
founder  of  the  empire.^  He,  tbcrefore,  in- 
troduced fuperftition  to  aflift  authority ;  but 
he  was  more  engaged  in  the  eftablilhment  of 
ceremonies,  than  in  the  circulation  of  tenets. 
He  was,  in  genera],  the  mildeft  of  all  the 
impofters,  and  merited  the  applaufe  of  pof- 
terity.  By  little,  and  little,  the  fcvcral  rela- 
tion; extended  themfelves  :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  commerce  carried  on  with  the  Grecian  co- 
lonies, and  on  the  other  hand,  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Tarquins,  could  not  fail  to  fix  a 
reputation  upon  fome  new  opinions.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  thefe  vulgar 
notions,  with  the  more  refined  ideas  of  the 
people  of.  Greece ;  but  the  names,  and  the 
rites,  which  underwent  no  alteration,  were 
evident  proofs  of  the  eflential  difference, 
whicl^  exifted  between  thefe  opinions,  and 
the  primitive  dogmas. C»^  Cicero  derives  the 
S  3  word 

fnj  What  relation  is  there  between  Cronos,  Zew, 
Ares,  Herq^es,  Pofeidony  and  Saturn,  Jupiter^  Mars^ 
Mercury,  Neptune? 
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ward  ytfpittTy   from  javariy  to  help,fa)  tdi 
affill;    and  indeed ,    the  infcriptions,    Jm 
Statortj  Javi  Earetrioy  frequently  to  be  met 
with  on  altars,  feem  to  mean  no  more  than 
to  the  affifiit^  pawer^  who  Jlopped  tht  C9urfe  of 
the  enemy  %  /#  the  aj/ifiing  power j  who  ftruck 
the  enemy.    It  is  alfo  very  certain  that  die 
whole  hiftory  of  the  Roman  Mars,  hath  no 
connexion  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian 
Ares.    Even  Flora  is  abfolutely  a  Roman  di- 
vinity.   Ladantiusfp)  pretends  that  (he  was 
indebted  for  her  origin^  to  a  courtezan,  who» 
having  acquired  a  large  fortune^  kft  a  coxv- 
fiderable  fum,  by  will,  to  keep  up  the  an- 
nual celebration  of  public  games ,  in  honour 
of  her  memory.    This   author  adds,   that 
after  a  certain  period,  the  fenate,  humiliated 
by  the  idea  of  having  paid  fuch  homage  to  a 
proftitute,  thought  ic  proper  to  turn  her  into 
the-goddeis  of  Bowers.     It  is,  in  this  place> 
unneceilary  to  relate,  how  the  Romans,  not 
siuch  contented  with  their  own  gods,  had 

frequent 

(9)  Some  have  derived  the  word  Japiter»  from  JAHp 
Jehova  Pater  1  bm  I  caimot  think  that  this  alliance  of 
the  Greek  word  Pater,  with  the  Hebrew  word  Jehovah^ 
appears  very  natural. 
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Irequent  recourfe  to  the-gods  of  the  Greeks ; 
how  they  coafulted  their  oracles^  whenfoever 
they  imagined  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
power  of  drawing  up  the  aofwers  ;  and  how 
(hey  went  in  fearch  of  the  god  of  Epidaurm, 
but  had  the  addrefs  to  permit  his  efcape,  left 
the  dreadful  ferpent,  wl^ch  reprefented  Efcu- 
lapius,  might  not  he  acknowledged.  One 
very  important  abfervatton  is,  that  religion, 
whatfoever  might  be  her  nature,  renl^aihed 
conftantly  within  the  hands  of  the  Great  •,  and 
ferved  them  as  i  kind  of  jEgis^  againft  the  tu- 
niuhuous  infurte&ions  of  the  people^  whom 
they  opprcflfcd,    . 

We  kave  already  obferved^  in  the  former 
part  of  this  worki^  that  the  privilege  of  takipg 
'  the  auipices^  was  a  diftioguifhing  mark  <^ 
(he  eflential  dWcrence  exiftiog  between  the 
nobility,  aad  tlie  people.  We  have  declared^ 
that  by  this  privilege  alon^,  the  condition  of 
she  citi:^ens  was  enabled  to  Hand  good  in  law  1^ 
becaufc  no  other  privilege  couW  have  ftamped 
an  a^thcJ;lticity  on  thejjr  marriages. .  The 
ivhole  Roman  hiftory  ceftifi.es,  how  neeeffary 
it  w^,  for  all  thofe^  who  were .  deftiped  to 
gll  the  firft  o^ces  of  the  magift;racy ;  and  I 
O^uld  produce  (everal  inftances  of  confuls, 
'  S  4  ijuitting 
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quitting  the  armies,  becaufe  fome  fovmatij 
ties  had  been  wanting,  during  their  inaugu. 
ration.  Every  one  can  reeoUe&  the  fine  dif^ 
courfes,  related  by  Livy,  and  DionyPigs  Ha-^ 
licarnafllus,  wherein  thofo  authors  h^ve  fo 
ably  unfolded  the  principles  on  which  the 
Patricians  grounded  their  claims,  in  fupport 
of  the  exclufion  of  the  Plebeians,  from  the 
confulfhip.  What!  exclaimed  the  Appii-, 
and  their  adherents,  Ihall  we,  then  fee  at  the 
head  of  our  armies,  confuls  who  never  took 
the  aufpiees  5  inaufpieati  confules!  in'lhort, 
nothing  hath  been  more  clearly  proved,  than 
that  intimate  union  fubfifting,  amongft  tho 
Romans,  between  their  government,  and 
their  religion,  but  more  particularly,  betweeq 
religion  and  ariftocracy.  Thus,  we  need 
not  hefitate  to  afiert,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
people,  ftruck  equally  againfl:  the  govern- 
ment and  againfl:  the  religion :  and  as  James 
the  firft  was  wont  to  obferve,  no  iijhops,  no 
kingy  fo,  at  Rome,  it  might  have  been  faid, 
tbe  mere  mbks^  the  mprertUgiotu 

Democracy,  fhaken  for  a  moment,  by 
Sylla,  was  continually  acquiring  frefh  vigour 
until,  having  degenerated  into  anarchy,  the 
licentioufnefs   of  all    occaQofied  the  defpor 

tifrn 
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tiftn  of  a  fingle  one.  But  we  muft  not  lofe 
(ighc  of  a  very  important  truth  -,  namely,  that 
the  people  never  ere£l:  an  individual  into  a 
dcfpot,  except  from  a  principle  of  hatred 
againft  the  great,  who  tyrannifc  over  them. 
We  can  produce  a  very  recent  inftance  of 
this,  from  Denmark  \(q)  there,  the  people 
ereded  an  individual  into  a  defpor,  with  an 
enthufiafm  equal  to  that  enthufiafm  which 
animated  the  Romans,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  their  kings.  A  very  flight  ac*- 
quaintance  with  the  Roman  hiftory,  is  fuf* 
ficient  to  convince  us,  that  the  mofl:  difa* 
proved  emperors,  Xuch  as  Caligula,  Nero, 
and  Commodus,  had  maintained  fome  degree 
of  favour,  with  the  people,  merely,  becaufe 
they  defpifed  the  ienate,  and  perfecuted  the 
nobility.  And  yet,  it  was  not  neceflary  to 
have  been  a  Caligula,  or  a  Nero,  but  only  a 
politic  prince,  in  order  to  have  perceived', 
that  the  people,  becoming,  from  day  to 
day,  more  and  more  abjedt,  might  eafily 
have  been  gained  over,  by  diftributions  and 
fpeAacles ;  whereas  the  lait  traces  of  the  go 
vernment   fubfifted  dill  amidft  the   fenate^ 

and 

,ffj  In  i66ot 
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and  the  fmall  number  of  nobles,  who  wer« 
the  reli&s  of  thofe  iUuftrious  families^  th^ 
ancient  objecb  of  public  veneration.  Now^ 
we  have  already  explained  the  mtimate  union,i 
which  fubfifted,  for  a  long  time,  between 
ariftocracy,  and  religion.  ^ .  Belides,  every 
thing  which  is  ancient,  every  thing  which  ac* 
quires  a  particular  and  independant  impor- 
tance,  wears,  in  the  eyes  of  defpots,  a  kind  of 
pedantic  charadleriftic,  which  troubles  them. 
It  was,  therefore,  as  much  through  inclina-' 
||pn,  as  policy,  that  the  emperors  fufiered  all 
religious  opinions  to  fall  into  difgrace :  (r) 
and  unfortunately  for  thefe  opinions  amidft 
the  fmall  number  of  good  princes,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Auguftus,  there  were  found  only 
philofophers,  too  vertuous  to  be  expofed  ta 
fear  and  repentance,  the  ufual  food  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  too  enlightened  to  cherifli  a 
medley  of  abfurdities,  with  the  fplendouf^ 
which  was  refleftcd  from  the  throne.  It  be- 
came (till  worfe,  when  foreigners  fupplied 

the 
* ■  -       I 

(rj  Tiberius,  whofe  policy  aimed  the  moSt  dreadful 
blows  at  the  authority  of  the  fecate,  fecms  to  have 
been  particularly  free  from  all  thofe  fupcrftitions  of 
his  country,  which  he  found  a^ing  in  oppofition,  tO, 
hid  arbitrary  views. 
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the  place  of  princes^  who  were  fcarceljr  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  of  courfe,  gave  chemfelves 
no  concern  about  the  nobility;  when  the 
principal  employments,  ^whether  civil,  or 
military,  were  entrufted  to  Barbarians,  who 
had  never  read  Homer,  nor  heard  either  of 
Mercury,  or  Apollo.  Thefe  ferocious  mes, 
accuftomed  to  worfliip  their  god,  under  the 
form  of  a  wolf,  and  to  revere  only  the  fpirit 
of  the  mountain,  or  the  genius  of  the 
cempefts,  found  themfelves  exafbly  in  the 
fame  fituation,  with  thofe  favages  of  America, 
whom  the  moft  ignorant  of  our  miflionaries 
converted,  by  thoufands.  Full  of  contempt 
for  the  Romans,  they  rejeAed  their  gods, 
of  whofe  hiftory  they  were  ignorant,  and 
whole  power  they  defied. 

This  was  the  period  at  which  the  chriftian 
religion  began  to  extend  hcrfclf.  Her  mem- 
bers, more  difperfed  abroad,  and  more 
zealous,  continually  animated  by  the  fpirit  of 
making  profelytes,  frequently  irritated  by 
perfecution,  and,  moreover,  inculcating  a 
dodrine,  very  oppofite  to  that  contempt 
which  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  exprefied 
againft  the  Barbarians,  muft,  confequently, 

have 
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Iiavc  prcfentcd  themfelves  to  thefc  laft  in  ^ 
more  favourable  point  of  view;  and  the  fhn-^ 
plicity  of  their  dogmas,  (for  we  fhali  obferve 
farther  on,  that  nothing  could  have  been 
more  fimple,  than  the  tenets  introduced  by 
the  apoftles  and  their  fucceilbrs)  was  much 
better  fuited  to  the  cpmprehenGon  of  thefc 
plain  and  properly-tempered  minds,  which 
had  not  yet  been  either  infcfted  by  fuper- 
ftitions,  or  fubtilifcd  by  idle  dialedtics. 

To  fum  up  the  whole,  then,  we  may  con- 
clude that  Greece  was  the  land  of  paganifmj 
that  all  the  religious  ideas,  eftablifhed  in  this 
country,  and  united  to  polity,  were  over- 
thrown  by  the  conquefts  of  the  Romans )  that 
the  Roman  government  becoming,  at  firft, 
ariftocratical,  then  democratical,  and  at  length 
iponarchial,  religion  which  was  the  fupport 
of  ariftocracy  muft  neceffarjly  have  fajleq  with, 
it;  and,  in  fhort,  that  the  invafions  of  the 
Barbarians  gave  the  finifhing  llroke  to  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  laft  remains  of  the  aocicnt 
ppinjons. 


C  HA  P. 
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CHAP.    lit 


On  the  ^abl\lhment  cf  Cbr^fiianify.. 


w. 


E  Cannot  too  o^ten  repeat  what  hath 
fcecn  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  wc 
have  refolvcd,  whilft  we  trace  the  progrefs  of 
tihrifiianity,  to  enquire  only  into  the  human  or 
natural  means;  means,  th^  importance  of 
which  the  theologians  thcmfelves  do  not  afFeft 
Co  deny :  but  indeed,  if  providence  had  chofen 
to  eftablifh  a  fyftem  of  worlLip  upon  mi- 
pacltSf(i)   it  would  have  been  fufficient.  to 

have 

(sj  Origcn,  in  his  defence  agahiilCelfus^  agrees  with 
the  Pagan  philofophy ,  in  fuppofing  that  feveral  miracles 
might  have  been  wrought  by  magic  ;  and  the  only  rule 
which  he  prefcribcs  for  dilUnguifhing  the  miracles, 
which  proceeded  from  Heaven^  is  founded  on  the  mo- 
rality, 
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have  wrought  at  Rome  a  fmall  part  of  thofe 
miracles,  of  which  the  Jews  only  were  the 
witnefles  i  or  even  to  have  fixed  on  thefe^ 
fuch  a  character  of  authenticity,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  impoflible  that  they  fhould  ^vcr 
have  been  called  in  queftion,  or  pafled  over 
in  filence,  which  two  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  Judasa,  have,  notwithilanding, 
done.  CO  On  the  contrary,  we  perceive  that 
the  firft  advances  of  chriftianity  were  flow- 
find  laborious,  and  particularly,  whilft  we 
examine  it  under  its  political  relations,  and 
by  its  influence  over  the  ftate  of  focicty  j  this 
ipeclcs  of  inveiligation  being  our  chief  objeft. 
We  mufl:,  here,  guard  againfl:  the  indolence 
of  the  human  mind,  againfl:  that  particular 

kind 


nlity,  the  doflrine^  and  the  manners  uf  thofe  who 
worked  thofe  miracles.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
digies brought  forth  by  the  magicians  of  Pharnh ;  and 
it  is.  alfo  well  known»  that  when  the  heathens  placed 
the  miracles  of  Apolloni us  Tyanus,  in  opposition  to  the 
miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  chriftians»  in  anfwer  to 
this  objefUon,  were  fatisfied  with  fcratinizing  the  life 
and  chara^er  of  this  philofopher;  as,  in  their  opinion* 
it  was  very  immaterial,  what  miracle  be  might  haveper« 
formed,  if  it  were  certain  that  his  do<Slrince  and  hit 
conduA  deierved  neither  refpc^  nor  confidence* 
(tj  Jofephas  and  Philo« 
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Icind  of  curiofity,  which  flies  from  ftpplication^ 
tlreads  the  failing  into  doubt  more  thu  ic 
Hkes  inftruAion^  and  is  the  oftneft  fatisfied 
with  fome  principal  points  whereon  it  may 
reft  its  wavering  opinbd.  Wc  refemUe  thofe 
travellers,  who  calling  their  eyes  from  the 
fummit  of  fome  mountain  upon  an  extenfive 
iplain  below^  bbferve  here  and  there  a  tower 
and  a  fteeple,  and  then  return^  perfuaded 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  country* 
We  know  that  JefusOirift  hath  given  bis 
name  to  that  Religion,  which  ail,  who  are 
Hiled  chriftians,  at  this  time  profefs ;  and  we 
belieVe  that  immediately  after  Jefus  Chrift, 
there  was  a  chriftian  religion.  The  extreme 
averfioH)  alfo,  which  prevails  amongft  the 
chriftians  of  our  days,  and  the  Jews,  inclines 
us  to  fuppofe,  that  there  muft  have  been,  from 
the  beginning,  a  very  diftinguifhable  fciflion, 
«n  openly-declared  war  between  the  two  re* 
ligions.  All  thefe  opinions  are  not  conform* 
able  to  the  fadts.  Several  hiftorical  monu- 
ments prove  that  the  Romans  for  a  long  time 
confounded  the  Jews  with  the  ChrUtians.  I 
(hall  only  produce  one  inftance,  by  a  quotation 
from  Suetonius,  wherein  that  author,  enu- 
iDcrating  the  laudable  actions  of  Claudius, 

at 
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fit  the  beginning  of  his  i'eign,  faith,  that  ht 
drove  from  Rome  the  Jews,  who  continually 
revolted,  and  were  fpurred  anby  Chriftus.{u) 
Mow,  Suetonius  wrote  under  Trajan  ;  that  is^ 
more  than  one  hundred  years  after  Jcfus 
Chrift.  It  is  certain,  that  Tacitus,  who  lived 
fit  the  fame  period^  ufes  the  word  Chriftian^ 
when  he  informs  us^  that  Nero  was  defirous 
of  making  that  fufpicion  generally  circulated 
concerning  his  having  fet  fire  to  Rome,  alight 
upon  the  chriftians ;  but  he  fpeaks  of  them 
as  only  a  fociety  of  fedaries  iflTuing  from  Ju- 
^dsea;  ^*  reprefTaque  in  prasfens  exitiabilis  fa* 
perftitio  rurfus  erumpebat,  non  modo  per 
Judsam  originem  ejus  mali,  &c."  The 
cbriftians  themlelves  did  not  immediately  af- 
fume  this  refpe£table  name^fx^  fome  (liled 
ihemfelves  JeJJeans^  from  JeJJi^  the  father  of 

David  ) 

(u)  Jttdleos  impulfore  Ghreilo  jiiffidil^  tilmultuantek 
Roma*  expulit.  Dion  mentions  one  Acilius  Glabrio^ 
who,  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  was  accu fed  of 
atheifm,  becaufe  he  became  a  Jew  ;  Bingham  fays  that 
wemoft^  here,  underhand  Chriftian.  •  .  .  See  Antiqui-* 
ties  of  the  churdi,  b.  i.  ch.  2.  , 

(x)  According  to  the  a^s  of  the  apoflles,  the  faitk-> 
fuly  that  is,  the  new  converts,  took  the  name  of 
Chridiatii  at  Antioch,  from  the  time  of  the  apoiUtfs  i 
but  it  appears  that  this  appellation  did  not  grow 
9iQn  until  a  long  while  afterwards. 
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t)avid  i  or  rather  from  Jefus,  their  Matter. 
Others  were  called  Tberapeuta  \  others,  the 
faithful  believers y  the  eleli^(y)  contemplaforSy 
&c.  Some  amongfl  them  bore  the  appellation 
of  Pifciculij  little  fijhes^  either  becaufe  they 
were  engendered,  or  regenerated  by  the  waters 
c^  baptifm;  or  on  account  of  the  initi^ 
letters  of  thefe  words ;  Inry?  ^lAo^  9ii  mo^ 
2«7>if,  Jefus  Cbr^ftuSy  Dei  filius^  Servator^ 
which  form  the  Greek  word  IX0TS,  a  fifh. 
Others  even  confented  to  pafs  for  a  fe£l  of 
philofophers,  as  may  be  coUeAed  from  thefe 
words  of  Melico,  in  his  treatile  de  Tafcha\ 
**ha5c  enim  philofophiae  fedta  quam  profitemur 
apud  barbaros  viguit/Y^^^)  Befides,  as  they 
had  no  temples,  and  as  they  celebrated  no 
public  worfhip,  it  became  natural  to  confider 
them,  rather  as  fimple.  fe&aries^  than  as  the 
apoftles  of  a  new  religion.  Mr.  Crevier  ob- 
fcrves  with  juftice,  that  before  the  perfccution 
Vol.  I.  T  of 


(y)  ni0^oi,  MAocTDiy  yyv9Toicoi.  See  Bingham's  anti- 
quities of  the  charch. 

(%)  This  feA  of  philoibphers»  to  which  we  allade^ 
began  to  acquire  fome  reparation  amongft  the  Bar« 
barians.    See  Eyfeb.  hift.  eccles.  1,  4. 
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of  Maximin,  that  is  t6  fay/4r;  two  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  Jcfus  Chrift,  hiftory  doth 
not,  any  where,  aflcrt  that  the  chriftians  hat! 
churches.^'^^ .  Arnobius,  an  author  of  the 
third  age,  pofirivcly  faith,  "  we  ercft  ho  altars, 
IRTC  offer  no  incenfe:"(r)  and,  alfo  obfervcs, 
**  that  they  believe  not  in  .the  god^j  who  be- 
lieve that  their  refidence  is  in  the  temples, 
and  that  they  Ihouid  offer  up  incenfc  to  them, 
and  honour  their  images.*  Let  me  add,  that 
if  an  emperor,  fo  well  inftruded,  fo  well  em- 
ployed in  the  perfotmantc  of  his  duty,  a^ 
Trajan  was,  had  no  particular  knowledge  of 
the  chriftian  opinions ;  and  if  the  hiftorians 
have  fcarcely  made  any  mention  of  them,  tiH 
the  reign  of  Conftantine,  it  is  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  they  were  either  very  Kttle  ex- 
panded, at  their  firft  opening,  or  that  they 
were  not  feen  in  that  important  light,  where* 
in  their  merit  (hould  have  placed  them. 
J^ 

*  CaJ  Monfieiir  Grevkr  liatb  committed  a  (mall  error 
in  chronoldgy.  It  was  only  in  the  238th  year  of  Chirift, 
that  Maximini  after  an  ufarpation  of  almoft  three  yeais^ 
Was  aflkflinated.    K. 

(ij  Hift*  deft  £mp*  torn.  5^  p.  1 1 1. 

(r)  Nonaltariftfaibrioemus,  noa  caeTontBi  fangoineai 
senimantium  demip>.  m>n  thttra,  kt.  !•  6.  advcrfu* 
^ntes. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  exaniine  with 
Uttencion  the  works  of   the  fathers  of  the 
church,  or  of  thofe  authors,  whom  (he  hath 
confccraced^  fuch  as  Origen,  Eufebius,  Ar- 
kiobius,  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix,  &c«  we 
fiiall  perceive  that    the    reparation  of   the 
Chriftians  and  the  Jews  was  not  fo  quickly 
brought  about, '  as  fome  perlbns  have  inia<> 
gined.  ^  It  appean,  indeed,  from  the  a8s  of 
Ui  apofties^  that  the  preaching  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  the  converdon  of  the  Gentiles,  gave  bu-th 
to  a  fyftem  of  chriftianity,   more  pure,  and 
more  difengaged  from  judaical  obfcrvaQces  \ 
iand  yet  Saint  Peter  remained,   for  a  long 
while,  attached  to  thefe  laft ',  and  the  church 
of  JcruGlem  adhered  fo  obftinately  to  them^ 
that  Eufebius  positively  alTcrcs^  that  there  was, 
in  this  city,  afucceffion  of  fifteen  circumcifed 
bjftiops.f^J    The  church,  or  the  congrega- 
tion(^)  of  Jerufalem  had  not,  therefore,  re- 
nounced the  Uw  of  Mofes,    althppgh  thf 
preaching    of   Jefus   Chrift  was    admitted* 
There  is  even  every  appearance,    that  the 
T  a  Jewat 


CdJ  S^  Hid.  Eccl.  1.  4.  c.  5. 
CeJ  The  church,  in  Greek,  ExxXn^a,  fignifies  aa 
lUTembly*  a  congregation. 
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Jews,  having  been,  for  a  16ng  tlmci  fettled 
at  Rome,  maintained  a  great  influence  over 
the  iiewly-rifing  ftatc  of  chriftianity.  This 
may  be  fcen  from  the  letter  afcribed  to  Saint 
Clement,  the  Pope,*  and  fuppoled  to  have  been 
written  before  the  eonqueft  of  Jerufalcm. 
This  letter  doth  not,  in  any  nrantier,  treat 
of  the  tenets' introduced  by  Jefus  Chrift,  ex- 
cept that  tenet,  restive  to  the  refurrcftioi>, 
which  was  known  to  the  Jews  before  -,  and 
this  too  is  fupported  by  the  example  of  th; 
Phcnix,  a  fubjeft  much  more  properly  be* 
longing  to  fable  than  to  the  gofpel.  The 
principal  point,  into  which  Saint  Clemcm 
enters,  is  the  ecclefiaftical  difciplinc  which 
had  been  difturbed  at  Corinth,  by  a  iedition 
amongft  the  faithful.  He,  very  forcibly,  and 
with  great  latitude^  inculcates  an  hierarchical 
Subordination ;  but  he  draws  all  his  arguments 
from  that  fubordination  eftablifhed  at  Je- 
rufalcm. He  faith:  "the  high  pricft,  the 
facrificing  priefts>  and  the  Levites  have  all 
their  feveral  funftions.  The  Laity  are  ob- 
liged to  follow  the  neceflary  precepts,  &c." 
A  perpetual  facrifice  is  not  ofiered  in  all 

placcsi 
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places  ;  nor  is  the  facrifice  of  prayer,  and  for 
fin  offered,  except  at  Jcrufalem.f/^ 

Thefe  paflages  clearly  prove  the  union  of 
the  primkive  Chriftians,  with  the  metropolis 
of  judaifm,  and  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  In 
more  than  an  age  afterwards.  Saint  Juftih 
declares,  that  a  man  may  be  faved,  if  he  ob- 
fervjc  the  fabbath  ;  but  he  adds  that,  the.dcf- 
truAion  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  hath 
¥cndcrcd  facrificcs  impoffible.(^^)  Origen,  in 
his  defence  againft  Celfus,  violently  repels 
the  reproach  of  dcfcrtion,  with  which  they 
were  leaden,  who  forfook  the  law  of  Mofes  yb) 
he  anfwers,  that  they,  who  embraced  the 
faith  of  Jefus  Chrift,  never  cjulttcd  the  an.r 
cient  law  i  that  they  called  themlclvcs  only 
Ebionices,  that  is,  beggars,  receivers  of 
almss(^/)  that  Saint  Peter  was  always  attached 
T3  to. 

(J)  See  Hift,  Eccl.  de  M.  Flcu^,  toni*  1.  4to. 
p.  248. 

(^)  See  bis  dialogue  with  Tripho. 

(^)  See  1.  2.  adverfus  Celfam. 

(/)  The  fpiric  of  charity  and  alms-giving  which  ina« 
^ifefled  itfelf,  from  the  firll  appearance  of  chriftianity^ 
bath' contributed,  not  a  little,  to  facilitate  its  progrefs. 
{Jnder  a  defpotic  government^  like  the  government 
i^yer  which  the  emperors  prefided,  there  muft  nece/Taril/. 

havf 
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to  the  ancient  law;  that  he  even  refufed  to 
confer  with  the  Gentiles,  left  he  might  have 
alarmed  the  Jews;  and  that  Sainl  Paul  faith 
bimfelf}  that  be  became  a  Jew  for  the  ad- 

vanugo 

\sLve  bec9  many  indigent  perfons  and  beggars ;  under  s^ 
government,  Aili  p«rerving  the  traces  of  ari(io€rac>\ 
foreigners,  and  newly-introduced  individuals^  could 
I^OC  avoid  tbe  being  involved  in  mamy  huniliating  cir« 
cumdances.  The  firfl  found  a  refource  in  the  enjoy<« 
ment  of  a,  (hare  froQi  the  offerings.  The  laft  receive^ 
fome  confolation  from  thofe  ideas  of  equality  az^d  bro- 
therhood which  reigned  amongfl  the  Chriftians. 

It  feems  as  if  the  heathens  were  bat  little  aficAed 
with  this  chriftian  gharity,  which»  indiCbriminately^ 
xeceived  with  open  arms,  all  conditions,  all  ages,  and 
particularly  the  two  fexes.  On  the  coijtrar}',  they 
took,  from  hence^  an  advantage,  to  reproach  the 
Chriflians  with  having  difperfed  their  dogmas,  only, 
either  araongft  children  and  filjy  women,  muUsrcMLs^ 
or  amongft  the  lowed  artifans,  fuch  as  coblers^  dyers, 
frc.  It  may  be  feen,  with  what  covfide^ce^  Origea 
(1.  5,)  refutes  this  objcftion,  by  (hewing  that,,  although 
thefe  atfTcmblies  might  have  appeared  contemptible^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  compofed,  yet 
^eir  obje^  was  faqred  and  fublime ;  and  that,  after 
all,  it  was  no  great  misfortune,  if  thofe  cbtldrej),  whom 
^cy  faw  running  to  them,  did  cfcapc  from  their  fri- 
volous tutors,  who  were  only^  capable  of  teac(  iDg  thexc^ 
tables,  &c.  Such  as  wifh  to  fee  a  fuller  account  of  th^ 
fituation  of  the  primitive  Chriflians,  mull  confult  the 
^car^kcd  di£erta($on,  by  Mr.  Lg^mi^  /<  cruaithne  Jpeflo- 
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vantage  of  the  ]cvfs.{k)  In  ihort,  it  feems, 
us  if  this  wife  man  thought  that  the  law  Qiould 
fubfift,  until  the  eyes  of  mankind  might  be 
fuificiently  opened,  to  difcern  the  myftical 
meaning  of  the  icripture,  and  to  underftand 
all  thofe  figures  concealed'  under  vulgar  ex* 
preflions.  Ic  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  he  cites  a 
paflage  from  the  gofpcl,  in  which  Jefu$ 
Chrift  faith  to  his  difciples:  ^^  adhuc  multa 
habeo  vobis  dkere,  fed  non  poteftis  portare 
modo.  Cum  autem  venerit  fpiritus  veritatis, 
docebit  vos  omnem  veritatem/'  "  I  have  as 
yet  many  things  to  fay  unto  you,  but  ye  can? 
not  bear  them  now ;  howbeit,  when  He,  the 
fpirit  of  truth  is  come.  He  wiU  jguide  you  into 
all  truth/*  (St*  John,  c.  16.  v.  12.  i^.)  Ori. 
T  4  gen 

Jorum,  in  which  he  p^oves^  that  the  apoflles  and  difciples 
were  not  only  fimple  and  unpolifhed  men,  but  that  evea 
ibme  criminals  were  found  amongft  them.  He»  alfo, 
<difcovers  beyond  a  con  tradition,  that  the  gofpels  are 
iilled  with  errors  in  language,  &c.  Some  learned  mei| 
have  obferved  that  if  the  Vulgate  Bible  was  written  in 
fuch  bad  Latin^  it  was^  chiefly,  becaufe  the  tranflation 
was  intended  for  thofe  who  did  not  anderfland  a  more 
rlegant  Latin. 

fkj  "Unto  the  Jews,  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I 
ought  gain  the  Jews."  1  Cor.  c.  9.  v.  20.  Two^af- 
fages  in  the  A6b  confirm  this  circamftsuice.  C.  |$«  v« 
j.    C.  21.  V.  ^i.  &£.    K. 
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gen  doth  not  fcruple  to  aiTerc,  that  all  the 
chriftian  doctrine  is  not  conaprifcd  in  the  GoP- 
pel,  Jcfus  Chrift  having  found  his  difciples 
too  ignorant  to  receive  the  explanation  of 
the  figurative  and  myilicat  fenfe  of  the 
fcripture.  (/) 

Ncverihelefs,  the  period  was  already  ar- 
fived)  at  which  the  chriftians  were  to  feparace 

ihem- 


(l)  It  were  to  be  wi{hed,  that  a  paiEoR  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  figures  and  prophecies  had  not  carrie4 
the  molt  celebrated  authors  too  far.  I  could  indeed 
furnilh  a  multitude  of  examples  of  the  abufes  which 
have  resulted  from  this  paf&on,  but  I  (hall  content  my- 
£blf  with  producing  only  feme  few  infiances,  and,  folel/ 
with  the  i(^tentjon  of  pioving  how  necefikry  it  is  that  a 
V^riter  ihoukl  have  recourfc  to  his  rcafon,  even  in  the 
very  moment,  when  he  has  the  (Irongcft  grounds  for 
fuppofing  hiiiiielf  infpircd,  St.  J.uiHn  introduces  in  hi; 
frit  apology,  this  p;;fr:-gc  from  Genefis,  '^non  dcficict 
princcps  ex  JudA,  ncc  Jux  afempre  ejus,  donee  veniat^ 
^ui  repcfitu^  eil,"  or  rather,  "qui  ftaiutus  eft,"  or 
any  exprcfllon,  (for  Le  Clerc,  in  his  <>  bibliothequc 
Choific*,''  hath  proved  that  th:s  pa/Tage  was  fufpefted  to 
have  been  inierptlated,)  **  et  ipfe  erit  expcilatio  gen- 
tium, Hgans  ad  viicm  puHum  fuum,  et  lavansin  fan- 
guine  II  v«  llolam  fuam."  "  A  prince  of  the  race  of 
Judah  fuall  not  be  wanting,^  nor  a  cl\ief,  iflfuing  from 
his  thigh,  (or  from  his  thighs)  until  he  (hall  come,  who 
jsappojiued  to  come;  and  he  fhall  be  the  expeftatic^ 
of  n^tionsji  binding  his  foal  ur.to  the  viae,  -ad  wafhin^ 

hH 
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tiicmfelvcs,  entirely,  from  the  Jews.  After 
the  deftruftion  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem, 
there  no  longer  remained  a  point  of  re-union 
for  thofe  who  continued  attached  to  the  An- 
cient  law.  The  centre  of  the  Judaical  Ca- 
tholicity (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprcffion) 

could 

hii  robe  in  the  blood  of  the  grape."*  Now>  according 
to  St.  Juftiiiy  thefe  words,  **  binding  his  foal  onto  the 
vine,*'  mean  Jefus  Chrifl,  who,  before  he  made  hh 
entry  into  Jerufalem,  unloofed  an  afs,  which  was  tied 
to  the  foot  of  the  vine;  ''lavans  in  fanguine  uva:,"  the 
blood  of  the  grape  iignifies  the  blood  of  Jefus  Chrlft^ 
who,  not  being  made  up  of  human  blood,  is  better  cha- 
ra^erifed  by  the  blood  of  the  grape  ;  <<  et  ftolam  ejus*' 
his  tunic,  his  robe,  allude  to  the  faithful,  who  com- 
pofe,  as  it  were,  the  cloaching  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Saint 
Juflin  do^h  not  (lop  even  at  this  fingular  commentary* 
He  faith,  that  the  demons,  in  order  to  deceive  man- 
kind, have  imitated  all  thefe  figures  ip  a  fable  of  their 

oyfu 

•  /»  'our  Bnglijb  tranjlathn  of  the  fib/e,  (Gen.  c.  49.  v- 
10.  11.)  tke  pajfage  runs  thus  :  "  the fctptrt  JhaU  not  depart 
from  Judab,  nor  a  laiuginfer  from  between  bis  feet,  untH 
Sbiiob  come,  and  unto  bimJbaU  tie  gatberiifg  of  the  people  be. 
Binding  bis  foal  unto  the  'vine,  ^nd  his  ajfescolt  unto  tbf  choic4 
vine^  ke  njuajhcd  bis  garments  in  fvjine,  and  bis  clothes  in  tbi 
blood  of  grapts.  '*  If  the  reader  he  defirous  of  perufing  a  *uerj 
learned  explanation,  bf  need  only  be  informed,  that  the  ce- 
lebrated bijbop  of  Ckuceflcr  bath  ivritten  the  Divine  Legation, 
fTbc  third  and  fourth  feOions  of  the  fifth  book,  and  the  firjl 
farts  of  the  fourth  wolume,  abaund  ivitb  firokes  of  erudttion^ 
peculiar  to  this  right  reverend  author.    It  may,  alfo,  beprot 

'   jfer  to  ref/r  to  the  "  letters  on  the  Septuaginf'    bj  Ws 

*    Sfi^imari.    )(• 
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could  no  more  recover  itfelf :  it  was  become 
impofllble  to  facrifice  at  Jerufalem :  the  means, 
therefore,  of  obfcrving  the  ancient  law,  wero 
«11  exterminated.  It  is  this  argument,  which 
St.  Juftin  employs  againfl  Tripho  }  and  it\\ 
this  argument,  of  which  TertuUian  hath  alfo 

availed 

II  \  m 

•wn  produdion.  Thus,  they  hs^ve  meiittopcd  Bacchus^ 
as  alluded  to,  in  the  paiTage,  **  ligan$  ad  vitem  pallQin 
fattiUy  et  lavans  in  fanguine  nvae,"  ^'binding  unto  the 
Tine,  &c."  **In  fa«5ty  (he  adds)  as  they  knew  not 
whether  paUum  fignified  a  foal,  or  the  colt  of  an  afsn 
they  have  introdnced  an  a6  into  the  myfieries  of  Bac- 
chus ;  (probably  the  afs  of  Silenius :  and  not  to  be  de- 
leted in  an  error,  in  Cafe  that  pallam  iignified  a  foal, 
they  have  alfo  introduced  the  horfe  Pegafns.  With  the 
fiune  view,  they  have  compofed  the  hillory  of  Hercules, 
to  correfpond  with  that  paflage  relative  to  David^ 
**  fortis  ut  Gigas."  It  is  true  (he  proceeds)  that  they 
bave  not  mentioned  the  crofs  ;  but  to  fupply  this  dele^ 
in  prophecies  and  fables.  Cod  hath  chofen  that  this 
fign  of  redemption  (hould  be  reprcfcnted  every  where ; 
as  in  fhips,  the  mails  and  yards  of  which  form  the  fliape 
of  a  crofs  ;  amongft  the  implements  of  agriculture, 
fuch  as  the  rake ; .  and  even  in  the  (hape  of  the  humaa 
frame,  which  is  defined  to  be  upright  like  a  pillar ,. 
whilft  the  nofe,  with  the  reil  of  the  body,  reprefenu  a 
kind  of  crofs."  The  fame  adthor,  conftantly  employ^ 
ed  in  difcovering  the  fymbol  of  the  cro{s,  obferr^s,  ii% 
another  place,  that  the  Pafchal  lamb  ihould  be  catei^ 
roalled,  becauie  a  lamb  on  the  gridiron,  or  the  fpit^ 
rcfembtes  the  figure  of  a  crucified  man. 

L^IUntii;^ 
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nvailed  himfelf^  after  him.  Chriftianity  muft 
then  have  drawn  a  double  advantage  from 
this  event ;  for  whilft  it  gave  a  nK>rtal  wound 
to  the  Jews,  by  deftroying  their  political  and 

religious 

Li^antiusy  that  elegant  and  learned  writer,  falls  into 
the  fame  abiiirdity,  when  he  faith,  that  carnal  circum* 
cifion  is  no  more  than  the  figure  of  the  fpiritoal  cir* 
cdmdiion,  which  difcover^  the  l^eart }  for,  according; 
%o  his  opinion,  there  exifti  aetrtain  exterior  likeneft 
tietweeq  the  part  which  circumcifion  lays  open,  aqd 
the  figure  of  a  heart.  **  QuoniaQi  pars  ilia  que  cir«r 
cumciditur,  habet  quaadam  fimilitudincm  cordis.** 
(Inft.  L  4.) 

Of  all  the  ecclefiaflical  authors,  Origen  is  the  mali 
attached  to  the  figarative  fenfe.  He  feems  to  have  in- 
volved this  fyllem,  even  in  cabaliflieal  ideas;  for,  iq 
refuting  Ceifas,  who  maintains  that  it  is  not  ridicuioa^ 
to  invoke  the  diviivity  by  every  kind  of  name»  fuch  aa 
MoM'if  jHpitirt  Jcbovabt  &c.  he  a£erts,  that  all  tho 
Aames  of  the  Patriarchs  are  myilicaJ,  or  cabaliftical  a 
and  that  an  invocation  of  demons  could  never  fucceedi^ 
if,  inftead  of  n^akin^;  ufe  of  the  names  of  Abrahata, 
Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  they  were  to  go  through  with  it,  \xk 
the  name  of  Father  of  m^n,  Wreftitr.  Cho/en  Bting^  &c 

Even  Saint  Cyprian  is  net  free  from  this  reproachj^  ' 
Y^hen,  iniiiling  upon  the  ncceility  of  cooperating  the 
wine,  he  faith,  that  Melchiiedeck  had  confecrated 
"wioe,  and  that  Jefus  thrift,  who  is  \  (a^rificer  of  an 
order,  fuperior  to  Melchifedeck*  cannot,  properly, 
^onfecrate  with  water :  that  as  wine  diffipates  aneafi« 
f)efs,  fo  the  blood  of  oar  Lord  drives  aw^ty  the  old  man  i 
li^t  wa^er  reprefeAta  the  peoplt;  and  the  mixture  of 
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religious  empire,  it  prepared,  at  the  fam^ 
bmc,  new  arms,  wherewith  to  encounter  Po^ 
lytheifm,  by  fending  out,  into  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,    a  great  number  of 

men, 

the  two  liquors,  the  union  of  jcfus  Chrift,  with  the-, 
church.  (See  hift.  eccl.  de  Fleury,  torn.  2.  p.  190.)- 
But,  Saint  Barnabas,  or  the  compofer  of  the  letters 
which  pafj  under  his  name,  hath,  if  pofTible,  gone  be« 
yond  all  thefe  abfardities.  He  perceives  within  the 
Bumber  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  perfons,  whom 
Abraham  caufed  to  be  circumcifed,  the  name  of  Jefus, 
cxpreiTed  in  a  cypher,  and  his  crofs  repref  nted  by  the. 
ktter  Tau^  which  enters  into  the  cypher.  In  the  three 
conftitutiona  of  Mofes,  or  rather  in  his  prohibitions 
sigainft  the  eating  of  unclean  animals,  he  diicovers  a 
concealed  precept,  which  he  explains  thus :  ^  non  le- 
porem  manducabis"  *^  thou  fhalt  not  eat  of  the  hare,'*' 
fignifies»  thou  fhalt  not  defile  boys  ;  becaufe  the  harci^ 
or  probably,  the  rabbit,  tvtry  year  makes  a  new  hole, 
*'  Belluam  non  manducabis,"  ^'  thou  fhalt  not  eat  of^ 
any  wild  beafl"  fignifies,  thou  fhalt  not  be  an  adulterer,, 
Igfcivious,  becaufe  the  wild  beafls  (he  undoubtedly 
meant  the  hyaena),  partake  of  the  two  fexes,  and  alter- 
i)ateiy  enjoy  each.  ^'Muflellam  non  manducabis,*' 
•'  thou  fhalt  not  cat  of  the  weafel,"  fignifies,  thou  flialt 
not  proflitute  thy  mouth  to  the  roofl  infamous  of  pol- 
lutions, (the  text  is  much  plainer)  "for  the  muftella,  or 
wcafcl,  brings  forth  at  the  mouth."  Here  phyflc  and 
natural  hiflory  are  as  much  at  a  fault  as  logic.  It  is 
ivccdlcfs  to  extend  this  note  any  farther,  as  it,  already^ 
fufficiently  marks  out  the  fpirit,  in  which  the  authors  oil' 
lt€  firil  ages  of  the  church  have  drawn  up  their  wiitingft^ 
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men,  whofe  religion  was  founded  6n  Deifm, 
and  whofe  opinions  approached  much  nearer 
to  the  doftrine  of  the  Chriftians,  thaa  to  the 
fables  of  Paganifro. 

Many  authors,  aftoniflied  at  the  filence  of 
all  the.hiftorians,  with  regard  to  the  Jewifti 
nation,  have  concluded  themfelves  juftified 
in  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  a  poor,  dcf- 
pifed,  and  wandering  multitude  j  but  they 
muft  acknowledge,  that  if  their  origin  was 
obfcure,  yet  ample  amends  were  made  for  this 
difadvantage,  by  their  fubfcquent  condition. 
If  we  may  credit  Jofephus,  the  population  of 
Jtidaea,  confidering  the  fmall  extent  of  this 
province,  was  very  great  j  but  fevcral  writers, 
lefs  fufpefted  of  partiality,  than  Jofephus, 
aflcrt  that,  under  the  firft  emperors,  the  Jews 
-had  fpread  themfelves  through  Paleftine, 
5yma,  Cilicia,  a  great  part  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  almoft  all  Afia  Minor.  They  had  form- 
ed eftablifliments  in  mod  of  the  great  cities, 
^ut  particularly  at  Casfarea,  at  Alexandria, 
and  even  at  Rome.  But,  after  the  bloody 
wars  of  Titus,  and  of  Vefpafian,  a  ftill  greater 
Clumber  came  pouring  in,  amongfi:  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  The  majority  of  thefc 
Jews,    whether  difperfed,  and  fugitives,  or 

whether 
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whether  fettled,  during  a  long  period,  in  the 
commercial  cities,  fp  far  from  having  been 
concerned  ii\  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift,  were 
even  ignoraat  of  his  name*  And  as  till  then« 
they  had  been  attached  to  their  religion,  fole- 
ly  by  thofe  relations^  which  they  preferved 
with  their  Jerufalem,  ^nd  by  the  cuftom  of 
cither^  (bmetimes  going,  or  fending  proxies 
to  ofier  facriBces  in  the  temple,  it  became 
cafy  for  them  to  accomodate  themfelves  to 
the  new  law^  which  proved  the  inutility  of 
thefe  facri&ces,  and  which  feemed  fo  fully 
juftified  by  the  event4  But^  whether  they 
confented  to. embrace  the  chriftian  faith,  or 
whether  they  perfifted  in  the  obfervation  of 
their  ceremonies,  and  their  dogmas,  their 
contempt  for  the  Gods  of  the  heathens^  and 
.  their  averfion,  from  the  mode  in  which  thefe 
'Gods  were  worfhippcd,  fupplied  the  two  re* 
ligions  with  fuflicient  matter  for  reciprocal 
and  fatirical  abufe.  Hence,  it  hath  happen- 
ed^ that  the  profane  writers  frequently  con* 
founded  the  Jews,  and  the  Chriftians  to* 
gethcr.  in  thofe  charges  of  atheifm,  which 
they  have,  on  feverai  occaQons,  '  levelled 
againft  them  ;  but  thefe  odious  imputations^ 
dcfigncid,  at  all  times^  to  irritate  the  people, 

and 
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fthd  fpur  oil  the  magiftrates^   brought  over 
fcveral  new  converts  to  chriftianity.Cw) 

Many  philofophers^  who  beheld  with  in- 
dignation, choie  fables  with  which  the  com-» 
inon  people  were  amufed,  and  were  weary  of 
the  vain  difputes  of  the  fchools,  felt  a  grow- 
ing partiality  towards  a  religion,  the  bads  of 
which  was  the  eftabliflied  notion  of  theexift- 
encc  of  ONE  ALMIGHTY  and  ONLY 
GOD.  They  foon  endeavoured  to  unite  them- 
felves  with  the  Chriftians  %  and  they  were  noc 

iefs 

fmj  Much  may  tie  faid»  concerning  tke  manner  in 
^hich  the  Chriilian  religion  was  afi«£|ec[»  by  the  de- 
UradlioD  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  A  modern  writer 
liadi  very  ingenioafly  obierved,  that  the  clergy  drew 
from  this  circumftance,  an  advantageous  opportunity 
of  ificrealing  their  own  confequence.  For  the  bi(hops^ 
or  inipcflors,  Eptfcopoi^  the  elders,  or  honourable  per* 
fons,  Prejhuteroif  and  the  overfeers,  or  attending  prieils^ 
Dmconoi^  who  were  but  the  minifters  of  a  fociety^  con« 
iidering  equality  as  their  firft  principle,  did  not  he* 
,  foate  to  liken  themfelves  to  the  Jewifh  hierarchy ;  the 
lirfl  comparing  themfelves  to  the  great  Pontiffs,  the 
frcond  to  the  priefts,  Sacerdotes^  and  the  lafl  to  the  Le» 
vites.  *'  Cum  pod  urbem  Hierofolymam  denuo  ever* 
fam,  fpes  omnis  Judxis  adempta  efTet  rempublicam 
fuam  kiftaurandi)  Epifcopi  fimilea  turn  videri  volebant 
Pontificis  roaximi  Judsorum,  PreA>ites  eodem  quo  fa* 
cerdotes  loco  verfari  dicebantur,  Diaconi  cum  Levitia 
comparabantur.  (Mofhemii  inlUt.  Hifi.  £ccl.  fc^.  ^^ 
p.  a.) 
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lefs  ftrickcn  i^ith  the  fimplicity  of  their  doc- 
trine, than  with  the  mildnefs  of  their  moral 
fyftem.  No  fuperftition,  no  facrifices^  no 
exterior  worlhip  were  found  amongft  them  \ 
the  faithful  were^  then,  fatisfied,  if  they  af- 
fembled,  from  time  to  time,  in  fome  great 
hall,  and  mod  frequently,  at  the  hou/es  of 
their  particular  friends:,  there,  the  Elder 
iPreJbus)  inftruded  them  in  the  moft  familiar 
manner  -,  this  cuftom  was  either  preceded)  or 
followed  by  fome  ledure,  taken  out  of  the 
Gofpel,  or  the  Bible;  and  the  whole  was 
concluded  with  a  fimple  repaft,  made  up  of 
fuch  offerings,  as  the  faithful,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  abilities,  had  brought,  whilfl:  the 
poor  and  the  rich  fat  down,  promifcuou^y^ 
to  the  fame  meal.  The  bread,  and  the  wine 
were  always  b!cflcd  by  the  Elder,  and  this 
entertainment  was  either  followed,  or  accom- 
panicd  by  fome  canticles,  in  praife  of  God.J;?) 

Equality . 

(«)  The  form  of'  the  Chriftian  aflembliesy  afterwards* 
onderwent  fome  akeration.  The  perfecutioDS  to  which 
the  faithful  were  expofed,  frequently  obliged  them  to 
afTemble  before  the  break  of  day»  in  order  to  avoid  the 
being  difcovcred.  They  wcfe,  then,  contented  witW 
making  their  oblations,  and  blefTing  the  bread  and 
wine.     The  repaft  was  cither  ncgleded,  or  put  off  till 

nighty 
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£quality  amongft  mankind,  charity;  benefi- 
cence, and  the  diftributing  of  alms,  were,  ^ 
at  once,  recbrfi  mended,  and  praftifed,  in 
thefe  pious  aflemblies:  where  could  humanity, 
where  could  true  philofophy  have  feen  a  more 
refpeftable  objeft  ? 

But  chriftianicy  biegan  to  break  lodfc  from 
her  once  exclufive  connexion,  with  fimple 
and  obfcure  individuals.  The  fpirit  of  dit 
cuflion,  fo  oppofitc  to  the  fpirit  of  charityj 

Vol.  1.  U  had 


)iight,  and  a  convenient  place  oF  meeting  was  fixed  oh, 
againft  that  time.  Two  reafons  rendered  this  arrange- 
ment necelTary  ;  firft,  becaufe  to  have  eaten  early  oh 
the  morning  mull  have  been  an  extraordinary  circum- 
ilance,  and  efpeciallyy  when  this  was  done  in  com- 
memoration of  the  lail  Aipper  of  Jefus  Chriil ;  fecond- 
ly,  becaufe  the  Chriftiahs  were  fearful,  left  it  fliould 
be  perceived,  that  they  had  drunk  wine  before  this  houf 
of  dinner,  th6  which  circumllance,  hot  being  ufual, 
might  have  deleted  them.  When  they  afterwards  be-  ' 
gan  to  enjoy  more  tranquility,  they  continued  to  aC- 
femble  on  the  morning,  and  to  dilhibute  the  bread  and 
wine,  as  foon  as  their  oblations  and  prayers  were  con- 
cluded. The  divine  fervice  was  then  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  Caiachumenes^  the  Strangers,  Audientesy  the 
Penitents,  Lugentes^  or  Hyemantes,  were  admitted  during 
the  lectures,  and  fome  of  the  prayers,  which  were,  for 
the  moil'part,  in  the  form  of  our  litanies :  they  were, 
then,  fentaway;  and  this  was  called  "  MifTa  Cathecu- 

menorura*'* 
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had  found  ttieans  to  introduce  itklf  amongft 
the  faithful^  who,  cither  compelled  by  pe^^ 
iiecutions,  to  examine  more  narrowly  into 
their  dogmas,  or  encouraged,  and  tempted 
by  their  firft  fuccefs,  to  engage  in  controverfyt 
were  foon  obferved  to  make  their  apj)earanc6 
in  public,  and  to  grow  familiar  with  the 
fchools.  Platonifm  iitras^  at  that  time*  the 
mod  fatbionabic  do^riile^  amongft  the  phi^ 
lofophical  dogmatifts.  It  was,  ii^deed,  be* 
coming  corrupt,  and  fo  mingled  with  ideas 

of 

inenoruxn,"  the  difml^ion  of  the  Catachvsnens.  Tkco> 
began  the  prayers*  which  wo-e  followed  by  a  long 
thanigiving,  or  the  Eucharist  u/x*^*^  ^^^  ^  fro^Xv,  and 
the  cofDmuuioQ;  after  which  the  faithful  were  dif* 
xniiTed ;  and  this  was  called  **  Mifla  fideHuin." 

We  iDuft,  howevei^  confef«  that  fome  abufes  crept 
into  thefe  aifemblies  of  the  firil  Chrifiians»  all  ifacred 
And  refpeAable  «s  they  may  appear  to  us*  The  bilhops 
frequently  reproached  the  rich,  with  having  brought  to 
the  repad  and  to  the  commuDion,  nice  meats>  which 
they  referved,  folely,  for  themfelves ;  whilst  the  poor 
had  fcaf  cely  enough  to  fatisfy  their  hunger.  The  con- 
trary, fometimesy  happened,  and  the  poor  partook  fb 
plcntifulty  of  tht  offerings^  as  to  become  intoxicated) 
and  that  fo  Violently^  that  it  was  ntceifary  to  carry  them 
away^ 

Confult,  on  the  fbregobg  fubje^l  of  all  this  note* 
the  apology  of  Saint  Jullin,  the  letters  of  Plinyj  aud 
^ixigham'santitjuiies  of  the  church,  b.  15.  &c. 
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l&f  the  fotcc  of  Theurgy^   of  Magic,  as  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  fuperflitious 
fyfteiii  i   but  yet  the  firft  principle  of  this 
philofophy  was^   conftantly^    the  eftabliflied 
notion  of  ONE  ETERNAL  AND  ONLY 
GODj  who  had  a6led  upon  matter^  and  given 
a  forip  to  the  dhaos.     Plato  imagined  that 
God,    who  comprehended  within  Himfelf^ 
an  univtrfal  idea  of  all  polfible  thihgs,  could 
Dot  have  maiiifefted  himfelf,  but  by  means 
of  a  Thought,  ah  j/iffive  Rea/bn^  which  He 
calkd  the  Son  Of  God,  His  Fitft-Born,  His 
Word,  {x^oi.)    It  was  by  the  Word,  that 
God  had  placed  in  the  World  a  vivifying 
Spirit,  an  adive  foul.     It  was  by  the  Word^ 
that  Man  had  been  created,  and  that  a  Soul 
had  fallen  to  his  lot.    It  was  by  the  Word^ 
alib^  that  the  univerfe  had  been  peopled  with 
Genii,   and  Demons,  (A»i/xoi^O   who  occu- 
pied   the   fpace    between    God,    inhabiting 
the  upper  regions,  and  man^  dwelling  on  the 
fufface  of  the  earth.     Thefe  ideas,  borrow- 
ed,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  Gymnofo- 
phifts,f^)   tallied  much    more   eafily    with 
Chriftianity,   than  with  the  Materialifm  of 
tr  2  Ariftotlc, 

-     -  ■* 
fo-)    See  Hyde,  HolwcU,  kc. 
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Ariftotle,  and  the  atoms  of  Epicurus.  Hcnctf, 
arofe  that  cagernefs,  with  which  the  majoricy 
of  the  .Fathers  of  the  Church,  fo  haftily, 
availed  thcmfelves  of  thcfe  ideas:  hence  arofe 
that  refpeft,  and  even  that  enthufiafm,  widi 
which  they  mentioned  the  divine  Plato  \(p) 
fome  afferting  that  God  had  revealed  to  him 
His  Myllerics  ;  others  declaring  that  he  had 
been  in  Judaea,  and  there  received  the  know- 
ledge of  His  doftrine:  but,  to  the  laft  opi- 
nion^  even  Saint  Auguftin,  in  fpite  of  his 
'great  veneration  for  this  philofopher,  eould 
not,  poflibly,  fubfcribe;  nay^  this  author 
hath  taken  the  pains  to  colleft  authorities, 
from  which  he  proves,  that  Plato  died  long 
before  the  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint  had 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  underftand  the  books 

of  Moks.Ci) 

As 

CfiJ  See  "  de  civitateDei.  1.  8.  c.  4." 

CgJ  All  the  works  of  the  firft  fathers  of  the  church, 
breathe  the  fpirit  of  Platonifm.  Saint  Jailin  exprefsly 
faith,  that  if  he  quitted  the  fchools,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato  was  taught,  it  was  not  on  ^count  T>f  its 
beirfg  contrary  to  the  doflrinc  of  the  Chridians,  but 
becaufc  it  was  not  entirely  the  fame.  "  Non  equidcm 
quod  aliena;  funt  a  Chrillo  Platonis  dodtrinse,  fed  qucd 
non  funt  ex  omni  parte  fimiles."  (Apolog.  i.)  This 
flhilofbphy,  involved  in  fuch  a  fimilitudc  to  chriftianif ', 

xr*a'v- 
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As  enthufiafm  and  fubtlety  continually 
.leap  over  all  bounds,  fome  difadvantagcs,  of 
courfe,  refulted  from  this  union  betwccrv 
philofophy,  and  religion.  In  faft,  if  afmall 
number  of  fimpje  and  upright  fouls  wcrcen- 
trufted  with  the  prcfervation  of  the  faith,  yet 
^he  world  was  full;,of  Platonic  Cbrijiiansj  and 
U  3  Cbriftian 

maintained  an  influence  even  over  opinions,  refpefiing 
worihip,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  over  the  notions 
cf  the  relation  between  the  creatji^rc,  and  the  Ci-eator ; 
to  this  philofophy,  Quietifm  feems  indebted  for  its  ori* 
gin,  as  Saint  AugulUn  expi-efsly  aflTerts,  that,  according 
to  the  Platonic  fyftem,  the  Philofopher  ought  to  be  in 
love  with  God ;  and  that  he  who  (hall  have  thus  loved 
God,  will  be  entitled  to  enjoy  him.  'Mpfum  autem 
veruxn,  ac  fummu'in  bonum  Plato  dicit  Deum^  unde 
vult  efTe  philofophum  amatorem  Dei^  ut  quoniam  phi- 
lofophia  ad  bcatam  viam  tendit,  fruens  Deo  fit  beatu$. 
qui  Deum  amaverit."  (deciv,  Dei.  1.  8.  ^.  8.^ 

Origen,  vvhofe  charadler  is  that  of  having  violated, 
every  principle,  hath  perverted  the  Plato^iic  philofophy, 
more  than  any  of  the  ecclefiailical  writers.  I  (hall  only 
produce  one  example,  fropi  amongft  a  thoufand  ;  it  is 
taken  from  his  Apology,  (book  6.)  where,  quoting 
ihefe  very  obfcure  words  of  Plato  ;  "  in  rebus  omnibus 
quas  ad  fcientiam  adhibere  neceffe  eil,  tria  funt,  quar- 
turn  autem  ipfamet  fcicntia ;  horum  primum  eil  nomen, 
alteram  fermo,  tertium  idolum,  quartum  fcientia:*' 
three  things  are  neceffary  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
}:novvlcdge,  which  is  but  the  fourth  thing;    firfl  the 

,  n.we. 
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Cbrijiian  Platonifts.  A  paflion  for  Mctaphy- 
fics  foon  became  conncfted  ^ith  a  pafiion  f(»: 
Magic,  and  then,  every  thing  was  iavolved 
in  controverfies,^  and  in  prodigies.  Hence 
jprang  thofi?  fchifois,^  and  herefies,  which,, 
even  in  the  nooft  profpcrous  rimes,  threw  thq 
church  into  divifions,  and  armed  her  chiMren 

againft 

■  ,111       I  »  ■  I  ■      .    .   f   » 

name*  fecondly,  the  difcoorfe,^  or  the  wor4»  thirdly i^ 
the  image,  or  the  figore,  ^d  fbm:thly>  {knowledge,  or 
fcience.  Origen  obferves.  that  the  Chriflians  adopted 
the  fame  principle,  a^d  that  Saic:  John*  the  Baptiil,  is 
the  naijney  the  voice,  *^vox  clamantis  iq  deferto;'^ 
Jefus  Chriflj  the  diftourfe,  or  the  word ;  that  the  ien- 
fible  form,  (^^fortoa  qua?  in  anima  impr^fla  ma&et 
ppftquam  in  ilia  Chiiftus  fuum  verbuQi,  foa  valner^t 
impreflit'^}  anAve^s  to  the  ipiage,  or  the  figuirc,  aa4 19 
itiottt  that  the  fame  is^  aUb,  fcience  or  jcnowltdge. 
It  is  this  Platonic  delirium,,  which  ^lakes  Origen  con« 
AantJy  believe  th^t  the  Angels,  enjoyed  within  theioi 
felvcs,  a  portion  of  the  piyinity.  He  (aith,  '^  the, 
reafon  why  I  do  not  adore  them,  is,  becaafe  I  have 
thought  that,  as  men  are  frequently  devolved,  either 
by  their  ow(i  ideas,  or  by  the  miftakes  of  others,  fo 
amongft  the  fouls,  which  have  quitted  the  bodies,  in 
which  they  refided,  ^piongil  even  the  ^ngels,  and  the 
pemons,  fome^may  be  found,  who,  feduced  by  cerrain 
probabilities,  or  led  ailray  by  fome  fophiiby,  flight 
become  capable  of  pretending  to  be  Gods.  Now,  as  it 
is  difficult  for  men  to  upravel  all  this  myAery,  the 
plaineft,  and  beft  method  is,  to  offer  no  adoration^  t% 
«ny  beings  of  tWs  order. 
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9gainft  each  other.  The  fincerity  of  plain 
dealing  was  foon  funk  amidil  the  implacable 
violence  which  infected  the  theological  dif- 
putes.  Perplexed  in  their  endeavours  to  fup- 
port  a  iet  of  frivolous  and  obfcure  opinions, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  artifice: 
and  as  the  flmplicity  of  the  true  Chriftian 
dodrine,  difdained  to  mingle  with  all  thefe 
cavillings,  they  counterfeited  bool(s,  and 
ibrged  the  oracles  of  the  Sibyls.  Unfor- 
tunately, thefe  illufions  were  not  only  ele* 
vated  into  credit,  by  a  falfe  and  extravagant 
zeal;  but  it  too  frequently  happened,  that 
authors,  reputable  in  every  other  refpcft^ 
fell  into  the  fnare,  and  thus,  brought  into, 
queftion  the  truths,  which  they  were  anxious 
to  inculcate^  It  is  a  matter  of  concern,  ta 
obferve  Aich  a  writer,  a^  l.a£tantii}s/r^  con^- 
fidently,  quoting  paflages  from  the  works  of 
Mercurius  Trifmegiflus,  and  the  books  of* 
the  Erythraean  Sibyl ;  productions  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  counterfeited,  and  ia' 
which  the  forgery  betrays  itfelf,  by  the  bad 
policy  of  their  authors,  who  were  fo  abfurd 
as  to  exprefs  their  meaning,  more  clearly,^ 
U  4  than 

CrJ  Sec  Inftit.  1.  4. 
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than  all  the  ancient  Prophets  have  cxpreffcti 
theirs. 

The  misfortune,  entailed  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Ecclefiaftical  writers,  of  the 
three  firft  ages,  of  having  fallen  into  fomc 
herefy,  may  be  confidered  as  a  punilhnlent, 
inflifted  upon  them,  becaufc  they  abandoned 
the  fimpUcities  of  the  Gofpcl^  for -the  fubxle^ 
ties  of  the  fchools.  Indeed,  not  to  njention 
the  opinion  of  th«  Millenarians,  which  was, 
almoft  generally  received  amongft  them,  it 
is  evident,  that,  at  one  time,  they  maintain- 
ed the  Metempfycofis,  or  the  tranfmigration 
of  fouls,  into  the  bodies  of  animals  j  (a  doc^ 
trine  embraced  by  Saint  Juftin)  (s)  at  another 
time,  they  aflertcd,  (witnefs  Tertullian)  that 
the  fpul,   ^nd  even  Gpd  were  material  ;(YJ 

and, 

CsJ  "  Qui  autem  vidcndi  (Deum)  facultate  indigf>i 
judicati  funt,  quidnam  inquit  (Triphon)  patiantur?  iu 
illiquo  ferarum  corporc  velut  in  carcerc  vinciuntur, 
.  atque  id  fupplicium  eorum  eft,"  He  f^^ith,  alfo,  that 
fouls,  being  created,  as  the  world  was  created,  arc^ 
like  the  world,  peri  (liable.  •«  Qu4  de  causa,  et  mo. 
riuntur,  et  puni^ntur."  (Dialog.) 

(/)  "  Nos  autem  animam  corporalem,  ct  hie  pro^ 
fitemur,  et  in  fuo  volumine  probamus  habcntem  pra- 
prium  genus  fubflantia;,  et  foliditatis,  per  quam  quid, 
ct  fomire,  et  pati  poflit."  And,  in  another  plac*, 
«'  quis  negabu  Deum  cKc  corpus  r  &Cs" 
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and,  at  another  time,  they  denied,  with  Ar- 
nobius,  the  creation  of  man ;  and  invalidated 
the  teftimonics  from  Genefis,  relative  to  the 
creation  of  the  world.C«)  With  rqfpeft  to 
all  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  fuch  hath 
condantly  been  the  fate  of  thofe  writers,  who 
were  free,  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  under- 
(landings ;  and  that,  if  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  in  thefe  later  ages,  have  not  met 
with  the  fame  misfortune,    they  were,  in  a 

grea? 

(«)  Sec  1.  2.  adverfus  gentes,  where  he  obferves  that, 
perhaps,  an  infinity  of  ages  hath  pafTed  away,  fince  the 
world  was  created ;  that  it  is  inipoiBble  to  know  the 
defigns  of  God  ;  and  facrilege  to  believe,  that  he  cre- 
ated men,  fince  experience  proves,  .that  they  are  very 
wicked,  and  much  inclined  to  evir.*  It  is  fingular 
that  Amobius,  a  well  inflradled  author,  and  who  wrote 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  age,  (hould  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  doflrine  of  original  fm. 

*  1/  I  am  not  mijiakeny  the  learned  author^  in  this  place,, 
alludes  to  tbefo/lo*wiftg  paffage  in  Arnohius :  ^^  fed procul  bac 
aheat  fcelerat*  opinionis  tmnuzniias,  ut   Deus  credatur  om* 
nipotctts,  magnarum^  et   invijibiiium  rerum  Sator^  et  Con^ 
ditory  procreator,  tarn  mobiles  animas  ge»uijfe  gravitatis,  ac 
fonderisy  conjiantineque  nulUus :    in  ruitia  labiles,  in  pecca^^ 
forum  genera  univer/a  declives,  &€,"" ......  i  have  taJkem 

tbe  liberty  to  infert  tbe  Greek  quotations  in  tbis  lafi  note,  ac* 
cording  to  ihe  original  text.  It  is  more  tban  probable  that  the 
fajfages  ivere  ivritfen  in  tbe  manufcript  copy  of  tbis  elegant 
performance,  exa£Hy  as  they  are,  here,  refiored,  and  that  the 
errors  ajid  omijfions  have  arifen,  folely,  from  thf  negligence 
^^  (be  printer.    K. 
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great  meafure,  indebted  for  an  exemption 
irom  it^  to  the  advantage  of  having  known 
the  decifions  of  the  CEcumenical  church,  and 
to  the  happy  nccelTity,  under  which  they^ 
were  laid,  of  fubmitting  their  reafon  to  thb 
canonical  decrees.f^rj 

Biit^ 

(xj  Before  the  patronage  of  the  einperors  permitted 
the  bifhops  to  afTexnble,  a&d  form  oecumtntcad  coonciis,^ 
there  was  nothing,  which  could  have  ferved,  as  an  ef* 
tabliftied  rale»  in  the  matter  of  doctrine*  The  churchy 
had*  as  yet,  no  vifible  chief,  whofe  authority  was  ac* 
knowl^ged,  or  confirmed ;  for,  fetting  afide  the  prx« 
viieges,  which  the  bifhops  of  Rome  might  have  clsdmedj^ 
as  the  fncceflbrs  of  St.  Peter,  it  is  certain j^  that  they 
were,  in  fa{l,  indebted,  for  their  credit,  to  their  pofi- 
tion,  that  is,  to  the  advanta^  which  they  enjoyed  \xj 
keeping  their  fee,  at  the  capital.  Bot,  before  the  em- 
perors had  embraced  the  faith,  and,  particularly, 
whilft  they  perfecuted  it,  this  pre-eminence  poold  not 
liave  been  y/^ry  diflinguifhed.  We  m^y,  indeed,  per-* 
ceive  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  age,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  quarrel  between  Donatns, 
bifhopof  Cafs  Nigra?,  and  Caecilian,  biihop  of  Carthage^ 
Melchiades,  the  biihop,  or  pope  of  Rome,  (the  two 
words  were  fynonimous)  having  affembled  a  council  %t 
.B^ome,  'the  decrees  of  this  council  were  not  obferved;; 
ib  that  Conflantine  was  obliged  to  agpoint  another 
council,  to  meet  at  Aries,  at  which  council,  pope  Sy^ 
veftcr  did  not  affifl,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  proxy  ;  nor 
did  he  even  obtain  any  intelligence  of  its.  decrees,  bu^ 
ty  conamon  letter  of  advice,  in  which  neither  his  affent^ 
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But,  although  thefc  contradidtions  fome- 
what  cxpofcd  the  reputation  of  the  Chriftian 
fchools,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  they  ren^ 
dered  thcrf),  from  another  quarter,  very  cf- 
fcntial  fervices  j  fince  the  new  do6lrine  ampljr 
regained,  in  a  negative  fenfe,  the'advantages 
which  it  loft,  in  a  pofitive  fenfe.    Saint  Juftih, 

" .     • ^^^^^  Tatian, 

|iof  his  approbation  were  demanded.  Eufebius,  who 
enters  into  9  long  detail  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Mken^ 
council,  doth  not  appear  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
bifliop  of  Rome,  and  js  fatisfied  with  merely  obferving, 
that  *'Ti!f  jJot^Xct/i^f  voXitfc  •  1^9  irpotrvc  vAftt  ^t«  7?^f  • 
Wfiffffvrtfoi  ^  avTtf  waforrti  rnv  ^re  t^iv  nrXr,f9Vk,  The  bi^v 
(hop  of  the  royal  city  abfented  himfclf  on  account  of 
his  great  age ;  fonie  of  the  elders,  however,  were  pre-r 
fent,  who  fupplied  hi?  place."  (V.  Evfeb.  a  Reading, 
fol.  V.  1.  p.  jjSo.)  **  Sozomenes  hath  written  nearly 
to  the  iaine  effect ;  It(A»of  $t  ^^  I^ap  y^f^  avMXifiwan  tb, 
bat  JhUos,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  was  abfent.*' 
(Sozomeni  hift.  fzc.  4.  p.  34.  c-  17*  Reading,  v.  2.) 
If  it  fometijQ^s  happened  that  the  metropolitan  churches 
were  referred  to,  that  they  might  fettle  particular  pointa. 
of  doi^ine,  this  w^  an  advantage,  which  Rome  onl^ 
fnjoycd  in  ^opimon  with  th?  reft.  Amidft  a  mnltitud© 
of  authorities,  which  clearly  prove  it,  I  ihall  cite  one^ 
from  Tertullian  (de  praefcriptione)^  This  a«t|^or,  in- 
forming Qs  in  what  manner  herefies  are  to  be  diilinn 
guiihed,  from  the  orthodox  do^rine,  faith,  that  rt^ 
^onrfe  muft  be  had  to  the  traditions  of  the  church  \ 
<^  if  in  Achaia,  confult  Corinth ;  if  in  Macedonia^ 
^onfult  Philippi,  and  TheiTalonica ;  ifinAiia,^  ConfuU. 
Ppficfus;  g|i4  if  in  Italy,  confuU  Ilom«.'' 
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Tatian,    Minutius  Felix,  Origen,  and  LacS 
tantius  had  examined,   with  the  mod  fcru-. 
pulous  actention,  all  the  dogmas  of  Paganilm ; 
they  had  dared  to  pluck  afide  the  veil,  which, 
covered   this  falfe   religion  j    and  as  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  ideas,  fecretly  fpread- 
ing  themfelves  through  enlightened  and  }Ur 
dicious  mindS;,  wait  but  for  the  moment  o* 
liberty,  or  the  daring  efforts  of  (bme  author, 
before  they  blaze  out,    at  every  point,  and 
avenge  the  rights  of  injured  reafon  ;  fo  each 
intelligent    individual,    who  exifted    at  that 
period,    read  with    avidity  thefe  interefting 
controverfies.    It  is  even  probable,  that  whilft 
fuch  controverfies  beftowed  obligations,  by 
deftroying  prejudices  at  once  fo  ridiculous,, 
and  deeply  rooted,  they,  at  the  fame  time, 
fta;nped  fome  degree  of  favour  on  the  opi- 
nionsf,  which  were  attempted  to  be  eftablifhcd 
in  their  place.     In  cherifhing  the  Chriftians, 
men  chcrifhed  the  enemies  of  the  priefts  > 
nor   were   they   infenfible   of  the   kindnefs, 
which  they  had  received  from  them,  by  the 
overthrow  of  fo  ancient  an  impofturc.     How 
unfortunate    a   circumftance    muft   it   have 
proved,  if  a  fevere  policy   had,    then,    de- 
prived us  of   thofe  learned  produdions,  ta 

wh\ch^ 
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Nwhich,    amidft  many  other  valuable  acqui- 
fitions,  wc  ftand  particularly  indebted  for  the 
precious  illuftrations  of  antiquity,  and  the 
*  enlightened  memorials  of  the  long  empire  of 
fuperftition  !  happily,  the  profcription  againft 
books,  did  not  begin  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  age^   for,  although  the  philofophi* 
cal  emperors,    fuch  as  Trajan,    Antoninus, 
^nd  Marcus  Aurelius,  too  rigoroufly,  called 
to  an' account,  a  feft,  whom  they  ought  to 
iiave  tolerated,   yet  they  never  levelled  their 
perferutions  againft  the  works,    which  the 
leaders  of  this  fed  had   compofcd.     They 
judged  it  more  becoming,  to  treat  with  re- 
fpedl,  thofe  mute  and  peaceable  depofitaries 
of  the  fentiments  of  mankind  -,  and  they  re- 
garded them,    as  facred  afylums,    open  to 
every  fyftem,  whether  founded  in  error,  or 
conceived  in  the  fpirit  of  truth.    The  Chrifti- 
ans  exclaimed  violently  againft  the  new  ty- 
ranny, to  which  their  books  were  expofed : 
they  refitted  the  fearch  of  the  inquifitors, 
with  the    moft  unfhaken   refolution,    com- 
prifing  within  their  anathemas  all  the  Tra-- 
ditores,  that  is,  thofe  who  were  fo  pufiUa- 
nimous  as  to  facrifice  their  books  or  bibles 
to  the  magiftrarcs. 

As 
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As  to  the.  rcfl:»  Perfccution  ferved  only  td 
cad  an  additional  luftre  over  the  reputation 
of  the  Chriftiahs.  Under  a  defpotic  govern* 
mcnt^  every  aft  of  feverity  is,  at  once,  deem- 
ed unjuil.-  And  who,  indeed,  could  have 
beheld  without  concerp,  the  fate  of  thefe  un- 
iiappy  wretches,  daily  dragged  to  the  tti^ 
bunal  of  fome  freed- man,  fome  creature 
lifted  into  place,  who,  invefted  with  the  titk 
cither  of  Pretor,  or  of  Proconful,  concluded 
that  he  had  a  right  to  give  laws  to  opinion^ 
and  pafs  his  judgement  on  the  confcience  of 
another?  Thus,  all,  except  thofe  fanatics 
who  had  been  infefted  by  the  fuggeftions  of 
the  priefts,  pitied  and  encouraged  the  Chrifli- 
ans,  whofe  writings,  every  where,  recom- 
mended that  toleration  which  Jefus  Chrift 
had  taught  them,  and  which,  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  lot,  it  was  their  intercft  to 
preach  of.  They  were  particularly  careful 
to  flee  from  the  prcfence  of  tyrannical  ma* 
giflrates;  and  they  travelled  into  the  re* 
moteft  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order  to 
reveal  their  dogmas  to  plain  and  untutored 
minds.  They  defcribed  a  God  of  peace,  a 
God,  who  confidered  all  mankind  as  his 
children  j  and  who  admitted  not  of  any  dif- 
ference 
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'ferencc  between  them,  whether  they  were 
iiobles^  or  plebeians,  Romans,  or  Barba* 
tians,  free^  ot  in  flavery.  Th.us^  was  Chriflu 
a^iity  extended  throughout  the  provinces,  but 
principally  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  it  wat 
(6  generally  propagated^  that  although  Con* 
ftancius^  Chlorus^  and  Cohftantine^  bis  fuc- 
treflbr,  did  not  totally  embrace  ir^  yet  they 
thought  it  good  policy  to  tountenance  it^ 
>vith  their  favour,  and  to  avail  themfeives  of 
it^  in  oppofition  to  the  preponderating  in-* 
-fluence  of  Dioclefian  and  Galerius« 

As  we  have,  now,  carried  our  reflcAionSt 
down  to  that  important  sera^  in  which.  Con* 
tlantine,  having  united  iii  a  fubmiffion  to  his 
laws,  the  largeft  empire  that  ever  exifted^ 
rmploycd  his  whole  power,  to  irndcr  Chrifti- 
rnnity  the  ruling  religion,  we  (hall,  for  a 
moment,  Bx  our  attention  on  the.  reign  of 
this  prince.  Here,  then,  we  conclude  our 
remarks  on  Chriftianity,  the  progrefs  of 
which  ceafes  to  be  extraordinary,  when  di- 
re<ftcd  by  the  operations  of  the  mod  power- 
ful, and  the  moft  abfoluce  of  all  the  emperors. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV.    ' 

On  Conjiantine^ 


HE  fourth  age  of  the  church  opened 
under  the  molt  unfortunate  aufpices.  An 
empire  divided  amongft  the  chiefs  of  the 
Barbarians^  defolated  by  continual  wars,  and 
ravaged  by  a  foreign  army  \  a  religion,  at 
one  moment,  perfecuted  by  the  prince,  and 
at  another  moment,  tearing  in  pieces  her  own 
entrails ;  now  timid,  now  furious  •,  then 
weak,  then  fanatic  ;  either  condemned  to 
filence^  or  loft  in  herefies,  conformably  to 
the  caprice  of  fovereigns,  and  the  revolutions 
of  the  ftate  \  the  deftruftion  of  all  public 
morals  •,  licentioufnefs,  or  defpotifm  ufurp- 
ing  the  place  of  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment; 
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meat;  and  avarice,  and  depredation  feated 
on  the  tribunals,  compofe  the  objedts  which 
fill  up  the  pifture,  prefented  to  us,  by  the 
Roman  empire,  or  rather,  by  the  whole 
world.  During  this  dreadful  chaos,  during 
this  total  overthrow  of  power  and  opinion^ 
mankind  waited  in  expeflation  of  a  mailer ; 
one  of  thofc  ferocious  warriors,  who,  whilft 
he  remained  too  formidable  to  dread  an 
oppoGtion  from  the  people,  n^ighc  prove 
equally  invincible  againft  the  attacks  of  rival 
nations,  was  all  they  afked  for.  Although 
no  longer  dcfirous  of  liberty,  yet  they  were 
anxious  to  enjoy  peace  5  the  vigour  of  their 
minds  was  already  bent  5  their  intrepidity 
was  exhaulled  s  and  whatfoever  might  have 
been  the  will  of  a  defpot,  an  univerfal  prin- 
ciple of  adulation  was  prepared  to  adopt  it. 
Dioclefian  alike  wearied  with  battles  and 
with  glory  \  at  once  loathing  the  occupations 
of  a  general,  and  the  employments  of  a  fo- 
vcreign  •,  but  particularly  difpleafed  with  the 
Romans,  whofe  bafenefs,  and  ingratitude  he 
had  experienced,  dcfpifed  the  luftre,  and  ap- 
prehended the  dangers,  which  furrounded 
the  throne  of  the  world,  and  this  too,  at  a 
time  when  he  was,  of  all  others,  the  moft 
Vol.  I.  X  worthy 
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worthy  of  filling  it.  Unfortunately,  he  fort- 
fa  w  not,  until  it  was  too  lat^,  the  part 
which  he  was  obliged  to  take  ^  but  like  a 
commander,  who  difmantles  the  conquered 
place  before  it  be  abandoned,  he  rendered 
the  poft,  which  he  quitted,  impoflflble  to  be 
maintained.  The  empire  was  divided  into 
four  diocefesy  or  governments.  An  illufbry 
ballance  of  power  had  been  eftabliflied^ 
amongft  the  chiefs,  who  under  the  titles  of 
either  Caefar,  or  Auguftus,  prefided  over  the 
feveral  departments.  The  colleagues,  united 
only  by  illegal  marriages,  or  forced,  adop- 
tions, unavoidably,  became  mutual  rivals-, 
and  he  who,  firft,  triumphed  over  his  com- 
petitor, was  fure  of  invefting  himfelf,  (hortly 
afterwards,  with  the  rank,  and  authority  of 
an  univerfal  monarch.  It  was  under  thefe 
circumftances,  that  Conftantine,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  and  adorned  with  all  the  gifts  of 
nature,  inherited  a  power,  which  Conftan- 
tius,  his  father,  had  made  a  favourite  and  de- 
firable  objed.  To  reign,  was,  in  faft,  to 
wage  war.  His  firft  exploits  were  diredlcd 
againft  the  Franks.  A  conqueror  beyond  the 
Rhine,  a  peaceable  fovercign  amongft  the 
Gauls,  he,  quickly,  fixed  his  views  on  Italy. 

There 
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There,  the  fway  of  Maxentius  was  grown 
deteftable.  Ac  once,  cruel,  and  fuperftitious^ 
whilft  he  confuked  the  oracles,  his  hands 
were  imbrued  in  human  blood.  This  period 
was  the  empire  of  magic.  Every  place  was 
filled  with  the  accounts  of  evocations,  of  &« 
crifices,  and  of  predidions.  Whether,  as 
Eufebius  faith,  Conftantine,  intimidated  by 
the  inchantments  of  Maxentius,  fought  after 
other  arms,  wherewith  to  oppofe  him;  or 
whether  his  acquaintance  with  the  difpofition 
of  a  people,  irritated  by  periecutions,  and  in- 
clined towards  chriftianity,  infplred  him  with 
the  idea  of  placing  his  fupport,  upon  a  new 
religion,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  eager  in  tes- 
tifying his  averfion  from  tbofe  falfe  deities^ 
and  his  attachment  to  the  mode  of  worfhip, 
peculiar  to  the  Chriftians. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obfcure,  than  the 
hiftoryof  the  Laharumj  or  crofs,  which  ap- 
peared to  Conftantine,  whilft  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  What  hath  been 
written,  either  to  confirm,  or  to  confute  this^ 
circumftance,  may  be  feen  in  a  work  pub- 
lilhed  by  Mr.  Le  Beau.Cy)  I  prefume  it  to 
Xi  be 

fyj  Hifl.  du  bas  Emp.  torn.  1. 
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be  exceedingly  clea^  that  the  period^  and 
the  place,  at  which  this  event  happened,  are 
equally  uncertain.  Not  only  Origen)  but  all 
the  profane  hiftorians  are  filent,  on  the  fub- 
jcft.CzJ  Even  Eufebius  doth  not  relate  it, 
as  a  fa£l  generally  known,  but  as  an  incident 
mentioned  to  him  by  Conftantinc  -jfj)  neither 
was  there  any  vifible  trace  of  the  prodigious 
effc£b,  which  fuch  a  miracle  ought  to  have 
produced,  fince  the  army  of  this  prince,  ftill 
remained  devoted  to  Paganifm,  and  fince  he 

himfelf 


(z)  The  author  might  have  excited  the  learned 
writers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiflory,  whofe  credaHty»  and 
complaifance  hare  implicitly  adopted  from  Euiebias,  an 
account  which  that  father  only  believed  in  part.  K. 

(a)  Qupd  ii  quidem  ab  alio  quopiam  diceretur,  haud 
facile  auditores  fidem  elTent  habituri.  (Z>#  *vita  Ccn* 
ftoKtinh  lib*  1*  cap,  38.  It  is  certain,  that  if  Eafebiai 
imigined  that  he  was  relating  a  fa^,  as  fnfficientljr 
known,  and  as  generally  confeffed  as  this  ought  to  have 
been,  he  would  not  either  have  written  with  fo  much 
precaution,  or  have  begun  with  agreeing,  that  if  any 
other,  except  Conftantine,  had  mentioned  this  circiun* 
ilance«  his  audience  would  not  have  given  him  much 
credit.  Thus  the  whole  authenticity  of  this  narrative, 
is  confined  to  the  tefUmony  of  two  perfons ;  the  one* 
probably  iniligated  cither  by  enthufiafm,  or  policy; 
and  the  bther  engaged  by  fituation,  and  intercft,  to  re* 
ccive  the  ilory,  as  a  truth. 
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himfclf  did  not  declare  that  he  was  become  a 
Chriftian,  until  fome  time  afterwards.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  without  reafon,  that  this  hif- 
tory  hath  been  often  called  in  queftion,  and 
confidered  as  a  pious  fraudy[b)  which  is  the 
word  of  all  falfitics,  becaufe  by  poifoning 
even  the  very  fource  of  truth,  it  expofes  the 
mod  facred  authorities,  to  all  thofe  doubts 
which  profane  writers  are  fo  ready  to  caft 
upon  them.  But,  whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened, it  is  a  pofitive  truth,  that  Conftantine 
granted  to  the  Chriftians,  a  prote£tion  fo 
ftrikingly  marked,  that  the  firft  ufe,  which 
he  made  of  his  vidtory  over  Maxentius,  was 
to  engage  Licinius  to  proclaim  an  aA  of  to- 
leration in  their  favour. 

It  is  at  this  period,  that  we  may  fix  the 
beginning  of  the  epoch,  which  we  fhould 
ftile  the  fine  age  of  the  church,  if  the  dif- 
putes,  the  cabals,  the  fchifms,  and  the  cruel 
and  extravagant  errors,  with  which  he  was 
agitated,  had  not  tarniflied  the  luftre  of  thefe 
profperousr  days.  Here,  bifliops  accufed  bi- 
ihops  of  having  ftolen  the  faqrcd  veflels,  whilft 
a  woman  gave  away  the  chief  fee  in  Africa. 
X  3  There 

•■  --li ' ' 

(ij  See  Echaid's  Ronvaa  hillory« 
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There,  Chriflians,  fcarcely  elcaped  from  one 
perfecutioQ,  carried  on  a  fecond,  (till  more 
cruel  than'  the  firft,  againft  dKmfclves,  by 
turns,  reproaching  one  another,  eidier  with 
defertion,  or  with  treafon.(r)  And  here,  a 
fet  of  zeabcs,  lefs  ambitious  indeed,  but 
more  fanatic,  had  fubftituted  barbarity  in  the 
place  of  outrage :  it  is  impoflible  to  rcflefb 
without  horror,  on  thofe  heretics,  called 
Circnmcellioms^  a  kind  of  Maniacs,  who,  .mif- 
taking  the  words^prai/e  be  to  God^  for  a  fignal 
tQ  rally  together,  and  not  daring  to  tranf- 
grefs  the  precept  of  the  gofpel;  which  for- 
bade them  to  draw  the  fword,  knocked  down 
with  clubs,  all  thofe  who  refufed  to  embrace 
their  tenets  ^  and  were  fometimes  iQ  tranf^ 
ported  wuh  madneis,  as  to  precipitate  them- 
felves  into  the  ica ;  as  if  there  had  been  con- 
tagions, peculiar  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
body;  and  is  if  cruelty. towards  others,  and 
towards  themftlves,  had  been  as  much  a  dif* 
.  cafe  attending  on  the  ignorant  and  fuperfti- 
tious  man,  as  the  leprofy  is  a  diforder,  which 
naturally  viHts  the  poor  and  the  uncleanly 
man.    No  church  enjoyed  tranquility,    no 

afylum 

(cj  Sec  Hill.  tccl.  dc  Flcury  toxn,  s. 
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afylutn  remained,  in  which  peace^  and  cha* 
rity  could  have  redded^  for,  although  the 
concroverfies  which  difturbed  Alia,  were  not 
attended  with  fuch  cruel  eSeds,  as  thofe  con*r 
troverfies  by  which  the  Eaft,  Europe,  and 
Africa  were  torn,  yet  they  wa-e.much  niore' 
vain  and  frivolous.  I  am  pleafed  with  that 
ingenuous  manner,  in  which  Eufebius  write9» 
when  he  relates  thofe  quarrels,  which  arolCp 
at  the  time,  when  the  pailbver  was  to  be  cc* 
lebrated.  ^  "  Every  one  (faith  he}  difiered  in 
opinion,  from  another  *,  no  two  perfons  could 
agree  about  the  ceremonies  of  religion^  nor 
was  an  individual  found,  who  knew  what  re* 
medy  to  apply  ;  for  amidft  fuch  a  multitude 
of  different  counfels,  there  was  not  the  leaft 
reafon  advanced,  why  the  fcale  ihould  be  in- 
clined more  to  the  one,  than  to  the  other 

fide.'Y^> 

X4  And 

(d)  '*  Itaque  cum  omnes  ubique  populi  jam  dudum 
inter  (e  diffiderent,  ec  ikcri  rcligionis  noftrse  ricii<  con- 
torbarcntur,  mortaliam  quidexn  nemo  erat  qui  huic* 
malo  remedium  poflet  adhibere,  com  utrinque  inter  fe 
diflentientes  velut  zquata  lance  controvcrfia  pcndcret.*' 

I  cannot  reiift  the  opportunity  of  introducing,  on  this 
occafion,  a  palTage  from  Amobias,  which  feems  to  be 

exceedingly 
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And  yet»  thefe  internal  dlforden  did  not 
prevent  Chriftianity  from  acquiring  frefh  vi- 
gour. In  fpite  of  a  reciprocal  hatred,  in  fpite 
of  a  diverfity  of  opinions,  the  favour  of  the 
fovereign,  and  the  extin^ion  of  Paganifm, 
was,  as  it  were,  the  rallying  point,  to  which 
every  feft  equally  tended.  The  ecckfiaftital 
authority  hath  never  been  refufed  to  thofe 
princes,  who  countenanced  the  ecclefiaftics. 
Conftantine,  fcarcely  a  Catechumen,  and  as 
yet  half  a  Barbarian,  ftained  in  his  reputation, 
by  feveral  parricides,  and  furrounded  with 
concubines,  and  an  illegitimate  offsprings 
was  foon  conlidered  as  an  oracle,  in  all  mat- 
ters 

exceedingly  judicious*  •*«  Where  (faith  he,  b.  a^-iis 
the  opinion,  fo  rationa],  and  Co  plau£ble,  that  the 
fpirit  of  controverfy  cannot  (hake  it  ?  can  any  pofition 
be  fo  abfurd,  as  to  render  ipecioas  arguments,  inca- 
pable of  fupporting  it  ?  when  a  perfon  is  once  convin* 
ced,  either  of  the  trath,  ur  of  the  faliity  of  any  thing, 

he. 

•  Slmdeft  enim  qu9d  bumana  Ugfitia  labefaSare  fiudia^cpn^ 
JradiSionis  non  audeaut  ?  quam'vis  tlhid  ^uod  infirmare  moli^ 
untur^  fit  furum^  et  liquidum^  et  i/eriiaiis  obfignaiiMe  mu» 
nitum  F  aut  quid  rurfus  ajferere  '^erifimiUbus  argumentis  hom 
qveunty  quam<viijit  apertiffimi falfuMt  quamvu  e*uidatSyma» 
nifejhunqui  mendacium  f  cum  enim  jjibi  ferfuaferit  quis  efe 
aliquid^  aut  non  effe^  amat  quod  opinatur  afferere^  et  acumine 
idios  anteire^  maxime  Ji  cgatur  res  fummota^  et  abdita^  H 
<aligiue  i9V9luta  nature*    4rnob.  /,   a. 
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ters  relating  to  doftrine.  His  mediation  wad 
invoked,  during  each  controverfy,  and  his 
prefence  was  defircd  at  every  coancih  Nay, 
to  fuch  a  length  were  thefe  things  carried, 
that  he  was  requefted  to  deliver  out  fcrmons 
and  paftoral  inftruclions.  The  reward  of  fo 
much  adulation  was  the  prefcription  pro* 
nounced  (bon  afterwards  ?gain{t  the  Gods* 
their  temples,  and  their  minifters.  Chrifti- 
anity  opprefled,  preached  in  favour  of  to- 
leration ;  but  Chriftianity,  when  rendered  the 
ruling  religion,  became  intolerant  in  her  turn; 
and  the  bifhops,  at  once  forgetting  the  pre* 

cepts 

he,  immediately,  from  a  pafllon  for  difputation,  be- 
comes attached  to  his  own  idea,  and  foon  feeks,  folely, 
to  acq  aire  a  foperiority  over  his  adverfary,  by  dint  of 
the  powers  of  the  imagination,  and  by  fubtiety  ;  efpe* 
cially  when  fome  obfcure  queftion,  involved  by  its  na- 
ture, in  darknefs,  is  the  point  in  debate."  Such  re- 
marks frequently  fall  from  the  pen  of  this  excellent  au- 
thor. It  were  to  be  wiihed  ihat  thofe,  who,  like  him^ 
have  written  in  favour  of  religion,  had  been  guided  by 
the  fame  fpirit  of  difcernmcnt  and  toleration.  Bold, 
and  earneft,  whilfl  he  refutes  paganifm,  and  the  an- 
cient philofophy ;  modcft,  and  cautious,  whenfoever 
new  doctrines  are  to  be  eftabliihed,  reducing  all  to  the 
belief  of  one  only  God,  and  to  the  pradlice  of  the 
natural  law,  he  hath  proved  hirofelf  as  much  a  friend 
to  inquifitive  doubt,  as  an  enemy  to  fuperftition. 
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cepts  of  the  gofpel,  and  their  own  true  in* 
terefts,  in  order  to  fgbdue  their  enemies,  fur- 
fiilhed  the  civil  power  with  thofe  arms,  againft 
the  ufe  of  which,  they  had  fo  long  inveighed* 
They  went  ftill  farther ;  and  even  thefe  men^ 
who  believed  alfo  in  Jefus  Chrift,  who  fol- 
lowed the  fame  difcipline,  and  obferved  the 
fame  ceremonies,  but  who  differed  concerning 
fome  abftruTe,  and  fpeculative  opinion,  could 
not  make  a  proper  ufe  of  that  toleration^ 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  heathens,  but 
fome  years  before.  The  fame  emperor,  who 
in  his  firft  edi^,  in  favour  of  the  Chri(lians» 
had  faid,  in  exprefs  terms :  ^^  it  is  our  will, 
that  fuch  as  follow  the  errors  of  the  Gentiles, 
ihould  enjoy  the 'lame  tranquility,  and  the 
fame  repofc  which  the  faithful  enjoy ;  and  we 
cftcem  this  reciprocal  toleration,  to  be  the 
beft  mean  of  propagating  the  truth.  Let  no 
one,  therefore,  prefiime  to  moleft  his  fellow 
creature  •,  let  every  perfon  live  as  he  pleafeth ; 
and  kt  thofe,  who  chufe  to  adhere  to  a  falfe 
religion,  not  only  enjoy  their  forms  of  wwr- 
(hip,  but  their  temples."  The  fame  Con* 
ftantine,  when  fome  time  had  elapfcd,  iffued 
an  edift  againft  the  heretics,  in  which  he  for- 
bids them  to  have  any  oratories,  and  even 

acquaints 
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acquaints  them,  that  they  mud  not  dare  to 
alTcmble  on  any  pretext  whatfocvcnCO  He 
fent  foldiers  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  tm^ 
pire,  to  pull  down  the  temples,  to  break 
their  idols  in  pieces,  to  imprifon  their  priefl$, 
and  to  difperfe  their  worfhippers  -,  and  whilft 
he  thus  eitabliibed  his  tenets,  by  fire  and  the 
fword,  he  was  himfelf  incefTantly  changing  i 
perpetually  paffing  over  from  one  party,  to 
the  other  party ;  and  preaching,  and  incul-* 
eating  contradiAory doctrines,  until,  atlength, 
forgetting,  through  the  excefs  of  zeal,  to  be 
baptized,  he  died  an  heretic. 

To  draw  afide  the  malk,  be^heath  which 
feeble  humanity  hath  frequently  remained 
hidden,  is  conftantly  a  painful  employment ; 
but  howfoever  odious  it  may  be  in  fociety;  in 
all  hiftorical  refearches,  it  is  at  once  noble 
and  ufcfuh  In  faft,  if  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  juftice  requires  that  a  flow  and  impartial 
examination  ihould  rife  up,  after  a  long  feries 
of  years,  to  redrefs  her  errors,  how  much 
more  is  hiftory,  placed  at  firft  between  tlie 
fycophant,  and  the  carping  fophifter,  and 
then  delivered  over  to  the  blind  compiler^ 

entitled 

(ej  Sec  Eafcb.  dc  vi(a  Copft.  1.  2.  c.  46.  and  1.  5. 
c.  66. 
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entitled  to  enter  her  protcft,  againft  the  kn^ 
tcnce  of  the  paft  ages?  Conftantine,  by 
throwing  down  the  idols,  had  often  applaud- 
ed himfelf,  for  having  convinced  the  people, 
that  thefc  fplendid  images,  far  from  proving 
afylums  to  the  divinities,  contained  only 
defpicable  afhes,  or  the  tainted  bones  of  dead 
bodies ;  but  little  did  he  perceive  that  thus 
he  infulted  over  his  own  deftiny.  The  tafk 
of  daring  to  penetrate  into  his  foul,  was  re- 
fcrvcd  for  this  enlightened  age.  The  idol 
being  overthrown,  and  its  rich  covering  de- 
ftroyed,  what  then  remains?  felf-intercft, 
paflions,  hypocrify,  and  the  whole  flceletonof 
humanity.  Conftantine  is,  of  all  princes, 
he  who  hath  the  mod  influenced  the  ages 
which  fucceeded  that  age  wherein  he  exifted. 
The  objefts  to  which  he  confecrated  his  reign 
were  the  deftrudion  of  the  worftiip  of  falfc 
deities,  in  order  to  fubftitute  in  its  place,  the 
worftiip  of  Jefus  Chrift  5  and  the  tranfportation 
of  the  capital  of  the  world,  from  the  ancient 
theatre  of  her  glory,  to  a  barbarous  and  un- 
cultivated ftiore.  •  The  laft  ftep  hath  not  met 
with  any  apologifts;  but  the  firftftep,  by 
endearing  his  memory  to  the  Chriftian  worlds 
bath  probably  caft  upon  the  author,  too  much 

of 
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of  the  merit  of  the  work.  As  for  us,  equally 
removed  from  the  bitternefs  of  Zofimus,  and 
the  enthufiafm  of  Eufcbius,  we  Ihall  not  bor- 
row opinions  from  thefe  authors,  but  only 
fafts.  We  fhall  even  reft  fotisfied,  with 
having  placed  the  reader,  in  a  fituation,  to 
judgp  for  himfelf^  and  to  follow  a  furerroad, 
in  our  obfervations,  we  (hall  examine  Con- 
ftantine,  under  three  different  points  of  viewj 
as  a  man,  as  a  prince,  and  as  a  ChriAian. 

Were  itneccflary  for  the  religion  of  Chrift, 
to  borrow  fome  luftre  from  her  followers,  we 
fhould  not  have  confefled,  but  with  uneafinefs, 
how  much  we  are  conllrained  to  acknowledge 
an  extreme  difference,  between  the  great  and 
fublime  minds  of  Trajartj  and  the  Antonini^ 
and  the  yet  barbarous  charafter  of  C^;^tf»//>r^: 
but  the  faith  inculcated  by  the  minifters  of 
the  gofpcl,  hath  nothmg  in  common  with  the 
perfonal  vices  of  thw  prince  j  vices  at  once  fo 
ftriking,  and  fo  odious,  that  we  can  neither 
juftify,  nor  diflcmble  them.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
he  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  pitie(J,  for 
having  been  hurried  away  by  the  manners  of 
his  times,  whilft  he  treated  with  fo  much 
cruehy,  the  people  of  Germany,  whom  he 
had   conquered:    but  what  pardon  can  be 

granted 
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granted  to  thofe  wricerSy  who«  notwithftand- 
ing  that  they  were  commendable  in  every 
other  refpedb,  inftead  of  lamenting  over  thefc  * 
horrid  perpetrations,  have  driven  to  palliate, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  filch  away  the  atrocity 
that  ftained  them  i  I  cannot,  in  this  place, 
avoid  quoting  a  paffage  from  Mr,  Crevier ; 
it  may  ferve  as  an  inflance  of  the  manner, 
after  which,  hiftory  is  written  in  our  times. 
^'  Conftantinc  (faith  he)  paflcd  the  Rhine, 
and  entered  into  the  country  oY  the  BruSleriy 
whom  he  gave  up  to  tbefire^  and  tbejword. 
Nothing  was  fpared.  The  villages  were 
burnt;  the  cattle  were  taken,  or  flaughtered ; 
tbt  men  and  women  were  majfacred\  and 
they,  who  efcaped  death,  and  whom  he 
made  prifoners,  underwent  a  fate  ftill  more 
caiel.  As  he  judged  them  incapable  of  ever 
performing  the  leaft  ufeful  fervice  to  the 
caufe,  on  account  of  their  ungovernable 
fiercenefs,  and  their  perfidy,  they  were  thrown 
to   the    wild    bcafts,    whofe  ferocity    they 

imitated.'Y/J 

What  an  artifice !    what  an  effort  to  fofcen 

fuch  abominable  crimes !  and  all  this,  becaufe 

Con- 

(f)  Eufebius  relates  this  f  .^  with  the  fame  iridulgencc. 
Sec  de  vita  Conft.  1,  i,  c.  25. 
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Conftantine  was  the  firfl:  Chriftian  emperor. 
A  partiality  fo  peculiar  to  hiftorians,  fon^^ 
times  becomes  amufing,  when  ic  is  not  ex« 
crted  on  fubjeAs  which  feem  to  rife  againil 
it.  Amidft  fo  much  guilt,  a  fimple  homicide^ 
though  indeed  exceedingly  ufelefs,  and  un^ 
merited,  may  be  confidered  as  a  trifle;  but  I 
cannot  help  taking  under  my  protcdtion^  an 
unfortunate  eunuch,  for  wliom  Mr.  Le  Beasif 
and  Mr.  Crevier  have  fhcwn  no  compaflior^^ 
Conftantine  had  ftrong  reafons  to  fufpefb  hi$ 
father-in-Uw  Maximian^  but  he  had  deter* 
mined  to  delay  executing  his  revenge  on  him, 
until  he  fliould  have  taken  him  in  an  attempt 
to  commit  the  faft.  Having,  therefore, 
been  one  day  informed  by  his  wife  Faujia^ 
chat  Maximian  was  to  fulfil  his  intentions,  oti 
the  following  night,  ds\d  ftab  him  in  his  bed, 
he  placed  in  it  an  eunuch,  without  doubt,  a 
contemptible  creature,  yet,  at  the  fame  time, 
very  innocent  -,  and  on€  who  had  nothing  to 
do  there.  Maximian  is  deceived,  and  whilfi; 
he  only  kills  the  eunuch,  fuppofes  that  he 
flays  4  fon-in-law.  Conjlantine  then  fteps  for- 
ward, overwhelmed  with  joy  at  the  difcovery, 
and  orders  his  father-in-law  to  be  immediately 
put  to  death,  to  the  great  fatisfadtion  of  his 

wife. 
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wife>  and  all  the  afTiftants.  Is  it  poflible,  that 
no  hifiioriah  (hould  have  been  induced  to  re- 
mark, that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to 
have  taken  away  the  life  of  a  blamelefs  in- 
dividual ;  and  to  have  faved  hrs  father  from 
the  commiflion  of  an  additional  crime,  and 
himfelf  from  the  guilt  of  parricide  ?  but  I  am 
in  the  wrong  to  expeA  that  a  poor  eufiucb, 
fliould  be  mentioned  with  any  pity,  whilfl: 
the  fame  hiftorians  have  exprefled  none  for 
Cafar  Valens^  and  Cafar  Martinianus^  whofe 
only  crime  was,  the  having  been  raifed  to  the 
firft  rank  by  Licinius  \  and  whilft,  alfo,  they 
have  fhewn  as  little  commiferation,  even  for 
LiciniuSy  who,  during  a  long  time,  coequal 
with  Conftaniine^  and,  at  length,  fallen  with- 
in his  powef,  though  under  the  fan£tion  of  a 
treaty,  was  ftiordy  afterwards  condemned  to 
death,  upon  the  moft  frivolous  pretexts. 
The  execution  of  an  Auguftus^  and  of  the 
two  Cafars  \  the  violation  of  the  public  faith ; 
and  treaties,  either  forgotten,  or  broken,  arc 
all  as  nothing,  for  an  emperor,  who  protefted 
biftiops,  and  compofed  homilies. 

What  crimes  could  have  been  added  to 
thefe,  unlefs  they  amounted  to  the  having 
put  to  death  a  wife,  and  a  fon  ?    and  /Under 

what 
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what  circumftances  were  fuch  cruelties  com- 
mitted ?  Conftantine  returned  in  triumph  from 
the  Nicean  council;  he  was  congratulating 
himfelf  on  having  given  a  dinner  to  more 
than  three  hundred  bifhops,  and  killed  the 
wounds  of  martyrs;  when,  on  a  fudden, 
hurried  away  by  mere  fufpicions,  and  from 
the  fingle  imputation  of  a  crime,  the  hardeft 
to  be  believed,  he  put  to  death  his  fon 
Crifpus,^^)  a  youth  of  the  moft  promifing . 
hopes.  Shortly  afterwards,  turning  his  fury 
from  the  accufed,  to  the  accufer,  he  ordered 
that  the  emprefs  Faufta  fliould  be  fufFocated. 
The  ties  of  friendlhip  were,  in  his  eftimatiort, 
no  furer  fafeguards  than  the  ties  of  blood. 
This  ferocious,  and  irregular  prince,  all  OC'- 
cupied  as  he  was  in  accelerating  the  progrels 
of  Chriftianity,  had  invited  to  his  court, 
Zopater^  a  Platonic  philofopher,  of  the  fchool 
of  Jamblicus.  '  He  foon  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  fo  great  a  (hare  of  his  confidence,  and 
intimacy,  that  the  unfortunate  fage,  deluded 
Vol.  I.  .  Y  away 

(g)  It  is  remarkable,  that  Eufekiusy  fearful  of  throw- 
ing too  dark  a  fhade  over  his  beautiful  pidlure  of  Con-* 
ftantine,  hath  not  taken  the  leafl  notice  of  the  death, 
or  rather  murder  of  Cri/pus^  who 'was  compelled  to 
fwallow  poifon.    K. 
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away  from  bis  own  country,  could  not  cfczpe 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Chriftians.  Acculations 
of  forcery  and  magic  had  been  whifpered 
abroad,  and  a  popular  commotion  had  already 
rifen,  when  the  fleet,  which  was  to  import  the 
corn  from  JEgypt^  became  detained  by  con- 
trary winds.  The  people,  conftantly  furious, 
and  driven  almoft  to  madnefe,  whenfoever 
fadbious  and  interefted  men  alarm  their  minds 
with  apprehenfions  of  a  {^minc^(b)  did  not 
fail  to  direft  their  fury  againft  Zapmter  \  whilft 
Conftantine,  at  once  a  weak  prince,  and  a 
perfidious  friend,  delivered  up  to  execution 
this  innocent  philofopher.  To  a  charafter 
fo  cruel,  and  inconftant,  may  be  added  an 
unbridled  pafiion  for  oftentatious  pomp,  and 
an  immoderate  third  after  every  kind  of  glory : 
from  fuch  marks^  it  is  but  too  eafy  to  diP 
cover,  in  the  perfon  of  Conjiantine^  an  odious 
and  contemptible  individual,  whbfe  vices,  the 
luftre  of  the  purple,  the  laurels  of  viftory^ 
and  the  adulation  of  ages,  have  long  driven 
CO  conceaL  Let  us  now  examine  whether 
the  prince  hath  a  better  title  to  our  edeem. 

In 


flfj  Tacitusy  fomewhere  faith,  "  Plebs  cui  una  es 
republka  annonae  coca*" 
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In  this  cafe,  faAs  Teem  to  ff^ak  for  them- 
felves.  ConftanHm^  born  in  the  very  midft  of 
dangers;  expofed  from  his  infancy,  in  the 
character  of  an  hoftage,  to  all  the  hatred  of 
his  enemies ;  and  at  length,  efcaping  from 
their  hands,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  no 
fooner  perceives  himfelf  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  than,  being  the  abfolute  mafter 
of  an  extenfive  part  of  the  empire,  he  at- 
tempts to  conquer  the  other  part,  and  to  feat 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  the  world.  What 
fuccefs  could  have  been  more  brilliant  ?  what 
a  fubjeft  for  panegyric  I  but  the  philofopher, 
ivho  is  never  dazzled  by  the  mere  fplendor  of 
aAions,  foon  withdraws  his  admiration,  when 
dire&ing  his  refearches  up  to  the  origin  of 
viAories,  he  beholds  only  a  feries  of  battles 
gained.  He  is  convinced,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment, at  which  men  began  to  rcpofc  their 
whole  truft  and  intcreft  in  their  armies,  it 
muft  neceffarily  have  happened,  that  the 
event  of  battles,  decided  cicher  in  favour  of 
the  one,  or  of  the  other ;  that  the  advantages 
acquired  by  war,  may  be  of  high  relative 
value,  but  of  very  little  pofuive  value ;  and 
that  fignal  fucccffes  do  not  always  form  great 
generals.  A  player  at  chefs  may  take  another 
Y  a  Icfa 
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Icfs  ftrong  than  himfelf,  and  yet  be  very  weak. 
In  India,  for  inftance,  we  know  that  entire 
empires  have  been  overthrown,  by  armies, 
who  might  have  been  forced  to  flee,  before 
fix  battalions  of  Europaan  troops.     It  is  not 
•  becaufe  he  defeated  the  duke  de  BournenviJUi 
but  becaufe  he  harraffed  Condi,  and  Montecu- 
cuHi,    that  'Turenne  is  efteemed  a  great  gc- 
neral.r/;     So  alfo,  in  politics,    the  citizen, 
who  by  dint  of  firmnefs  and  intrepidity,  at- 
tains to  the  power  of  adding  fomc  advantage 
to  public  liberty,  is  more  refpeftablc  than  the 
prince,  who,  at  the  head  of  fifty  fatellites, 
makes  a  people    of    Oaves    exchange  one 
mafter  for  another  mailer. 

For 


(i)  The  Chevalier  Folard  mentions  this  campaign, 
fatal  to  Turenne,  with  that  enthnfiafm,  to  which  the 
merits  of  the  French  general,  and  his  almoft-equaUy 
illuftrious  competitor  had  fo  ftrong  a  claim.  "  Celle  c» 
fut  le  chef  d'oeavre  du  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  ct  du 
ComtedeMontecucolli;  il  n'y  en  a  point  de  fi  belle 
dans  I'antiqurtc ;  il  n'y  a  que  les  experts  dans  le  metier 
qui  puiffent  en  bien  juger,"  Montecuculli,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Turenne,  quitted  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier, 
gave  this  remarkablfc  reafon  for  his  retirement.  "  The 
man  who  has  had  the  honour  to  engage  with  Turenne, 
muft  not  venture  his  reputation  againHthofe  who  are  but 
beginning  to  command  armies."    K. 
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For  Conjiantine  to  have  vanquifhed  Licinius^ 
and  to  have  triumphed  over  fome  barbarous 
nations,  is,  without  doubt,  no  inconHderable 
circumftance  •,  and  yet  the  little  glory  which 
he  receives  ftom  it,  can  only  laft,  whilft  we 
continue  ignorant  of  the  choice  of  his  means, 
and  the  fagacity  of  his  views.  But  this  em- 
peror, by  placing  his  conduft  in  a  more  in- 
terefting  light,  hath  given  us  a  ftandard, 
whereby  we  may  judge  of  him.  He  afted  as 
a  legiflator ;  nor  will  the  reader  find  \t  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  whether  our  feverity  be 
mifplaced,  (hould  he  recolleft  that  it  is  this 
prince,  to  whom  we  owe  that  vicious  mixture 
of  ihc  civil power^  and  the  ec clejiaft teal  power y 
which  ha:h  fcattered  fo much  diforder,  during 
fifteen  centuries,  throughout  the  Chriftian 
world. 

The  firft  traces  of  the  intervention  of  the 
ccclefiaftical  power,  in  civil  matters,  may  be 
found  in  a  law,  enafted  by  Conftantine,  and 
relative  to  the  enfranchifement  of  flavcs.  In 
the  room  of  thofe  formalities,  with  which 
thefe  enfranchifements  were  accompanied,  he 
direfted  that  the  atteftation  -of  a  bifhop 
ihould,  from  that  time  forward,  be  deemed 
fufficient ;  as  if  the  proceedings  and  deci- 
Y  3  fions 
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iions  were  to  be  determined  upon,  like  cafes 
of  confcience,  or  a£ts  of  ptnzncc.(k)  Every 
one  recoUedls  into  how  large  a  field  this  firft 
encroachment  began  to  fpread.  All  the  dif- 
ferent ways  and  means  were  immediately 
fettled  }  innumerable  privileges  were  granted 
to  the  clergy ;  fuch  as,  a  permifiion  to  re^ 
ceive  legacies ;  an  exemption  from  all  bur- 
denibme  offices,  namely,  the  coUeftion  of 
the  taxes,  municipal  pofts,  magiftracies, 
guardianfhips,  &c.  fo  exceffive  were  thcfe 
favours,  that,  intereft  foon  checking  cnthiv 
fiafm,  it  became  neceflary  to  revoke  them. 

In 

fAJ  One  might  reafonably  fufpeA  Conftgrnim  to 
have  been  actuated  by  fome  fecret  motives,  when  he 
made  this  regulation.  A  mnltitodeof  flaves,  attraAed 
by  that  fpirit  of  equality,  which  reigned  amongft  the 
Chriftians,  prefentedthemfelves  daily,  and  by  embracing 
their  religion,  broke  loofe  from  the  power  of  their 
refpeftive  mailers.  Thefe  defcrtcrs  were,  notwithftand- 
ing,  to  be  given  up,  whenfoever  they  were  demanded  ; 
but  however  flight  the  pretext  for  their  enfranchife- 
ment  might  have  been»  the  favour  granted  to  the  new 
converts  gave  birth  to  decifions,  fuhverfive  of  the  au« 
thority  of  the  matters.  Now,  it  is  probable,  that,  to 
extend  this  favour,  ftill  farther,  endeavours  were  ufed 
to  deprive,  the  civil  power  of  the  privilege  of  carrying 
on  any  procefs  of  this  kind,  and  to  render  the  atteflatir 
.  on  of  the  biftiop,  which  might  always  be  depended  opcn^ 
fofficientof  itfelf,  without  any  other  fbrms« 
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In  faA,  almoft  every  one  of  the  citizens^  to 
fecure  his  efTefts,  turned  ecclefiaftic ;  and 
God  was  fo  well  ferved,  that  the  fiate  no 
longer  enjoyed  cither  fubjefts//^  or  magi- 
ftrates.  Amongft  all  princes,  the  interefts 
of  their  treafury  or  exchequer,  have,  as  it 
were,  fixed  bounds  to  their  faith  :  but,  how- 
ever unwilling  Conftanline  might  have  been 
to  give  way  to  the  clergy,  in  a  point  of  fuch 
importance,  he  was  not  afraid  of  facrificing 
to  them  the  moil  ancient  principles  of  the 
Roman  government,  by  revoking  the  lex 
Papia  Popped.  By  this  law,  the  unmarried 
citizens  were  cut  off  from  all  collateral  fuc- 
cefiions ;  and  the  married  citizens,  who  had 
no  children,  could  only  claim  the  half  of 
Y  4  fuch 

fij  Under  C^nftaatine^  tbe  number  of  the  citizens 
was  macb  diminifhed,  whilH  tbe  number  of  (laves,  and 
of  foreigners,  was  coniiderably  increased.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  extraordinary  that  th^  weight  of  taxes,  and 
and  all  public  charges  bore  hard  upon  each  individual* 
The  municipal  employments  were,  ia  particular,  fuch 
heavy  burdens,  that,  in  the  end,  there  remained  neither 
landed  property,  nor  perfonal  property.  All  thofe  who, 
by  their  iituation,  were  obliged  to  fill  fome  public  office, 
were  called  Cunales.  Now,  the  rank  of  Curialis,  and 
any  ecclefiailical  rank,  were,  by  the  principles  of  the 
church,  deemed  incompatible.  Sec  Bingham's  anti- 
quities of  the  church,  b,  5.  c.  3. 
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rallf  received,  and  a   mode  of  worfhip,  of 
fuch  an  ancient  eftablifhment,  had  rendered 
him  fo  odious  to  his  people,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  find  out  another 
dfylum,    where  only  the  voice  of    flattery 
could  be  heard :   upon  which,  I  (hall   beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  the  ideas,  relative  to 
an  exterior  form  of  adoration,  muft  have  had 
a  terrible  influence  over  morality  i  fince  on 
one  fide,  the  Chriftians  have  commended, 
even  to   the  (kies,    an  emperor,  who  was 
guilty  of  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  5  whilft, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  Romans^  who  applaud- 
ed  Neroy   when    he   made  his  entry    into 
their  capital,  after  having  put  his  mother  to 
death,  could  not  bear  the  fight  of  Conftantine^ 
by  whofe  order,  his  own  wife  and  fon  were 
executed.     It  is  thus,  that  an  attachment  to 
empty  rites  and  ceremonies,  perpetually  pre- 
vails over  that  law,  which  nature  hath  eh^ 
graven  on  every  human  heart,  but  unfor- 
tunately,   in  charafters  too  fuperficial,  and  • 
too  eafy  to  be  obliterated. 

We  will  not  expatiate  upon  that  abfurd 
error,  which  Conjlantine  committed,  when  he 
changed  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  is 
a  circumftance  too  well  known,  and  too  fully 

ac- 
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acknowledged,  by  all  authors,  not  excepting 
thofe    authors,    who  have  the   moft  com* 
mended  this  prince.     We  have  already  men** 
tioned  the  reafons,  which  induced  him  to 
take  fo  falfe  a  ftep ;   but  we  cannot  avoid 
adding,  that  no  projed  could  poffibly  have 
been  conceived,  more  in  the  fpirit  of  pride, 
or  executed  more  in  the  fpirit  of  injufticc, 
Whilft   this  oftentatious  emperor  is  fo  im- 
patient to  enjoy  his  palaces,  that  he  doth  not 
allow  his  architects,  even  time  to  conftruft 
them,   in  a  manner  fulEciently  fubftantial; 
and  whilft  he  perceives  his  already  mouldering 
walls,   threatening    to  fall  on    thofe  walls, 
which  are  yet  rifmg  -,  he  compels,  by  feverc 
ediAs,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Afia-Minor  to 
creft  expenfive  edifices  in  the  new  capital. 
A  tyrannical.law  enafts,  that  all  perfons,  not 
having  an  houfe  at  Ccnftantinoplcj  fhould  be 
prohibited  from  tranfmitting  any  landed  eftate 
to  their  heirs :  by  fuch  means  doth  he  accele- 
rate the  building  of  this  celebrated  city,  the 
horofcope  of  which  is  caft,  by  his  orders ;  and 
the  rcfult  of  this,  is,  a  prophecy  that  it  will 
laft,  during  the  fpacc  of   fix  hundred  and 
ninety-fix  years. 

The 
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The  reader  will,  probably,  be  fomcwhat 
furprized  to  find,  that  fo  excellent  a  divine, 
as  Conjlantine^  (hould  have  been  induced  to 
confult  the  aftrologers  ;  but  the  charafter  of 
this  prince  appears,  in  no  particular,  fo   in- 
confiftent,  as  in  that  particular,  which   hath 
any  the  leaft  relation  to  religion.     Equally 
weak  and  vain,  and  as  ready  to  prefcrve,  as 
to  change  his  refolution,  the   imperfcftions 
of  his   mind  have  accounted  for  the  imper- 
feftions  of  his  heart.  Whether  this   prince 
was  an  enthufiaft,  or  an  hypocrite,  is  a  qucA 
tion,  which  hath  been  often  agitated.     One 
party,    ftricken  with   that  frequently  parti- 
cular attention,    which  made  him    defcend 
into  all  the  minutiie  of  ecclefiaftical  matters  ; 
with   that   hatred   which   he  had  conceived 
againft  Paganifm  ;  and,  above  all,  with  the 
devotion,  which  he  difcovered,   in  the   laft 
moments  of  his   life,  have  imagined  that  he 
was  more  convinced,  than  enlightened  ;   and 
that  if  the  grace  of  God  did   not  efteem  it 
fitting,  to  fupport  him  againft   herefy,  and 
parricide,   at  leaft,  it  revealed  to   him,  the 
principal   tenets  of  the    faith.      The  other 
party,  more  attentive  to  his  public  conduft, 
to  the  pretended  miracles,  with  which  he  ac- 
companied 
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companied  his  expeditions  •,  and,  efpecially, 
to  the  advantages,  which  he  drew  from  them, 
feem  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  never  had  a 
very  lively  faith,  and   that  his  religion  was, 
conftantly,  kept  dependant  on  his  ambition. 
As  for  me,  I  know  not,  if  it  arife  from  my 
bearing   a  ftronger  antipathy  againft  hypo- 
crify,  than  againft  any  other  vice;  but  I  am 
always  averfe  from  fuppofing,  that  it  can  be 
carried  on  to  a  certain  degree :  to  aft  the  pare 
of  an  hypocrite,  feems  to  me,  a  taflc,  at  oncfe, 
fo  painful,  and  fo  difficult,  that  nothing  but 
the  moft  violent  effort  of  patience  and  arti-. 
fice,  can  fupport  a  long  and  fuccefsful  per- 
formance of  it.     Let  us  always  be  fearful  of 
giving  too  much  to  the  mind,  by  taking  too 
much  away  from  the  heart.      If  we  enjoy 
fome  talents,  wherewith  we  deceive  others, 
how  many   more   talents  do  we  not  poflcfs, 
which  feduce  us  to   impofc  upon  ourfelvcs  ? 
the  willingnefs  with  which   we  are  fo  apt  to 
credit  the  fuppofed    exertions  of  hypccrify, 
may,  perhaps,  arife  from  the  not  having  fiif- 
ficiently  refledled  on  the  nature  of  the  human 
heart.     All  who  have  bbferved  the  empire, 
which   our  intereft  maintains  over  our  opi- 
nion<5,  mud  have  met  with  ample  reafon  to 

be 
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be  convinced,    that  its  own  fucccfies  foon 
prove  the  means  of  icsdeftrudtion.    We  lead 
off,  by  difhoncftly  affefting  certain  praAices 
and  fentiments;   and  when  this   impofture 
hath  brought  us  within  the  reach  of  playing 
(bme  great  part  -,  of  commanding  mankind, 
and  of  receiving  from  them  riches  and  con* 
fequence,  we  begin  to  repofe  in  it  more  trult ; 
and  it,  at  length,  happens  that,  by  little  and 
little,   our  intereft  attains  to  the  power  of 
confolidating,  in  our  mind,  the  bafis  of  our 
authority.     It  is  an  old  remark,  that  game- 
(lers  begin  by  being  dupes,  and  end  by  being 
knaves:    in  matters  of  opinion,  the  cafe  is 
reverfed ;  and  we  begin   by  being  knaves, 
and  end  by  being  dupes.    How  often  doth 
the  magiftrate,   in  pa01ng  from  one  court 
into  another  court,    change  his  principles, 
with  his  tribunal !    at  firft,  his  probity,    or 
rather  the  opinion  which  he  hath  conceived 
of    himfelf,    becomes  reftlefs    and  uneafy; 
it,  then,  calls  to  its  afliftance,  fophiftry  and 
fubtlety  ;  but,  quickly  duped  by  its  own  ar- 
tifice, it  no  longer  finds  any  thing  to  contend 
with,  and  the  man  is  rendered  a  convert  to 
vertue,  through  his  own  folly.     It  is  thus, 
that  amongft  the  clergy,  it  hath  fometimcs 

happened. 
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happened,  that  a  fet  of  ecclefiaftics,  entirely 
abandoned  to  wordly  views,  and  raifed  to 
dignities,  either  through  favour  or  intrigue  ^ 
then,  becoming  the  chiefs  of  a  party, 
and  frequently  conftrained  to  facrifice  their 
pleafures  to  their  ambition,  have  ended  by 
adopting,  as  an  article  of  their,  own  belief, 
fome  portion  of  that  which  they  would  wil- 
lingly have  perfuaded  others  to  believe.  We 
mention  this  to  the  honour  of  chriftianity: 
the  moral  fyftem  of  which  could  never  have 
united  itfelf  to  thofe  atrocious  crimes 
which  Confiantine  committed ;  and  had  God 
Himfelf  enlightened  him;  had  He  chofen  to 
have  made  ufe  of  him,  any  otherwife  than 
He  niadc  ufe  of  a  Tiberius,  or  a  Nero,  who, 
doubtlefs,  were  fubfervient  to  the  accoih- 
plifhment  of  his  purpofes.  He  would  not 
have  expofed  him  to  the  difgrace  of  having 
inceflantly  diftionoured  the  faith,  by  his  ac- 
tions, and  betrayed  it,  by  his  errors. 

Confiantine^  according  to  all  appearances, 
was  induced  to  favour  Chriflianity,  by  thofe 
reafons,  which  we  have  explained,  in  a  fornoer 
part  of  this  chapter.  But  foon  encouraged 
by  fuccefs ;  elated  with  pride,  by  the  flat, 
tcry,  which  he  received  from  the  bifhops; 

and. 
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and,    above  all,  prompted   by  jealoufy*  to 
change   the  feat  of  the  empire,  he  felt,    at 
length,  a  real  zeal,  in  favour  of  thofc  tenets, 
which,    at   the  opening,    he   had  efpoufed, 
from  principles  of  intereft.     It  is  eafy  to  trace 
this  conduft,  in  his  mode  of  proceeding  to- 
wards  a  general   reformation.     At  firft,  he 
thought  it  enough   to  tolerate  Chriftianity; 
but  he,  foon  afterwards,  made  Chriftianity 
the  reigning    and    exclufive  religion.     Al- 
though  humble  and  fubmiflive    to  the   bi- 
fhops,  at  the  beginning,  yet  he  did  not  wait 
long,  before  he  gave  them  leffons,  in  their 
turn.     We  may  perceive  how  his  zeal  daily 
increafed,  with  his  influence  over  ecclefiaf- 
tical  affairs.     No  method,  no  rule  aAuated 
his  judgments  ;   at  one   moment,   a  mode- 
rator, and  at  another  moment,  a  perfecutor  ; 
now,  he  impofes  filence  on  Alexander^  and 
on   Arius  \  then   he  condemns  Arius ;    then 
abfolves  him ;    then,  condemns  him  again  ^ 
and  after  all  this,  concludes  with  adopting 
his  principles.     I  beg  leave  to  infcrt  the  in- 
trodudkion   of  a  letter,  which  he   wrote,  at 
the  fame  time  to  Alexander^  bilhop  of  Alex- 
andria^  and  to  Arius^  who  was  then  difputing 

againft 
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f 

pgainft  him.(m)  "  Since  you,  Akxander^ 
have  required  from  your  clergy  their  fcnti- 
ments  concerning  fome  particular  paflages  of 
fcriptyre,  or  rather  concerning  fome  empty 
and  frivolous  opinions  ;  and  (ince  you,  AriuSj 
*have  agitated  queftions,  on  which  you  ought 
never  to  have  meditated,  or  meditating,  to 
have  remained    (ilent,    difcord    hath  been 

ftirred   up    amongft  you,  &c.  &x 

Abandon,  therefore,  thefe  fubtleties  in  a  matter 
virhich  doth  not  admit  either  of  a  queftion 
or*  of  an  anfwer.'*  Now,  thefe  fubtleties, 
thefe  empty  and  frivolous  queries,  related 
to  nothing  lefs,  than  the  confubftantiality  of 
the  word,  on  which  occafion  an  aflembly 
was  called,  foon  after  the  council  of  Nice. 

Conjlantine  was  not  more  fortunate,  in  his 
treatifes  on  the  Chriftian  religion.  Let  fuch^ 
as  have  any  curiofity,  to  perceive  the  height 
of  extravagance  and  abfurdity,    united  to- 

VoL.  I.  Z  gether 

(m)  Cam  enim  tu,  Alexander,  a  prelbiteris  tuis  re* 
quireres  qaid  unufquirque  eorum  de  quodam  legis  loco 
fentirety  feu  potias  de  quadaro  inani  queflione  eos  in- 
terrogares;  cumque  tu,  Ari,  id  quod  nunquam  cogiu- 
tum,  vel  fane  cogitatum  iilentio  premere  deberes,  im- 

prudentcr  excitata  inter  vos  difcordia,  &c Quid- 

nam  vero  illud  eft  ?  nee  interrogare  de  hujufmodi  re- 
bus, nee  interrogatum  reipondcre^  &c. 
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gethcr,  perufe  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth) 
and  twentieth  chapters  of  his  difcourfe,  ad- 
dreffcd  to  the  aiTembly  of  the  faints,  (Orath 
ad  SanSorum  coetum,)  •  After  having  quoted 
as  authentic,  an  acroftic,  by  the  pretended 
Erythraean  Sibyl,  the  initial  letters  of  which, 
form  the  words,  Jejus  Cbriftus  Dei  Filius^  Ser- 
vatofy  as  if  God  revealed  the  fecrets  of  fu- 
turity,, in  quirks  of  wit,  which  barely  deferve 
a  place  amidft  the  common  doggerel  of  a 
news-paper,  he  feizes  on  Virgilj  as  an  im- 
menfe  treafure  of  the  clcareft  prophecies,  in 
fupport  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Amongfl: 
other  eclogues,  he  cites, 

Sicelides  Muf^^  faulb  majora  canamus. 

Even  pauIo  majora^  (faith  he)  aJJudes  to 
many  particulars.    But  Virgil,  then  adds. 

Ultima  Cumai  venitjam  carminis  at  as. 

Who  doth  not  know  that  the  Cumaan  Sihyl 
ceafed  to  prophefy,  when  the  Truth  himfclf 
came  into  the  world  ?  but  what  anfwer  can 
be  given  to  thefe  verfes  ? 

Magnus  ah  integro  facldrum  nafcitur  ordoy 
Jam  redit  et  VirgOj  redeunt  Saturnia  regna. 

Who 
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Who  is  this  returning  virgin,  unlefs  it  be 
the  Mother  of  God  ?  doth  not  the  poet  him- 
fclffay? 

iTu  mvdo  nafcenti  puero^  quo  ferrea  primum 
Dejinety  ac  totofurget  gens  aurea  mundo^ 
Cafiafave  Lucina,  &c. 

Was  not  this,  word  for  word,  the  Melfiah  ? 
Doffe  igitur  btec  diSla  Junty  0  Maro  poet  arum 
fapientijftme ! &c.  &c. 

Conftantine  firmly  believed  that  Virgil  was  a 
chriftian^  but  he  imagined,  that  this  ce- 
lebrated poet  was  obliged  to  difguife  his  faith, 
and  conceal  his  allufions  behind  the  veil  of 
allegory.  Eufebius^  who  introduces  the  whole 
of  this  difcourfe,  and  without  making  any 
obferyations  on  it,  feems  to  be  of  the  fame 
opinion.  What  then  mull  have  been  the  lo- 
gic of  the  firft  fages  of  the  church,  which 
made  them  confider  Mofes  and  the  Sibyls^ 
Ifaac  and  Firgily  in  the  fame  point  of  view? 
but  as  thefe  reflexions  are  foreign  to  my  fub- 
jeft,  I  ftall  immediately  conclude  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  Ccnftantine^  having  lived  in  the 
perpetration  of  guilt,  and  died  an  heretic,  is 
unworthy  of  our  encomiums,  either  as  a  Man^ 
a  Prince^  or  a  Chrijlian, 

Z  2  CHAR 
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CHAP.     V. 

On  the  infiuence  of  Cbriftianity  over  the  bapfnnefs 
of  the  people,  nefttuation  of  mankindy  from 
the  reign  of  Conftantinej  to  the  defiruHion  of 
the  JP'efiern  empire. 


H 


.AVING  mentioned  the  cftablifhment 
of  the  Chriftian  religion ;  and  having  drawn, 
with  all  the  accuracy  in  our  power,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  fovereign,  who  imparted  to  ie 
ib  fupreme  an  authority,  throughout  his  ex- 
tenfive  dominions }  it  feems  natural  to  examine, 
in  what  manner  the  felicity  of  the  people 
was  influenced  by  thefe  important  alterations* 
And  here,  truth  would  not  have  prefumed  to 
raife  her  rigid  voice,  if  the  Apoftles  of  Chrifti* 
anity  had  ever  pretended,  that  the  temporary 

bappincft 
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happincfs  of  human  life  was  the  objeft  to 
which  the  views  of  their  religion  were  dirediied.. 
Idly  would  men  alledge  againft  this  religion, 
the  deftruftion  of  thofe  nations,  who  em- 
braced it,  and  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire,  at  a  period  fo  little  diilant  from  its 
converfion.  The  church,  in  her  infancy, 
never  extended  her  confiderations  towards 
the  glory  and  profperity  of  dates.  Humility 
poverty,  penitence,  and  prayer,  were  all 
which  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel  thought 
thenrUelves  commiffioned  to  inculcate;  and 
fgr  from  endeavouring,  like  the  Pagans,  to 
aflimilate  the  mode  of  worfiiip,  with  the 
fyftem  of  polity,  and  to  make  each  jointly 
confpire,  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  na- 
tions, they  gloried  in  a  contempt  of  all  vain 
grandeur,  perfuaded  as  they  were,  that  the 
theatre  of  the  world  muft  fall,  before  the 
fcenes  performing  on  it  could  find  fufficient 
time  to  draw  to  a  conclufion. 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  error  pe- 
culiar to  the  Millenarians  -,  and  fo  common 
during  the  firft  ages  of  the  church.  Whilft 
herefics,  fpringing  up  with  the  primitive  dog- 
mas  of  the  faith,  tore  the  bofom  of  Chrifti- 
anity ;  whilft  the  moft  orthodox  emperors, 
Z  3  governed 
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governed  by  theiF  eunuchs,  pufillanimouflf 
defertcd  the  defence  of  their  frontiers ;  and 
\vhilft  the  Barbarians,  ruOitng  in  from  the 
extremities  of  the  univerfe,  were  fprinkling- 
with  human  blood,  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, the  principal  cities  of  which  were  fre- 
quently either  fet  on  fire  by  the  volcanos,  or 
demoliflied  by  earthquakes,  the  opinion  ge- 
nerally propagated,  that  the  world  was  going 
to  be  deftroyed,.  was  received  with  a  ftill 
greater  degree  of  credit  -,  and  if  the  Pagans 
continued  obftinately  bent  on  rejcfting  this 
opinion,  it  was  becaufe  they  had  afcribed  fo 
many  difefters.  to  the  defcftion  from  an  an- 
cient and  reverenced  fyttcm  of  worlhip.  Ac 
this  dreadful  crifis,  during  thefe  common  la- 
mentations, the  defenders  of  Chriftianity 
formed  two  divifions.  The  firft  divifion  con- 
fided of  thofe,  who,  above  concealing  the 
miferies,  wish  which  they  were  laden ;  and 
even  driving  to  exaggerate  the  cenfequences, 
drew  from  thefe  events,  frefli  motives  to  en- 
force a  more  extenfivc  converfion.  The  fe- 
cond  divifion,  unwilling  to  make  the  lead 
allowance  in  favour  of  Paganifm,  pretended 
that  the  then  impending  evils  were  not  more 
calamitous,  than  the  evils  which  afflifted  ilie 

peoplejfc 
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people,  during  the  ages  of  idolatry.  To  the 
invafions  of  the  Barbarians,  they  oppofed  the 
civil  wars  and  the  profcriptions  ;  to  the  fre- 
quent deftrudlions,  whether  of  Antiocby  or 
Edeffay  or  Conftantinopkj  &c.  &c.  they  conv 
pared  the  remarkable  eruption  of  Vefuvius^ 
during  the  reign  of  Titus.  Saint  Auguftin^ 
drawing  all  his  arguments  from  his  religion, 
wrote  his  elegant  treatife,  de  civiiate  Dei^  in 
which  he  proves,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  not  to  be  made  manifeft  in  this  world. 
Paulus  Orojius  alfo  compofed  his  cold  and 
tirefome  chronicle,  in  which,  however  inac- 
curate his  relation  of  the  principal  hiftorical 
fafts  may  prove,  he  hath  but  too  well  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  convincing  us,  that,  of  all  creatures, 
human  beings  have  conftantly  been  the  mofl: 
unfortunate. 

Every  one,  the  Icaft  acquainted  with  hif- 
tory,  muft  recolleft,  that  no  ages  were  more 
fertile  in  difafters,  than  the  ages  which  filled  up 
the  intervals,  between  the  firftinvafion  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  their  abfolute  eftablifhment 
in  the  country  which  they  had  conquered. 
But  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  in  order  to 
follow  the  plan,  which  we  have  adopted,  it 
\^  neceflary,  that  we  fhould  remove  to  a 
Z  4  diftancQ 
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diftance  from  our  obfervations,  all  phyfical 
events,  fuch  as  earthquakes,  famine,  cortta-' 
gions,  &c.  and  the  greater  part  of  political 
incidents,  fuch  as  the  unfortunate  fuccefles 
of  war,  the  mifconduft  of  generals,  the 
want  of  diieipline  amongft  troops,  &c-  In- 
deed, there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that, 
whatfoevcr  religion  might  have  prevailed, 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  the  effemi- 
nacy of  the  people,  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
foldicrs,  and  the  defpotifm  of  the  emperors, 
muft  fooner,  or  later,  have  drawn  it  on,  to- 
wards its  dcftruftion.  But,  the  power  of  re- 
ligion, embracing^  as  it  were,  the  majority 
of  civil  and  moral  aftions,  it  may  be  aflced, 
whether,  fince  the  eftablilhmfent  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  mankind  have  been  more  vertuous, 
and  more  happy;  whether  fovereigns  have 
been  lefs  covetous,  and  Ids  fanguinary; 
whether  the  people  have  been  more  fubmif- 
five,  and  more  quiet  •,  whether  crimes  have 
been  lefs  numerous,  and  punifliments  lefs 
cruel ;  whether  the  progrefs  of  War  hath  been 
condufted  with  more  humanity;  and  whether 
treaties  have  been  more  fcrupuloufly  ob- 
fcrvcd  ? 

Wc 
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We  could  wilhi  not  for  the  honour  of 
Chriftianity,  which  doth  not  ftand  in  need  of 
human  confidtration,  biit  for  our  own  fatif- 
faftion,  that  we  were  able  toanfwerin  the  af- 
,  lirmative  •,  but  the  too  ftriking  appearances 
of  truth,  and  the  too  authentic,  and  univer- 
fally  known  records  of  hiftory,  rife  up  in  ab- 
folute  oppofition  to  our  defires. 

In  the  bofom  of  the  church,  the  errors  of 

Donattts  and  Arius  poifoned  the   firft  feeds  of 

*  the  faith  •,  bifhops  were  in  arms  againft  bi- 

fhops :  the  people  cfpoufed  thefe   quarrels, 

with  a  degree  of  fury  ;  the  temples,  and  the 

bafilics  were  difputed,  fword   in  hand,    and 

fprinkled  with    the   blood  of  the  citizens; 

odious    accufations  and  atrocious  calumnies 

were   reciprocally   fcattered  abroad   by   the 

chiefs  of  each  party,  vJ^hilft  thefe  fanatics  tore 

one  another  in  piecesj  with  a  ferocity,  which, 

to  borrow  the  expreflion  of  a  contemporary 

author,  furpaffcd  even  the  ferocity  of  wild 

beafl:s.C«;     The  firft  emperor,^^;  educated 

in  the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  introduces 

his 

(n)  Nullas  infeftas  hominibus  beftias  ut  funt  iibi 
ferales  plcrique  Chriftianorum.  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
L  22. 

(q)  Cofiftaniius. 
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his'  reign  with  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  anci 
of  his  firft  couQn.  He  madly  throws  himfelf 
into  the  party  of  the  Ariansy  whilft,  at  one 
moment,  a  bloody  perfecutor,  and  at  another 
moment,  an  ignorant  conciliator,  .he  either 
deals  out  his  orders  for  executions,  or  aflem- 
bles  councils.  The  bifhops,  perpetually 
hurried,  from  place  to  place,  abandon,  for 
idle  controverfies,  the  care  of  their  flocks  •, 
whilft  the  provinces,  drained  by  the  expenccs 
of  thefejournies,  become  at  length  fcarcely 
able  to  defray  them. 

The  fame  iniquity,  the  fame  injuftice  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  civil  adminillraciom 
A  jealoufy,  equally  extravagant  and  cruel, 
became  the  leading  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment. Informers  infcftcd  the  provinces,  nor 
did  their  fuperiors  blufli  at  having  eflablifhed 
them  as  a  body,  and  given  them  a  particular 
r^vk.[p)  The  adminiftration  degenerated 
into  a  barbarous  inquifition;  punifhments 
were  inflidled  with  additional  cruelty  •,  cri- 
minals were  burnt  for  flijght  offences-,  the 

faich 

(p)  Such  were  the  Curiofj,  a  fet  of  officers,  who, 
in  the  quality  of  infpe^ors,  or  fpics,  were  fcnt  into  all 
the  provinces ;  their  number  is  faid  to  have  rmounlel 
to  fifteen  thoufand. 
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faith  of  treaties  was  no  longer  kept  facred ) 
kings  were  aflafllnated  in  the  very  midft  of 
peace,  and  even  during  the  convivial  joy; 
with  which  they  celebrated  their  feftivals  ^(j) 
public  morals  became  more  and  more 
corrupted  -,  ennuchs,  the  vile  inftruments  of 
the  mod  abom.inable  pleafures,  were  ap- 
pointed generals  and  prime  minifters;  the 
cxpences  of  the  table,  and  the  luxury  of  the 

court, 

(q)  FaloiSf  by  the  bafeft  aift  of  treachery,  accom- 
plifhed  the  murder  of  an  Armenian  king,  who  had 
always  been  attached  to  the  Romans.  Valentinian  of. 
dered  that  Gabinius^  king  of  the  ^uadi,  fhould  be  af- 
faAnatedy  at  a  feaft.  Fahntiuian  the  fecond»  jealous 
of  the  great  increafe  of  the  Gotbs^  whom  the  emperor 
Valeui  had  quartered^  within  the  provinces  of  the  em« 
pire,  ifliied  a  proclamation ,  to  inform  them  that,  if» 
on  a  certain  day,  they  Ihould  affemble  in  the  capital  of 
their  refpe^ive  provinces,  each  individual  would  re* 
ceive  a  new  diftribution  of  lands.  Seduced  by  hopes, 
thefe  unfortunate  wretches  did  aflemble,  and  were  all 
put  to  the  fword. 

The  barbarity  of  VaUus^  having  been  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  note,  it  may  not,  here,  be  impro- 
per to  introduce  an  example,  at  once  ridiculous  and 
dreadful,  of  thofe  violent  excefles,  to  which  the  timid 
and  ignorant  fuperflition  of  this  emperor  was  capable 
of  driving  him.  An  impudent  impoHor,  pretending 
to  have  difcovered,  by  his  (kill  in  magic,  that  fome 
particular  perfon,  the  two  firft  fyllables  of  whofe  name, 

were 
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court,  were,  at  once,  boundlefs  and  abfurd  ;(r) 
the  laws,  by  being  multiplied  without 
end,  were  equal  proofs  of  the  depravity  of 
the  government,  and  the  wickednefs  of  the 
people :  in  fhorr,  every  thing  was  altered  •, 
every  thing  was  corrupted ;  even  the  diifci- 
pline  of  the  armies,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the 
foldicrs,  were  difordered  and  extinguiftied  : 
thus,  the  deftruftion  of  whole  generations, 
became  the  only  remedy  againft  the  evils, 
which  afflifted  the  earth  ;  in  like  manner,  as 
the  fetting  fire  to  the  thorns  and  briars, 
which  ovcf-run  negleflcd  fields,  proves  the 
fole  mean  of  obtaining  a  new  and  advan- 
tageous harveft. 
Whilft 

were  Theoxii  ^ai  deftined  xt  be  the  next  /bcctfiTor  to 
the  throne,  Valcns  ordered  all  to  be  maflacrcd,  whofc 
appellations  were  introduced  by  theft  letters.  The 
reader  may  judge  how  general  fiich  a  carnage  mnft  have 
been,  when  he  hath  recollcaed,  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly common,  during  that  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries,  for  qien  to  a/Tume  a  name,  feme 
part  of  which  alluded  to  the  Greek  word,  fignifying 
God.    K. 

(r)  It  is  well  known  that  Julian,  foon  after  he  be- 
came  emperor,  concluded  the  barber,  on  his  entrance 
into  the  room,  to  be  one  of  the  great  lords  of  his 
court ;  and  being  informed  of  the  wages,  which  this 
fcrvant  received,  he  difcovered  that  they  were  fuf. 
*cicat  to  maintain  more  than  an  hundred  perfons* 
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Whilft  we  are  painting  this  melancholy 
piAure,  the  affeding  ftrokes  of  which  arc 
not  heightened  beyond  reality,  we  an^ioufly 
wiih  to  remove,  from  the  reader,  every  occa* 
fion  of  fufpefting,  that  we  have  the  finaUeft 
intention  of  attributing  tochriftianity  thofe 
diibrders  againft  which  we  have  exclaimed. 
Far  from-  harbouring  fuch  an  idea,  our  only 
aim  is  to  prove,  that  the  misfortunes  qf  th« 
-times  did  not  permit  religion  co  procure, 
for  mankind,  an  happier  fituation  in  this 
life.  Perhaps,  even  this  very  religion  be- 
came a  new  fource  of  evils ;  for,  as  the  purell 
aliments  are  apt  to  grow  corrupted,  in  bodies 
attacked  by  difeafes,  Co  the  mofl  facred 
tenets  of  the  faith  are  frequently  converted 
into  the  inftrumchts  of  the  moft  (hocking 
ilifafters*  Of  all  the  enemies  of  human  na- 
ture, the  moft  modern  and  the  moft  cruel 
cpcmy  is  intolerant  perfecution,  which,  fol- 
lowing religion  in  her  progrefs,  ftep  by  ftep, 
extended  itfelf,  as  (he  extended,  and  un- 
jbeathed  the  fword  wherefoevcr  the  voice  of 
zeal  had  propagated  the  word. 

If  we  fix  this  epoch  at  the  origin  of  that 
empire,  which  the  Chriftian  religion  hath 
maintained  ever  fmce,  it  is  not  bccaufe,  in 

the 
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the  courfe  of  our  refleftions  wc  had  not 
before  obfcrved  fome  feeds  of  thcfe  dreadful 
principles.  A  fingle  nation,  amongft  the 
multitude  of  nations,  which  have  appeared 
upon  the  furface  of  the  globe,  might  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  furnifli  us  with  inftances  of  the 
moft  bloody  afts  j  if  the  Jcwifh  people,  who 
confidered  their  government  in  the  light  of 
a  perpetual  infpiration,  could  ferve  as  an  ex- 
ample, in  the  prefent  cafe,  where  an  intole- 
rant fpirit  was  exerted,  folely,  againft  ab« 
drafted  and  fugitive  dogmas. 

It  is  more  eafy  to  comprehend,  how  na- 
turally a  people  conclude  themfelves  obliged 
to  exterminate  all  thofe,  who  worlhip  fuch 
deities,  as  may  have  been  fet  up,  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  their  own  God,  than  to  explain  how 
the  fire  and  the  fword  can  be  employed  to 
compel  perfons  to  exprefs  the  idea  of  confu^ 
Jlantiality^  by  a  letter  more,  or  a  letter 
\iis.(s)    It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reafon, 

that 

(sj  'O^tfViofy  or  *OfAa0-»o(. —  (b,  probably  from  aa 
error  in  the  prefs,  are  thefe  words  printed  s  whilft 
I  write  this  note,  the  authorities  to  which  [  could  wi(h 
to  refer*  are  not  at  hand ;  but  if  I  can  trull  my  me. 
mory,  the  two  terms  are  *0/AO»Vto(y  which  dcfcribed 
the  confubflantiality  ofChriftwith  God*  according  to 

the 
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that  the  origin  of  this  intolerant  fpirit,  in 
matters  of  opinion^  hath  been  fixed  ac  the 
fame  epoch,  with  the  propagation  of  chrifti* 
anity,  throughout  the  empire- 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  objeded,  that  the 
Pagan  emperors  were  the  firft  emperors  who 
afforded  an  example  of  perfecution ;  but  when 
a  madman,  a  furious  wretch,  like  Nero,  di- 
re6led  his  tyranny  againft  the  Chriftians,  he 
could,  at  leaft,  have  pleaded  in  his  vindica- 
tion, that  he  confidered  them  in  the  light 
lof  innovators  and  as  rebels,  who  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  the  ancient  and  eftablilhed  laws  i 
for,  until  that  period,  the  mode  of  public 
worlhip  had  compofed  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lation ;  and  the  Jews,  or  the  Chrillians, 
(Jews  and  Chriftlans,  being  at  that  time, 
equally  the  fame  to  the  heathens)  were  the 
firft  who  determined  not  to  conform  to  the 
public  rites.  Any  perfon,  refufing  to  fwear 
by  the  Genius  of  the  emperor,  was  deemed 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  this  is  an  article, 

which 

the  full  meaning  of  the  Unitarians^  and  '0/Aot»  <rMC9  a 
phrafe  by  which  the  Semi-Arians  exprefled  their  opi« 
nion  that  the  Son  was  indeed  fimilar  to  the  Father  in.  his 
riTence,  yet  not  by  nature,  but  by  a  peculiar  pri* 
Vilege.  K. 
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which  Ihould  be  thoroughly  enquired  into>  if 
we  defirc  td  become  acquainted  with  every 
circumftance,  relative  to  the  firft  pcrfecu- 
tions.  But,  to  inflict  t^e  mod  horrid  punl(h^ 
^ents,  in  order  to  fix  the  decifion  of  queftions, 
which  were  rather  grammatical,  th^n  theojo- 
gical;  to  deftroy  with  fire  and  the  fword, 
thofe  who  invoked  the  fame  Supreme  Being, 
who  obferved  the  fame  ceremonies,  and  re- 
verenced the  fame  authority,  befpeaks  a 
madnefs,  till  then  unparalleled,  and  which 
fprang,  in  the  Eloman  empire,  from  the  tyr 
ranny  of  the  emperors,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  bifliops. 

Let  us  be  juft,  and  remove  from  the  n\i- 
nifters  of  the  gofpel  a  part  of  thofe  re- 
proaches, with  which  they  have  been  at 
perfed.  I  afiert  it,  with  fatisfaflion,  and  I 
know  not  why  the  apologifts  for  chriftianity 
have  not  aflcrted  it  before  me  5  this  barba- 
rous and  intolerant  fpirit,  thefe  fcandalous 
and  atrocious  difputes  are  indebted,  for  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  their  origin,  to  the  pe- 
culiar charadterlUc  of  the  Greeks^  to  that  un- 
happy paQIon,  which  this  nation  had  intro- 
duced, for  empty  dialectics,  and  frivolous 
fophifms.    Whatlbever  may  be  the  caufe, 

it 
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It  was  not,  until  the  Chriftian  emperors  began 
to  reign,  until  even  the  moll  revered  princes, 
fuch  as  Conjiantine^  and  "Theodqfius  had  af- 
cended  the  throne,  that  the  fentence  of  the 
Jaws  was,  for  the  firft  time^  ejcpreffed  in 
thele  terms :  *^  if  any  perfon,  whatfocver, 
fhould  dare  to  offer  facrifices  in  the  temple, 
let   him  be   exterminated  by  the  avenging 

fword We   command   all    men, 

upon  pain  of  death,  to  believe,  that  one  God- 
head ^xifleth,  in  three  Perfons,  &c.  &c.'YO 

Thus,  from  the  firft  appearance  of  herefiesj^ 
that  is  from  iheaera,  at  which  theology  began 
to  fupply  the   place  of  morality,    mankind. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  already 

(t)  Placuit  omnibus  locis,    atque  urbibus  univerfi 

claudi  templa Quod  ii  quis  aliquid  fort^  hujus- 

modi  perpctraverit,  gladio  ultore  ilernatur.  Cod. 
Teod.  c.  10. 

Ify  in  the  midd  of  {xi  much  atrocious  barbarity^  any 
thir^  ridiculous  could  extort  a  fmile,  no  words  have 
a  better  claim  to  it  than  the  following,  extracted  from 

a  law  made  by  Conftantlus  :  ccflct  fuperftitio 

&c.  Nam  qui  contra  legem  divi  parentis  noftri,  et 
banc  noftrae  manfuetudinis  juffioncm  aufus  fuerit  facri- 
ficium  celebrare,  competcns  in  eum  vindida,  etpraefens 

fententia   exerceatur &c.     It   is  as  if  he  had 

faid :  if  any  (hould  piefume  to  tranfgrefs  the  orders, 
liTuing  from  our  moll  mild  and  moft  benevolent 
perfon,  it  is  our  will  that  he  be  immediately  ftrangied. 
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already  condemned  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of 
unjisil  mailers;  laden  with  tax^;  difturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property ;  and  har« 
rafled  by  war,  and  all  its  attendant  calamities, 
perceived  themfelves,  on  a  fudden,  expofed 
to  a  new  fpecies  of  tyranny,  which,  pene- 
trating Within  the  moft  fecret  rccefles  of  the 
human  heart,  fcatters  through  the  faculties  of 
the  foul,  the  fame  diforders  and  aflSidions, 
which  civil  defpotifm  fpreads  through  all  our 
exterior  relations.  Thus,  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Nictne  council,  down  to  the  repeal  of 
the  edi£t  of  Nantes^  every  dungeon  was  filled 
with  vidtims ;  fcafFolds  were  contmually  ereft* 
ed  \  and  the  blood  flowed  in  dreams,  to  con- 
folidate,  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  humanity,  the 
work  underukcn  by  the  Son  of  God  Himfelf. 
Another  inconvenience  refuking  from  this 
fanatic  and  exclufive  fpirit,  is  the  deftruftion 
of  all  critical  invefligation.  This  is  abfolutely 
to  extinguifh  the  torch  of  hiftory.  Truth 
and  certainty  are  the  moft  likely  to  be  our 
guides,  when  we  direft  our  refearchcs  up  to 
thofe  ancient,  but  obfcurc  records  of  the  paft 
ages.  In  the  place  of  Xenophon^  of  L/vy,  of 
Pofybius^  and  of  Tacitus^  refpeftable  citizens, 
whofe  boibms  glowed  with  the  vertues  of 

every 
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every  ara,  «nd  every  country,  we  only  find 
a  fet  of  party-writers,  who  relate  fadbs,  with 
710  view,  but  to  fupport  panicular  opinions. 
The  annals,  even  the  calendars,  are  facrificed 
CO  polemical  difputes,  and  the  memorials  of 
thefe  miferable  times  are  no  more  than  fo 
many  infipid  cafes. 

Amongft  a  multitude  of  hiftorians,  who 
have  been  either  the  extravagant  panegyriftsi 
or  the  bitter  faty  rifts  of  their,  princes,   ac- 
cording to  their  having  merited  commend'^ 
ation,  or  inve&ive,  from  their  particular  fedts, 
but  two  Pagan  authors  have  prevailed  over 
the  efforts,  which  were  ufcd  to  deftroy  their 
works*  ZofinmSy  an  hiftorian  not  much  endued 
with  elegance  or  judgement,  is    fometimes 
led  away  by  that  fpirit  of  party,  which  equally 
animated  the  idolaters,  againft  their  antago- 
nifts  i  but  his  hiftory  hath  frequently  ferved, 
as  a  guide,  to  the  difcovery  of  a  great  number 
of  fads,  and  the  abridged  and  precife  man- 
ner, fo  confpicuous  in  his  writings,  leaves  no 
room  to  imagine,  that  his  principal  view  was 
to  throw  an  odium  upon  the  Chriftians.     It 
were  to  be  wiflied,  that  our  modern  compilers, 
who  abide  by  his  authority,  in  the  other  parts 
of  his  work,  w«re  not  fo  ready  to  rejod  that 
A  a  2  authority. 
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authority,  whenfotvcr  he  condemns  the  coft* 
daft  of  thofe  pcrforiages,    whom  they    have 
taken  under  their  proteftion.     Tbeodojius^  in- 
deed, the  hero  of  the  catholic  authors,  hath 
met  wjth  no  favour  at  his  hands.     He  dc- 
fcribcd  him  as  a  prince,  funk    in  luxury  and 
effeminacy,    whilft  the  eccleOaftical  writers 
fpeak  of  him,  as  uniting  the  character  of  a 
great  man,  with  the  charafter  of  an  illuftrious 
faint.     But,  ^chough  thefe  lad  hiftorians  have 
taken  care  to  acquaint  us,  that  he  frequently 
humbled  himfelf  before  theclergy^  and  pub- 
licly affcrted,    that  Amhroftus  had  fully  con- 
vinced him,  hcv)  fupertor  a  bijhop  was  to  an 
emperory  yet  they  have  not  produced  any  ne- 
gative   proofs    againft   the    imputations  of 
Zofimus.     1  hat  ^beodofms  waged  war,  with 
intrepidity   and   fuccefs,  cannot  be   denied: 
but,  hath  the  flattery  of  hiftorians  been  able 
to  conceal  that  cxceffive  indolence,    which 
made  him  fo  long  defer  the  moment  of  en- 
tering into  aftion  ?  *  and  doth  not  this  ob- 
fcrvation  agree  with  that  paffion  for  pleafure 
and  voluptuoufnefs,    of  which  he  is  accufed 
by  Zofmus?   May  not,  alfo,  his  behaviour  to 
Maximus,  be  taxed  with  difliraulation,  or  ti- 
midity ?  confidering  this  impoftor,  as  a  rebel, 

and 
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and  a  regicide,  fhould  he  have  admitted  his 
title  of  emperor,  or  have  fufFcred  the  (latiies 
of  fo  flagitious  a  wretch,  to  be  erefted  near 
his  own  ftatues  ?  if,  oa  the  contrary,  7beo- 
dojius  felt  himfelf  obliged  by  policy,  to  treat 
as  an  emperor,  the  man  whom  armies  and 
fuccefs  had  crowned,  ought  he  to  have  made 
fecret  and  infidious  preparations  for  attack- 
ing him?C«J  or,  was  itjuft,  after  he  became 
the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  to  order  that  be  fliould 
be  executed,  as  a  rebel  ?  again,  when  Ett- 
genius^  2l  new  ufurper,  a  new  accomplice  of 
anoiher  regiclde,('x^  fent  ambafladors  to  wait 
upon  him,  fliould  he  have  received  them  fo 
gracioufly  ?  fliould  he  have  laviflied  fuch 
A  a  3  prefents 

•m       I       ■       ^  .ip    ■...         '  I-   ^ 'F"   ■     ■  '  '  ■   I      I        . 

(uj  Tbeodofiui,  to  deceive  yiaxhnuit  appeared  bufied 
In  the  equipment  of  a  large  naval  force ;  Maximus  fell 
into  the  fnare,  and,  the  more  effeftually  to  refill  the 
pretended  attacks  of  Theodofius,  embarked  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops.  It  was  then,  that  Tbeodofius  threw 
afide  the  mafk  ;  and  marching  towards  Maximus,  with 
a  powerful  army,  attacked  and  defeated  him.  It  hatli 
been  averted,  but  how  juftly  is  difficult  to  determine, 
that  Theodojius^  touched  with  his  misfortune,  would  have 
fpared  his  life;  and  that  the  foldicrs,  who  judged  him 
unworthy  of  fo  much  clemency,  flruck  off  his  head.    K. 

(x)  Arbogaflcs,  who  caufed  Valentinia.n  to  be  ftran- 
^led,  and  then  faluted  Eugenius,  an  obfcure  wretch, 
and  once  a  fchoolmafter,  with  the  title  of  emperor.    I^^ 
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prefents  on  them,   at  their  departure,   and 
(hortly  afterwards,  have  marched  againft  their 
xnafter,    in  compliance  with  the  advice  of 
John  thi  Solitary^  and  the  commands  of  Scini 
Philip^  and  Saini  John  the  Evangelifi^   who, 
although  they  had  never  borne  arms,  at  any 
period  of  their  lives,  did,  notwithftanding, 
make  themfelves  known  to  him,  by  appev- 
ing,  like  the  Dio/curi,  under  the  form  of  two 
beautiful  knights,  caparifoned  from  head  to 
foot.     I  fliall  pafs  by  the  maflacrc  of  Tieffa- 
lonica^   a  malTacre  concerted  with  lb  mucti 
barbarity,  and  executed  by  fo  deteftable-  a 
treachery : — we  muft  not  dwell  on  this  atro- 
cious circumftance.     All  hiftorians  unite  in 
defcribing  it,  as  a  fortunate  event,  fince  ie 
proved   the  occafion  of   prefenting  to   the 
Chriftian  wprld  a  more  confoling  fpeftaelc  i 
an  emperor  humbling  himfelf  in  the  prefcnce 
of  a  bilhop  :(y)  but  I  cannot  avoid  obferving^ 

that 


(y)  Awhrojius  refufing  to  receive  TbtoJ^fiust  withiQ 
the  pale  of  the  churchy  until  he  had  undergone  a  public 
penance,  and  the  contrite  emperor  implicitly  fubmiN 
ting  to  the  injuodions  of  the  bifhop,  muft>  jindoubt* 
edly,  have  proved  a  great  occafion  of  triumph,  amongft 
the  Chrilliansi  but  comforting  as  the  humiliating  atone- 

mcnt4 
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that  from  the  conflagration  of  Rome^  as  or- 
dered by  Ntroy  if  Nero  really  was  the  author 
of  that  calamity,  and  the  (laughter  at  Alex- 
'  andrhy  under  Caracalla^  hiftory  hath  not  fur-- 
nilhed  us  with  any  inftance  of  a  cruelty,  at 
once  fo  odious,  and  fo  criminal. 

We  have  already  fpoken  concerning  the 
judgement,  which  Zqfimus  hath  palled  on 
Confiantine.  Thefe  two  examples  may  ac- 
count for  the  endeavours,  which  the  ccclefi- 
aftical  authors  have  ufed,  to  weaken  the  cre- 
dit of  his  writings-Cz)  True  criticifm,  more 
A  a  4  circumfpcft, 

ments  of  fuch  a  tyrant  might  be  thought,  they  were  too 
dearly  purchafedy  with  the  deilruflion  of  feven  thoufand 
human  creatares ;  for  £)  many,  at  leafl,  were  flaughter* 
cd  at  Tbefakmica.    K. 

(x)  That  the  reader  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
judge,  whether  the  cri  icifm  of  Zofimus  be  abfolutely 
contemptible,  it  may  be  proper  to  tranfcribe  what  he 
hath  written^,  concerning  the  Monks.  Speaking  of  the 
troubles  excited  at  Condantinople*  on  account  of  Saint 
John  Chryfoftom,  he  faith :  ''  the  city  was  expofed  to 
tumults,  and  the  Chriftian  church  was  already  in  the 
power  of  |hofe,  whom  they  call  Monks.  Thefe  are 
men,  who  have  renounced  marriage  ;  and  who,  in- 
habiting the  country,  and  the  cities,  have  given  rife  to 
a  clafs  of  individuals,  equally  ofelefs,  and  unfit,  either 
^r  war,  or  for  any  civil  employment ;  whofe  only  oc- 
cupatiotti  is  the  grafping  a^  an4  amaffing  of  immenfe 

wealthy 
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circumfpcft,  oppofes  fuffragcs  to  fufFrages, 
fcrutinizes  all  the  intercfts,  and  paflions  of 
hiftorians  and  wherefoevcr  it  doth  not  meet 
with  impartiality,  lufpcnds  its  judgement, 

Jmmianus  MarceiHnus  hath  been  treated 
with  more  caution  and  refpe£t.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  bcft  expedient,  to  glofs  over  a 
-^iiflent  from  an  author,  whofe  charafter, 
whofe  rank  in  the  army,  .and  whofe  connec- 
tions with  the  firft  members  of  the  ftate,  are 
all  known-,  a  citizen,  who  relates  his  fafts 
with  perfpicuity,  an<i  that  natural  and  in- 
genuous attachment,  fo  conftantly  vifible,.  ia 
the  writings  of  thofc,  who  have  taken  fbme- 
part  in  the  adminiftration  of  afRiirs  ;  in  (horr,, 
a  military  man,  whom  we  fliould,  without 
hefitation,  compare  to  Mr.  de  F€uqu!ereSy(a) 

if 

v-ealth,  under  a  pretence  of  afliiling  the  poor,  whilil 
they  thcinLives  are  the  means  of  propagating  cifery 
and  beggary."  Who  dcth  no:  perceive  from  this  paf- 
fiige,  how  nvuch  Zofimus  -^vas  biioided  by  prejudice,  ami 
what  i  talon  there  is  to  fHipecl  his  judgement  ? 

(a)  The  Marquis  de  Fcujuicres  was  a  licurcnafit-gc-. 
ncral  in  the  French  army,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  fourteenth.  His  memoirs  were  written  (i)r  the  in- 
flrui^lion  of  his  fon.  Of  thefe  an  Engliih  tranflaticn 
\\7.^  publifl:ied  in  17371  forming  two  cftavo  volumes. 
TJiey  contain  an  account  of  the  feveral   operations  cl" 

tht: 
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if  the  erudition  and  the  literature,  which 
have  enriched  his  work,  did  not  give  him  a 
great  advantage  over  the  French  author. 
And  yet  this  Afarcellinus^  from  whom  all  the 
hiftorians  have  borrowed  materials,  even  for 
the  leaft  detail,  is,  at  once,  negledted,  when- 
foever  he  hazards  any  favourable  expreflion, 
in  vindication  of  the  Pagans,  or  of  the  em* 
pcror  Julian. 

The  name  of  Julian  is  alone  fufficient  to 
revive  endlefs  difputes.     This  emperor,  ap- 
plauded 

the  war,  of  the  ficges  which  were  undertaken,  and  the 
battles  fought  from  1672,  to  17 10.  The  military  mc- 
nt  of  this  officer  may  be  called  hereditary,  and  feems  to 
have  defcenJed  to  him  from  his  grandfather,  and  father^ 
KlanafTes,  and  liaac  de  Pas,  who  were  both  defervedly 
celebrated  for  their  condud  and  intrepidity.  The  mar- 
tial genius  of  Anthony,  the  fiibjeft  of  this  note,  hath 
been  honorably  acknowledged,  even  by  thofe  com- 
patriots whom  he  reviled.  But  whilft  they  did  jufticc 
to  his  abilities,  they  were  fo  irritated  by  the  feverity 
v/ith- which  he  had  attacked  them,  that  it  was  hu- 
moroufly  obferved,  that  the  Marquis  muftbe  the  braveft 
man  in  Europe,  who  flept  in  the  very  midil  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  enemies.  His  work  contains  a  lift  of  thcmif- 
takcs  committed  by  the  French  generals.  A  propeniity 
to  ccnfure  hath  fometimes  feduced  him  into  a  mifrcpre- 
fentation  of  fafts.  Perhaps  the  lofs  of  a  MarihaPs  ftaff 
occafioned  fuch  reprehenfible  paflages  in  a  performance 
V^Iicrc  fo  niuch  is  to  be  admired,     K. 
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plauded  to  the  (kies,  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Chrtftian  faith,  hath  appeared  fo  meritorious 
in  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  modern,  that 
he  took  the  pains  to  write  his  hiftory,  wherein 
he  labours  to  reAify  and  afcertain  the  ideas, 
which  the  reader  ought  to  form  of  him.^^^ 
It  will,  doubtlefs,  be  cxpcftcd  by  thofe, 
who  were  offended  at  the  liberty,  with  which 
we  have  fpoken  of  Conftaniine,  that  Julian,  fo 
ftriking  a  contraft  to  this  prince,  fhould  be 
complimented  with  our  panegyrics ;  for  the 
fpirit  of  calumny  is  continually  apt  to  fufpeft 
every  motivfe  \  and  its  natural  malignity  ea- 

fily 

fi)  Unlefs  I  miflake,  the  modern  alluded  to,  is  Mr. 
de  V.  who,  in  the  third  chapter  of  hit  "  Melanges 
Philofophiques,"  ijpeaks  of  Julian,  as  inferior  only  to 
a  fingle  individual,  if  not  th«  greateft  man,  that  ever 
cxilled.  His  aflertion  hath  been  attacked,  and  refuted 
by  Gauchaif  Sorit,  and  others.  Were  it  impofiible  for 
one  of  the  mod  penetrating  writers  that  hath  enlight- 
ened any  age,  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  a  fimilar  paflage  in 
the  **  fpirit  of  laws''  might  give  an  irreilftible  weight 
to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  de  V.  but  Montefquieu  is  not 
without  his  errors,  nor  will  all  his  readers  conclude 
him  to  be  infallible,  when  they  perufe  this  fcntence. 
**  U  n'y  a  point  eii  apres  Julien  de  prince  plus  digaede 
gottverncr  des  hommes."  . . .  TEfprit  dcs  loix,  1.  24. 

€•10 V.  la  vie  de  Julien  par  TAbbe  Blct* 

tCFie.  K» 
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fily  fuggefts  the  artifice,  which  it  fuppofirs 
peculiar  to  the  objefts  of  its  hatred  For 
onj;e,  at  Icaft,  its  conclufions  will  prove  erro- 
neous. Far  from  taking  any  fhare  in  this 
difpute^  we  cannot  avoid  agreeing  that  both 
parties  have  been  inSuenced  by  a  childiih 
obllinacy,  lefs  humiliating,  however,  10 
falfe  zeal,  than  to  philofophy ;  fince  philo- 
fophy  fhould  never  affift  reafon  with  the  arms 
of  fanaticifm.  Such  eagernefs  to precomze(c) 
an  emperor,  who  ftiled  himfclf  a  philofopher, 
feemed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion, 
the  youthful  folly  of  philofophy.  In  faA^ 
this  averfion  from  prejudices,  this  fpringing 
forward  towards  the  liberty  of  thinking, 
which  comes^  after  fo  many  ages,  prepared 
to  enter  its  appeal  againft  fuch  a  multitude 
of  received  o^nnions,  cannot,  amongft  us^ 
be  laid  to  boaft  a  very  ancient  origin  ^  and 
with  thefe  fird  efforts  of  realbn,  palTioh  hath 
been  frequently  intermixed.  It  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  crime  to  perfecute  the  Pagans,  and 

to 

(c)  PrtconnisMrey  a  term  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Ca-* 
tholicsy  and  allading  to  the  report  uAially  made  in  the 
I^ppes  confiftory,  that  the  party  prefented  to  a  benefice^ 
is  qualified  for  it.  The  expreifion»  in  this  place,  iig* 
lufies  '<  to  beflow  excei&ve  praife."    K. 
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to  endeavour  to  fway  their  opinions,  by  the 
feverity  of  puniftiments  -,  but  was  it  not  an 
equal  crime  to  opprcfs  chriftianity  ?  were  to- 
leration, and  liberty  of  confcience,  the  prin- 
ciples which  aftuated  Julian,  when  he 
drenched  the  empire  with  the  blood  of 
viftims  5  and  when,  a  fanatic  defender  of 
falfe  deities,  inftead  of  following,  whilft:  he 
was  fcated  on  the  throne,  the  diftates  of  an 
impartial  philofophy,  he  prcfented  to  the 
world,  in  his  ov^n  perfon,  nothing  more  than 
the  pattern  of  a  zealous  heathen.  I  cannot 
admire  either  the  vcrtues,  which  are  too 
ftrongly  tinged  with  imitation,  or  heroes 
formed  only  after  models*  It  is  difficult  ta 
determine,  what  charadler  of  the  comedian 
is  the  moft  prevalent  in  the  mind  of  Julian. 
At  one  moment,  it  is  Marcus  Aurclius,  at 
another  moment,  Trajan,  and  then  Alex- 
ander, whom  he  is  fo  eager  to  copy.  This 
effort  is  equally  confpicuous  in  his  vertues, 
and  his  abilities.  All  his  a£Vions  are  con- 
certed, all  his  defigns  are  borrowed  from  an^ 
cient  examples,  and  all  his  conripofitions  arc 
grounded  on  the  compofitions  of  his  own 
times.  The  Myfcpogcn  is  not  the  work  of  aiv 
emperor,  but  the  work  of  a  fophift  :  his  pa- 
negyrics 
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ixegyrics  are  not  fuch  as  a  C^far  Ihould  have 
pronounced,  but  fuch  as  a  Rhetorician  would 
have  written.  During  the  war  of  the  Gauls, 
he  feems  to  have  ftriven  to  copy  Julius  Casfar ; 
during  the  Perfian  war,  he  appears  to  have 
imitated  the  confidence  and  intrepidity  of 
Trajan  -,  but  then,  what  confiftency  fhall  we 
difcover  in  this  medley  of  philofophy  and 
devotion?  in  morals,  he  was  a  ftoic,  in  the 
temple,  an  idolater,  and  in  his  clofet,  an  un- 
worthy platonift,  who  fought  to  corrupt  the 
doftrine  of  this  feft,  by  dcbafing  it  with  the 
allay  of  magic. 

But  if  we  thus  fearlefsly  treat  with  fo  much 
rigour  one  of  the  greateft  princes,  who 
adorned  the  lower  empire,  howjuftly,  at  the 
fame  time,  ought  we  to  exclaim  againft  that 
bittcfnefs,  with  which  he  hath  been  calum- 
niated by  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  ?  what 
dependancc  can  we  place  on  their  judgment, 
when  after  having  canonized  Conftantine, 
the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  fon,  they  rail 
at  Julian,  with  the  moft  indecent  fury,  exert- 
ing every  poflible  effort  to  fix  upon  his  cha- 
rader  an  imputation  of  crimes,  too  atro- 
cious to  gain  credit,  even  although  they  had 
been  attributed  to  Caligula,  and  to  Nero  ? 

in 
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in  this  inftance,  we  perceive,  how  zeal  over^ 
kaps  all  bounds,  and  co  what  blind  and  in* 
confiderate  excefles  the  emotions  of  hatred 
may  be  driven.    Thefe,  notwithftanding,  are 
the  very  authors  who  ferve  us  as  guides  in 
ecclefiaftical  matters,  and  whofe  opinion  we 
ftill  frequently   follow    in  profane  hiftory. 
Having  premifed  this,  it  is  not  without  ap- 
prehenfions,  that  we  introduce  the  names  of 
Sacraies^  Sazomtnesy  and  Tbeodorel*,  to  thefe 
writers  arc  we  indebted  for  a  multitude  of 
exceedingly  inftruftive  fafts,   the  authority 
of  which  might  admit  of  a  retrenchment  of 
fofne  part  of  that  confidence,  wherewith  they 
were  received.    And  here,  I  rauft  beg  leave 
to  remark,  that  thefe  faifts  have,  by  a  (ingular 
good  fortune,  maintained  an  higher  decree  of 
credit,  the  more  the  authors  who  tranfmitted 
them,  have  been  neglcded.    The  rcafon  of 
this  is  very  plain.     It  is  impofiible  to  meet, 
in  the  original,   with  any  fad,   or  probable 
event,  which  is  not  cither  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  fuch  abfurd  tales,  as  foon  deftro/ 
all  that  reliance  which  we  might  be  fuppofed 
to  place  on  the  teftimony  of  the  author; 
whereas  in  compilatkms,  or  in  the  modern 
abridgements,  great  care  hath  been  taken  to 

reject 
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ttjed  whatfocvcr  was  fabulous,  and  to  prc- 
Terve  only  thofe  ckcails,  in  which  the  leaft 
rifle  fcems  to  have  been  run,  at  the  expence 
of  veracity.     For  example,    the  hiftorians 
who  have  written,  (ince  the  time  of  Amndanns 
Marcellinus^  perceiving  that  he  took  notice  of 
an  earthquake,    which  retarded  the  works, 
carried  on  to  accomplifh  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  have  chofen  from  the 
three  authors,  whom  "we  have  juft  mentioned, 
every  credible  circumfkance,  in  the  wonder- 
ful relation,  which  they  have  tranfmitted  to 
us ;  and  having  availed  themfelves  of  theie, 
they  thought  proper  to  add,  that  they  were 
fa6ts  confirmed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus^  a 
Pagan  writer.    I  muft  confefs  that  there  was 
a  time,  when,  relying  on  the  credit  of  mo- 
dern authors,  I  believed  that  Ammianus  Mar-- 
€ellinus  had  aflcrted,  that  the  emperor  Julian, 
having  ordered  the  temple  to  be  rebuilt,  the 
work  was  afterwards  interrupted  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  a  miracle ;   and  this  appeared 
to  me  the  lefs  extraordinary,  as  I  know  that 
the  ancients  are  not  (paring  of  prodigies. 
The  original  reading,  fo  conftantly  neceflary 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgement,  relative  to 
the  events  of  the  paft  ages,  hath  abfoluteiy 

uit* 
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undeceived  me.  This  famous  paflage,  fo 
often'' quoted,  and  yet  fo  feldom  delivered 
with  fidelity,  runs  thus:  "  although  the  em- 
peror was  much  bufied  in  accelerating  the 
preparations  for  his  expedition,  (againfi  the 
Perfians)  he  notwithftanding  knew  how  to 
divide  his  follicitude,  and  attention :  neg- 
lefting  no  circumftance  which  might  tend  to 
immortalize  his  reign,  he  prepared  to  re- 
build a  formerly  much  celebrated  temple, 
which  had  been  deftroyed  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fiege  of  Jerufalemy  begun  bj 
Vefpafian,  and  terminated  by  Titus.  The 
direftion  of  this  undertaking,  to  accomplifh 
which  immenfe  fums  were  neceflkry,  had  been 
cntrufted  to  Jlypius^  who  formerly  com- 
manded in  Britain.  As  this  officer,  affifted 
by  the  Prefeft  of  the  province,  was  fupcr- 
intending  and  vigoroufly  encouraging  the 
operations,  dreadful  flames  frequently  iffuing 
from  the  foundations,  confumed  the  work- 
men, and  at  length  rendered  thefe  places  in- 
acceflible.  The  irruptions  continuing,  all  at- 
tempts to  proceed  were  entirely  given  up.'Y^^.) 

Here, 

{d)  £t  licet  accidentium  varietatem  follicita  mente 
pnecipicQSy    xnultiplicatos  expeditionis   apparatus  fla- 

grantis 
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Here,  feveral  rcflcdtions  naturally  prefent 
themfelvcs :  firft,  no  circumftance  was  Icfs 
extraordinary,  at  that  period,  than  the  cir- 
cumftance of  earthquakes  attended  by  vol- 
canos.  At  the  fame  sera,  and  in  the  fpace  of 
a  century,  Confiantinople^  Edtffa^  Antiocb^  and 
the  majority  of  the  cities   of   Afta  Minor^ 

VoLs  L  B  b  were 

'■  -  -  -         ■  .LI 

grantis  fludio  penirgeret,  diligentiam  tamen  ubique  di- 
videns,  imperiique  fui  xnemoriam  magnitudioe  operum 
geHiens  propagare,  ambitiofum  quondam  apud.  Hie- 
rorolymam  templuxn,  quod  pod  mulca  et  interne  civa 
cerumina  obfiflente  Vefpaiiano,  poUeaque  Tito  acgre 
eft  oppugnatum  inftaurare,  fumptibus  cogitabat  immo« 
dicis ;  negotiumque  maturandum  Alypio  dederac  Antio- 
chenfi,  qui  olim  Britapnias  curaverat  pro  prxfe^s. 
Cum  itaque  rei  idem  fortiter  inftaret  Alypius,  juva- 
retque  provincis  redor,  metuendi  globi  Aammarum 
prope  fundamenta  crebris  a/Tuldbus  erumpentes  fecere 
locum  exuftis  aliquoties  operantibus  in  exce^um  hoc 
quo  modo  elemento  deftinatius  repellente  cefTavit  in- 
certum.  Ad  verbum  e  lib.  23  Am.  Marcel.  fol.^Bo- 
nonixy  1517* 

The  truth  of  this  miracle  hath  been  denied,  and  af- 
ferted  with  equal  obflinacy<  The  celebrated  Bafnage 
endeavours  to  weaken  its  credibility  in  his  *'  hifloire  des 
Juifs,  vol.4.  Againft  this  unbelieving  author,  and 
his  adherents,  the  over-bearing  giant  of  literature* 
William,  lord  bifhop  of  Glouceller,  hath  appeared 
within  the  lifts,  and  brandiihing  his  unconquerable  Ju- 
lian in  his  hand,  hath  at  leaft  fileaced  antagoniils  whom 
Jie  could  not  convince/  K. 
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were  deftroycd  by  earthquakes.  Hiftorf 
makes  mention  of  feveral  earthquakes,  which 
happened,  even  at  Jerufalem.  It  is  alfo  well 
known,  that  this  country  abounds  with  bi* 
tumen,  and  that  the  conflagration  of  fo  large 
4  city,  and  fo  rich  a  temple,  mull  have  pro* 
duced  much  fulphureous,  and  inflammable 
matter,  which  might  take  fire,  at  the  flighteft 
communication  with  the  air.  Secondly,  if 
this  event  was  accompanied  by  miraculous 
circumllances,  why  did  Jmmanus  Marcellinus^ 
a  lover  of  the  marvellous,  as  all  the  ancients 
were,  take  fuch  care  to  conceal  them  ?  it  will 
be  anfwered  that,  nothing  is  more  clearly  to 
be  accounted  for :  Ammianus  was  a  Pagan, 
and  fuch  an  event  mull  have  proved  a  fub- 
jcft  of  endlefs  triumph,  to  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion. To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  i$ 
very  evident  that  no  fuch  eflFcct  was  produced  ^ 
and  that  fuppofing  that  our  author,  had  not 
been  free  from  all  partiality,  one  of  thefe  two 
circumftances  muft  have  been  the  cafe  \  he 
would  either  have  entirely  omitted  the  faft, 
or  have  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  different  m- 
terpretation  ;  all  which  might  have  been  very 
.  eafy,  fince  he  could  have  oppofed  a  hundred 
rcafons  to  one  reafon.     •*  ^be  Gods  were  ir^ 

ritated 
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ritated  at  perceiving  preparations^  tJDberemth  t^ 
triii  a  temple  to  the  God  of  the  Jews^  a  nation^ 
oiver  whom  they  had  triumphed^  with  fuchjignal 
fuccefsy  under  Titus.  But  Heaven  would  not 
fuffer  the  treafures^  and  the  labour  of  thepeoplCj 
4p  be  facrificed^  during  fuch  calamitous  times ^  to 
worksj  at  once  ufelefs^  and  ojlentatious**  Do 
we  not  know  that  writers  never  feem  to  want 
reafons,  wherewith  to  explain  the  caufes  of 
events  ?  Ammianus  did  not,  therefore,  con- 
fider  this  event,  as  a  prodigy,  neither  had 
any  of  his  contemporaries  embraced  a  diffe- 
rent opinion,  fincc  he  hath  taken  no  pains  to 
oppofe  it,  nor  even  deigned  to  drop  the  fmall- 
eft  refleftion  on  the  fubjeft.  Now,  I  think 
that  the  indifference  of  one  party,  is,  in  ge- 
neral, the  ftrongeft  evidence  which  can  be 
produced,  againft  the  allegations  of  the  other 
party  5  for,  in  fhort,  with  how  little  credit 
foever,  the  convulfionnaires  might  be  received 
at  prefentj  no  author  will  ever  write  the 
hiftory  of  our  times,  without  making  fome 
remarks  on  what  happened  at  the  church  of 
liaint  Medard^  and  even  the  fanatic  perform- 
ance of  M****  hath  been  honoured  with  fomc 
refutations.  But  Sozomenes  and  Theodoret  are 
reputable  authors  \  and  they  enter  into  a  full 
B  b  2  detail 
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detail  of  this  fad.  Be  it  foj  but  if  the  teftf* 
mony  of  Sozomencs  prove  of  fuch  great 
weigKt,  we  muft,  then,  believe  in  forcercrs, 
we  muft  imagine  that  magicians  were  able  to 
make  the  demons  appear  before  them,  and 
to  command  the  oraclcs.fO  We  muft  alio 
fuppofe  that  Julian,  the  leaft  fanguinary  of 
all  the  princes,  ordered  the  bodies  of  the 
women  to  be  ripped  up,  that  he  might  con- 
fult  their  entrails*,  we  muft  be  convinced 
that  the  Sibyls  have  evidently  mentioned  the 
myftery  of  the  redemption,  and  alluded  to 
it  in  this  line. 

"  O  fclix  lignum  in  quo  Deus  ipfc  pependit," 

Neither 


(t)  It  is  to  Sozomenes  that  we  are  obliged  for  the 
childifh  ftory  of  Julian,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  cave,  in  order  to  confult  the  demons,  and 
to  have  made,  on  his  becoming  frightened,  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  which  occafioned  them  to  difappear.  This 
author  quotes  a  number  of  oracles,  in  favour  of  the 
Chriftians ;  and  yet  it  hath  been  well  known,  at  lead, 
ever  (ince  the  appearance  of  that  famous  diiTertation* 
coropofed  by  Mr.  Vandale,  and  the  excellent  abridge- 
ment of  it  by  Mr.  de  Fontenelle,  that  the  oracles  never 
were  infpired  by  the  demons  |  and  chat  this  whole  af- 
fair was  nothing  more  than  an  impofitioni  carried  oa 
by  the  deteHable  knavery  of  the  prieiU. 
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{f)  Neither  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  in 
Judaea,  a  luminous  crofs  appeared,  which 
covered  half  the  (ky ;  and  that  another  crofs 
appeared,  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerufalem ;  and  that  the  habits  of  the 
labourers  were  covered  with  little  ftars,  which 
abfolutely  remained  fixed  thereon,  and  fcemed 
as  if  they  had  been  worked  into  the  ftuff.f^f  J 
If  the  reader  (hould  prefer  Theodoretj  he  will 
find  that  Julian^  when  he  quitted  Gaul^  in 
order  to  give  battle  to  ConjiantiuSy  pafled  by 
a  vine,  the  grapes  of  which  had  been  already 
gathered,  and  yet  found  it  loadcn  with  frefh 
green  bunches,  having  an  infinite  number  of 
little  croffes,  imprinted  by  the  drops  of  dew, 
upon  their  berries.  It  will  be  no  great  trouble 
to  open  Socrates^  who  hath  advanced  the  fame 
h6i\  and  from  whofe  writings  thefe  authors 
B  b  3  have 

(/)  See  his  eccleiiaftical  hiftory.  b.  1 1.  c.  5. 

(g)  The  Chriflians  of  this  period,  were  poiTefled,  even 
to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  with  a  notion  that  they  faw 
croiTes,  in  every  place.  When  Tbeodofius  ordered  the 
temple  of  Serapis  to  be  pulled  down,  it  was  reported 
that  in  demolifhing  the  walls,  crofTes  were  difcovered, 
engraven  on  the  greater  part  of  the  flones :  but,  on  « 
clofcr  examination,  it  appeared  that  thefe  engravings 
reprefented  the  Phallus.  It  is  well  known  tbat  the 
Phallus  was  areprefentation  of  the  mark  of  virility. 
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have  probably  copied.  The  only  difference 
between  Socrates  and  Sozomenes,  is,  that  the 
one  aflerts  that  the  miracle  wrought  at  Jeru* 
falem,  converted  all  the  Jews  }  whilft  the  other 
affirms,  that  not  one  of  thofe  Jews  was  either 
ftricken  with  thefe  prodigies,  or  difppfed'co 
embrace  the  religion  of  the  Chriftians. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  a  re- 
fleflion,  which  feems  to  have  efcaped  the  no- 
tice  of  the  preceding  critics  \  namely,  that 
whether  it  arofc  from  the  frauds  pradifed  by 
the  people,  who  were  enemies  to  drudgery^ 
and  labour,  or  whether  it  proceeded  from  that 
fuperftition,  peculiar  to  unpolifticd  minds, 
in  whofe  ideas,  the  great  and  the  marvellous 
arc  fo  eafily  confounded,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  important  entcrprifcs  were  inter- 
rupted by  prodigies.  I  fliall  only  produce 
one  inftance  taken  from  Dion.  This  author 
relates,  that  whilfl:  Nero  was  attempting  to 
divide  the  IJihmta  of  Corintby  feveral  phan- 
toms appeared,  and  intimidated  the  work- 
men. Thefe  phantoms  were,  jn  faft,  no 
other  than  the  phantoms  of  fatigue,  and  im- 
patience, but  the  writers  of  thofe  times,  were 
cautious  of  making  fuch  a  confefljon,  for 
then,  a  prodigy  was  of  more  confequence, 

and 
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and  in  higher  eftimation,  than  any  natural^  or 
probable  circumftance  what  foe  ver.Cit^  A$  to 
the  reft,  it  would  furnifh  fuch  little  occafion 
of  triumph  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  whether 
this  miracle  happened,  or  not,  that  we  can* 
not  reafonably  be  taxed  with  any  ill  intenti^ 
ons,  in  the  courfe  of  this  inveftigation.  Wc 
are  not,  in  the  prefent  in^ance,  more  cri- 
minal than  many  refpc^able  writers,  who 
have  called  in  queftion,  the  relation  of  the 
miracles  of  the  ^beban  Legion^  and  the  La^ 
harum^  whatever  honour  they  might  have  re* 
flefted  on  Chriftianity.  Judicious  and  dii^ 
cerning  criticifms  will  always  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  truth;  they  will  increaic  it& 
Uiftre,  either  by  throwing  it  into  its  genuine 
and  moil  brilliant  light,  or  by  feparating  it 
from  all  impure  allay, 

Bb  4  Wc 

(b)  How  many  dories  of  apparitioni,  ha?e  nfcn 
out  of  the  inventions  of  lazy,  or  felf-interefted  do- 
meftics  ?  even  amongfl  the  troops,  fuch  relations  have 
been  known  to  gain  credit,  and  abfolutely  etude  the 
vigilance,  and  difcernment  of  the  chief  officers.  It  hath 
frequently  happened  that  the  foldiers  fatigued  and  har- 
rafled  with  having  mounted  guard,  at  fome  inconvenient 
poft,  have,  at  length,  feduced  others  into  a  perfuafion 
that  it  was  haunted  by  a  fpirit,  and  fo,  concluded  the 
farce^  by  deferting  their  ilations. 
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•  Wc  (hall  not  enter  into  the  particulars  ci 
thofe  times,  which  fill  up  the  interval,  fronn 
the  death  of  Conjiantiney  to  the  dcftruftion  of 
the  Weftern  empire.  1  he  ravages  of  defpo- 
tifm,  fuperftltion,  and  war,  preyed  equally 
on  the  conquerors,  and  the  conquered.  The 
ancient  ftates  were  driven  to  the  laft  ftagc  of 
calamity.  New  nations,  or  rather  Barbarians^ 
as  yet  ferocious,  as  yet  wandering  through 
the  darknef^  of  ignorance ;  without  a  country, 
and  without  property ;  now  warriors,  and  now 
travellers  •,  at  one  moment  crowned  with  vic- 
tory, and  at  another  moment  funk  in  flaveryj 
always  agitated,  and  as  conftantly,  either 
laden  with  adverfny,  or  intoxicated  with 
flaughter,  were,  then,  more  aftonifhed  at, 
than  charmed  with  their  fuccefs.  No  cnpy- 
ment  followed  their  acquifitions,  whilft  their  - 
only  happy  hours  were  the  hours  of  viftory. 
All  the  Barbarian  princes,  except  Gen/eric^ 
fell  by  the  hands  of  one  another,  and  perilhed 
miferably. 

The  motives  for  war,  were,  at  that  period, 
the  moft  reafonable,  which  could  have  been 
fuggefted  in  its  juftification :  and  thefc  mo- 
tives were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  defence  of 
their  country  i   and  on  the  other  hand,  the 

necelEt/ 
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oefceffity  of  procuring  a  fubfillcnce,  and  the 
dcfirc  of  enjoying  an  happier  life,  within  a 
milder  climate.  But  riiis  war  became  more 
fanguinary  than  ever  •,  religion  far  from  di- 
minilhing  the  horrors  of  it,  had  only  given  a 
keener  edge  to  the  inveterate  exertions  of 
hatred  ;  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  party  ;  fo  in- 
timately was  it  blended  with  ambition,  and 
all  the  fcourges  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  a  little  fingular  that  this  sera  of 
guilt  and  madncfs  fhould  have  given  birth 
to  excellent  civil  laws. (/J  We  may  perceive, 
that  fome  of  the  wifeft  of  thole  laws  were 
inftituted  by  princes,  who  reigned  in  the 
very  midft  of  thefe' troubles,  and  whofc 
reigns  were  alfo   but  of  Ihort  duration.(it) 

When 

(i)  Valentinian  the  firil  introduced  a  toleration  z€t 
within  his  dominions ;  we  read  in  '*  I'biftoire  du  bas 
empire,"  that  this  prince,  after  having  long  meditated 
on  the  part  which  might  be  the  propereft  for  him  to 
take,  at  length,  gave  the  preference  to  the  word  part. 
This  book  hath  been  written,  ilnce  the  beginning  of 
this  centtfVy, 

(k)  Valentinian,  who  facceeded  the  emperor  Julian, 
in  February,  364,  and  died,  in  coniequence  of  the 
burfting  of  a  vein,  during  a  fit  of  paflion,  in  November 
375,  did  not  reign  quite  twelve  years.  This  prince, 
perceiving  the  fordid  habits  of  the  ambafladors  of  the 

.  Quadia 
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* 

When  the  perpetration  of  abufes  was  confined 
to  no  limits,  fuch  regulations  became  necef- 
fary.  Thus,  amidft  epidemical  dtforders^ 
the  fcience  of  phyfic  acquires  a  greater  de* 
gree  of  perfedion;  and  thus,  amongft  ai^ 
mies,  the  knowledge  of  furgery  is  rendered 
more  unerring,  and  extenfivc.  The  power 
of  the  clergy  was,  at  different  times,  made 
fubje<5t  to  particular  reftri^tions :  the  bold- 
nefs,  and  the  infolence  of  the  monks  were 
fomewhat  curbed  by  the  Cbalcedoman  coun-^ 
ciU{l)  and  the  unmarried  women  were  for- 
bidden to.  take  the  vows,  until  they  had  at. 

tained 


Qaadi,  a  people  too  poor  to  purchafe  apparel,  and  too 
unpoUfhed  to  underfland  the  propriety  of  dnk,  ndicu* 
loufly  imagined  that  their  garbs  had  been  aifoined^ 
with  an  intention  to  infult  him,  and  thus  facHficed 
his  life  to  the  violence  of  rage.  Valens,  his  brother 
and  aiTociate  in  the  empire,  had  only  reached  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  when  taking  refage  after  his 
defeat  within  a  neighbouring  houfe,  ht  was  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Goths,  who,  with  the  building,  re- 
duced the  body  of  their  enemy  to  afhes.    K. 

(/)  They  were  made  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdi^ion  of 
the  ordinary,  and  forbidden  to  intermeddle  in  civil 
affairs,  and  particularly  in  matters  relating  to  th^ 
fiaaaces.     «*  Hift.  du  bas  crap.  I.  33. 
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tained  to  the  age  of  forty. ("i^j  Each  city  wa$ 
allowed  its  tribunes,  or  protedors,  who^ 
under  the  title  of  defenforesy  undertook  ta 
plead  the  caufes  of  the  poor  and  oppreflfed 
citizens.  (»)  The  emperors,  alarmed  at  tho 
readinefs,  with  which  they  granted  favours^ 
and  privileges,  diredted  that  their  conduft 
fhould  be  fubmitced  to  the  examination  of  the 
tnagift rates,  and  commanded  thefe  lad  to  pay 
no  regard  to  their  orders,  whenfoever  they 
did  not  appear  ftrictly  conformable  to  the 
cftabliflied  laws.  But  fuch  precautions  which 
ft  ill  fubfift  amongft  the  French,  and  arc 
iifeful  under  an  abfolute  form  of  govern* 
mcnt,((?)  difcovcr  an  imperfeftion  in  the  main 

fpring 

(01)  This  law  was  inilitated  by  Majorian,  who  made 
a  ridiculoas  decree,  obliging  all  widows  who  had  no 
children,  either  to  marry  again,  or  to  give  up  the 
half  of  their  efFedls,  to  their  next  heirs,  ibid.  1.  34. 

(n)  Under  Valentinian,  and  Valens. 

(0)  An  ordinance  palTed,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  twelfth,  forbidding  the  magiftrates  to  pay  the 
leaft  regard  to  the  «•  lettres  de  juffion,"  {Utters  con- 
iaining  orders  from  the  chancellory  l^c.)  whenfoever  they 
/hould  be  found  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  public  welfare. 

With  this  edidt,  no  unpleafing  earned  of  the  fubfe- 
queat  felicity  of  his  people,   Lewis  opened  a  reign, 

which* 
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fpring  of  the  political  machine,  a  defe<5l  in 
the  conftitution.  Republics  are  ftrangers  to 
any  thing  like  this:  and  it  were  perhaps 
better  that  authority  ihould  reftrain  its  powers 
of  adminiftration,  withm  certain  bounds, 
than  that  the  difobedience  of  the  magiftrates 
(hould  be  connived  at.  The  enf>perors  alfo 
concerted  meafures,  to  render  travelling  more 
cafy.  The  roads  were  repaired-,  places  of 
accommodation  were  erefted,  at  convenient 
pittances,  afid  relays  were  always  kept  in 
readinefs,  at  the  expcnce  of  the  provinces. 

At 

■I'll  I      *  I     I  ■      11       II    1 1      II I  I  [^ 

which,  could  we  throw  a  veil  over  his  mercenary  dif- 
pofal  of  preferments,  his  unworthy  protection  of  Alex- 
ander the  fkxthi  the  woril  Pope,  and  the  worft  man, 
and  his  defertion  of  his  allies,  the  Swifs,  approached 
nearer  than  moft  other  reigns  to  the  government  of  an 
excellent  father,  over  his  fortunate  children.  In  fpitc 
of  fdme  difagreeable  Ihades,  his  pidure,  as  drawn  by 
the  rough  pencil  of  Saint  Gelais^  is  certainly  a  jufl  re- 
feroblance.  *'  line  courut  oncques  du  regnt  it  nuldes  aw 
tresfi  hgu  Urns  quUl  a  fait  durant  Ufan,^^  It  is  fcarccly 
poiTible  for  an  Engliihman,  who  perceives  even  in  a 
rival  ftate  fuch  multitudes  deferving  of  a  better  lot,  to 
cloie  this  note,  before  he  hath  remarked,  with  equal 
indignation  and  concern,  that  had  the  ordinance  of 
Lewis  fubfifled  in  its  full  force,  during  the  prefent  pe^ 
nod,  every  Uttre  dejujjion  would  have  proved  as  infig^ 
nifioant,  as  are  the  murmurs  of  the  meaneH  peafan^ 
who  languiihes  under  its  opprcflions.     K. 
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At  this  period,  mankind  had  no  idea  of 
the  very  interefting  fcience  of  finances  and 
commerce.  The  neceffity  of  erefting  an  im- 
paffable  wall,  around  the  frontiers,  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  national  fpecies,  through 
foreign  countries,  was,  then,  univerfally  af- 
fent^d  to :  and  this  opinion  hath  prevailed, 
even  till  within  thefe  fifty  years,  Confiantius 
proclaimed  a  law,  declaring  that  commerce 
fhould  be  carried  on,  folely,  by  barter.  It 
provided  that  all  foreign  negociators,  on 
their  arrival,  within  the  empire,  fhould  be 
obliged  to  declare  what  fums  of  money,  they 
brought  with  them,  in  order  that  means 
might  be  taken  to  prevent  them,  from  adding 
to  thofe  fums,  previous  to  their  return.  The 
fame  law  prohibited  an  exchange  of  the  money 
of  the  empire,  for  the  money  of  any  other 
nation.  It  was  not,  at.^that  time,  known 
that  merchandize  can  cdmmand  fpecies,  and 
that  without  liberty,  neither  commerce,  nor 
riches  can  exift. 

As  to  the  Barbarians >i  no  fooner  did  they 
acquire  a  degree  of  (lability,  before  they 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  a  neceflary  le- 
giOation.  They  feem  to  have  fucceeded  even 
better  than  the  emperors,  whofe  too  compli- 
cated 
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cated  laws  were  (bmewhat  infefted  with  the 
fubtlety  of  the  Greeks.  The  Tbeedmcian 
code  was  during  a  long  time  in  force,  in 
Spain,  and  it  may,  in  part,  be  difcovered  in 
the  capitulars  of  Charlemagne.  But  this  is  a 
fubjeft,  on.  which  we  muft  expatiate  more 
largely,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  chap* 
ters,  where  fociety  will  alTume  a  different  af- 
peft,  and  where  we  (hall  find  a  new  order  of 
things,  a  new  political^  and  moral  fyftem. 
In  faft,  the  very  expreffion,  fiodal  law^  of 
itfelf  fufficiently  announces  the  greateft  revo- 
lution, which  hath  ever  been  eflfefted  upon 
earth,  and  at  once  reveals  to  us  the  fcources 
of  all  modern  governments.  It  is  time,  there- 
fore, that  we  take  our  leave  of  this  celebrated 
people,  to  whofe  fway  the  univerfe  fubmitted 
and  whofe  ftate  we  have  prefumed  to  make 
the  fubjed  of  our  obfervations.  After  having 
itcn  them  laborioiSfly  extend  themfelves 
through  the  little  territory  of  the  Rcmagna, 
free  themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  kings,  re- 
duce nations  under  their  own  yoke,  become 
intoxicated  with  glory  and  fuccefs,  fall  into 
that  imbecility  which  fucceeds  a  delirium, 
then,  wear  frefli  chains,  grow  fhortly  more 
mean,    and    abje<5V,    than   they  were  once 

haughty, 
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haughty^  and  oftentatious ;  and,  to  fill  up 
the  meafure  of  infamy,  yield  to  Barbarians^ 
the  empire  of  arms,  and  to  effeminate  Greeks^ 
the  empire  of  opinion,  we,  at  length,  find 
them,  fubmitting  to  the  power  of  a  Gvfh^ 
and  an  HeruUan.{p) 

Before  we  turn  our  eyes  afide  from  this 
prodigious  ruin,  we  mud  lament,  not  that 
fuch  a  ferics  of  good  fortune  fhould  have 
been  eclipfed,  to  leave  behind  it,  only  the 
moft  HJclancholy  traces  j  but  that  a  period  of 
near  twelve  centuries  affords  no  lera,  at 
which  fo  powerful  a  nation  hath  attempted  to 
clofe  the  wounds  of  humanity,  by  chcrilhing 
the  exiftence  of  public  welfare  and  prot 
pcrity.  We  are  not  apprchcnfive  of  aflerting, 
that  all  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  the 
Roman  empire,  cannot,  to  a  philofopher,  be 
worth  the  times,  which  have  ekpfed  in  En^ 
gland,  from  the  revolution,  to  the'  prefent 
period  j  but  of  this,  we  muft  treat  more 
fully  in  the  courfe  of  our  work.  We  fhall^ 
however,  obferve,  that  as  in  the  celeftial  re- 
volutions, the  planets  are  confined  to  their 
particular  motions,  (b,  in  political  revolutionsy 

the 

(p)  Odoaccr^  and  Thcodoric. 
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the  capitals,  the  great  cities  are  fubjed,  allbi 
to  their  dcftiny,  their  peculiar  fortuncj  which 
cither  accelerates,  or  retards  their  deftruftion» 
which  either  overthrows,  or  fupports  them. 
But  farther ;  this  particular  chain  of  circum- 
fiances  is,  according  to  all  appearance,  more 
frequently  advantageous,  than  detrimental  to 
them.  Experience  proves  that,  during  thole 
unhappy  times,  when  military  defpotifm  rofe 
upon  the  wreck  of  government,  the  great 
cities  always  maintained  a  kind  of  liberty. 
Thereafonis,  becaufe,  however  fpecious  the 
malk  which  policy  may  have  afiumed,  force 
alone  preferves  the  privilege  of  governing  ; 
becaufe  a  great  number  of  men,  ftridly 
united,  become  refpeftable  -,  and  becaufe  the 
multitude,  or  common  people  are  always  to 
be  dreaded ;  efpecially,  when  deprived  of  rc- 
prefentatives,  and  protcdtors,  they  exprefe 
their  meaning  only  by  tumultuous  (bouts, 
and  aft  but  by  fome  fudden,  and  wild  affault. 
Even  Rome  was  not  reduced  to  this  laft  ftagc 
of  power.  She  always  enjoyed  the  fame  order 
of  magiftrates  j  and  the  credit  of  names,  is 
to  a  degenerated  people,  what  the  credit  of 
the  magiRracy  itfclf,  is  to  a  vertuous  people. 
Some  remains  of  Ariftocracy  maintained  their 

ground. 
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ground,  in  this  metropolis  of  the  world  j  and 
to  the(e  remains  Paganifm  was  conftantly  at* 
tached  ^  all  which  fully  confirms  what  hath 
been  before  advanced,  relative  to  the  union 
of  this  religion,  with  'the  Roman  ariftocracy. 
The  Symmacbi  and  the  Pretextati  revived  the 
memory  of  Cato^  and  of  Cincinnatus.  As  to 
the  people,  if  they  retained  the  Icaft  traces  of 
their  ancient  liberty,  they  were  vifible  in  the 
indifference  with  which  they  frequently  treat- 
ed the  moft  forniidable  cmpfcrors.  The  diC- 
guft,  which  the  furious  Dioclefian  conceived 
at  their  behaviour,  is  well  known.  When 
Conjlantius^  all  covered  with  the  blood  of  his 
fubjefts,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Romiy 
low  tauntings,  and  ridiculous  jells  were,  ac« 
cording  to  the  ancient  cuftom,  levelled  *at 
him,  with  impunity.  This  fplendid  city  was 
yet  filled  with  riches,  when  the  Barbarians 
pillaged  it,  for  the  firft  time.  Several  authors 
affert,  that  many  citizens  were  in  pofleflion 
of  a  revenue  of  above  four  millions;  and 
that  fuch  as  were  worth  no  more  than  a  mil- 
lion,  or  a  million  and  an  half,  were  placed 
only  in  the  fccond  clafs  of  citizens.  Thefe 
indolent  and  opulent  men  imagined  that  the 
enjoyment  of  plcafure  was  the  fole  end  of 
Vol.  I.  C  c  their 
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their  creation  •,  and  were  contented  to  remalir 
as  idle  fpcftators  of  the  events  of  war,  as 
they  were  of  the  events  of  the  Circus;    with 
this  difference  only;  that  In  thefe  laft  events, 
they  fccmed  to  feel  themfelves  moreintereftcd. 
Even  the  emperors  had,  during  a  long  time, 
accuftomed  them  to  this  luxurious  efleminacy. 
/  go  (faid  Aurelius  to  them,   in  one  of  his 
edifts)  to  fight  the  enenr^ :  and  I  will  take  care 
that  the  Romans  Jhall  not  fuffer  the  Jligbtefi  un- 
eaftnejs.     Attend  to  your  games.    Frequent  your 
Circus.     It  is  our  part  to  conduit  the  public 
huftnefs.    But  youjhould  he  entirely  devoted  to 
pleafure.(q)    It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  in  the 
midft  of  fo  much  luxury,   and^ effeminacy, 
the  public  morals  were  daily  degenerating. 
Petronius  and  Lucian  have  made  us  faffici« 
ently  acquainted  with    the  parade  and  ex- 
travagance, peculiar  to   the  entertainments, 
which  were  given  in  their  times:  but  as  Am-' 
mianus  Marcellinus  hath   taken  the  pains  to 
dcfcribe^the  manners  of  the  Romans,  during 
a  lefs  diftant  period,    namely,    the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  the  reader  will,  probably,  be 

pleafed 

■  I  ■       I     !■        ■  .  ■ I  ■        ■      ■  Ai 

iq)  £go  efHciam  ne  fit  aliqua  follicitudo  Romana. 
Vacate  ludis,  vacate  Circenfibus ;  nos  pablicae  ncccf- 
iitates  tcncant,  vos  occupcnt  voluptaccs.   ( Vopifcus.) 
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pleafed  if  we  prefent  him  with  the  whole 
paflage,  as  related  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  the 
fourteenth  book. 

Wereyou^  on  your  arrival  at  Rome^  to  be  rn- 
traduced^  as  a  reputable  foreigner^  to  an  opulent^ 
cr  in  other  wor4s^  a  very  ofteniatious  man,  your 
jirfi  reception  would  be  accompanied  with  every 
mark  of  politenefs\    after  having  been  over^ 
powered  by  quejlicns^    to  which  it  will  be  the 
moft  frequently  neceffaty  to  anfwer^.  by  relating 
fome  extravagant  JiorieSy  you  will  become  ajio- 
nijbed  to  find^  that  a  per  [on  of  fuch  diflin£lion^ 
Jhould  treat  a  Jiinple  individual   with  fo    re- 
fpeSfid  an  attention :  nay^  you  will  even  be  ready 
to  condemn  yourfelf  for  not  having  vijited  fo 
charming  a  city^  ten  years  fooner.     But  if^  en-^ 
couraged  by  this  obliging  welcome^  youfhould  re^ 
turn  on  the  morrow^  to  pay  your  compliments^ 
a  Jiranger^  dropped  from  the  clouds ^  could  not 
be  more  flared  at.    IVho  is  he  ?  andj  whence 
comes  he?  would  be  circulated  in  ill-bred  whif- 
pers    round  the  room.    At  lengthy    however^ 
you  will  attain  to  the  honour  of  being  known^ 
and  admitted  on  a  familiar  footing  \  but  yet ^  if^ 
after  three  years  of  affiduous  attendance,  you 
were  to  abfent  yourfelf  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
Cc  2  timey 
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timej  you  would  not^  on  your  return^  be  either 
ajked  bow  you  bad  been  employed,  or  even  told 
that  the  lofs  of  your  company  was  perceived.  Tbis 
aifurdity  is  carried  Jlill  farther ,  for,  previous 
to  the  giving  of  tbofe  entertainments,  which  are 
fo  long^  and  fo  detrimental  to  health,,  it  is  a 
matter  of  tedious  deliberation,  whether,  exclu- 
Jive  offuch  guejls,  as  are  entitled  to  invitations y 
any  Jir angers  Jhall  alfo  be  ajkedi  and  if,  ^after 
a  full  bearing,  and  on  mature  refle£licn,  this 
point  be  carried  in  the  affirmative,  then  the 
great  adepts  in  all  the  laws  of  public  games, 
who  never  fail  to  mount  guard  at  the  boufes  of 
the  charioteers  belonging  to  the  Circus,  or  perfons 
the  mojl  inJiruSed  in  the  fcience,  and  the  tricks 
of  play,  are  the  only  fir  angers  deftined  to  be  ai^ 
mitted.  As  to  the  men  of  learning,  and  vertue, 
they  are  fhunned,  as  the  tirefome  and  ufelefs 
difturbers  of  feftive  mirth:  nor  doth  it  once 
employ  their  thoughts  that  the  Nomenclatores^ 
accufiomed  to  fell  the  favours  of  their  mafters, 
take  care  to  invite  to  the  feafi,  and  the  difiribu- 
tions,  only  the  moft  cbfcun  and  inferiour  indivi- 
duals, from  whom  they  can  extort  mere,  money, 
than  from  the  others.  Ifhallpafs  Jlightly  over 
that  fumptuous  profufton,  in  their  entertain- 
ments, and  particularly  tbofe  voluptuous  reftnc-^ 

ments 
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ments  lately  introduced^  to  take  notice  of  the 
ridiculous  cavalcades-^  attending  on  ouroftenta- 
tious^  rich  men^  who  amuftng  tbemfehes  with 
running  poft^  up  and  down  the  JireetSy  at  the 
rijk  of  breaking  their  necksy  on  the  pavement^ 
are  followed  by  fucb  a  numerous  train  ofdomefiics^ 
that  J  to  borrow  the  exprejjion  of  a  comic  writer^ 
they  do  not  even  leave  the  fool  behind^  to  keep 
boufei  however  abfurd  this  diverjion  he^  the 
very  matrons  are  not  afhamed  to  follow  it^  hut 
hurry  through  every  quarter  of  the  town^  in  open 
litters.  In  thefe  pompous  procej/ions,  nothing  is 
neglelledy  and  as  the  expert  general^  who  mar- 
Jhals  his  army^  in  a  proper  order  of  battle^ 
places  his  heavy  infantry  in  the  front  line^  his 
light  infantry  in  the  fecond  line^  and  his  how^ 
men  in  the  rear^  fo  the  majier  of  the  ceremonies^ 
bearing  a  wand  in  his  handj  Jingles  out  alltbofe 
who  are  to  have  the  honour  of  walking  before 
the  triumphal  car^  and  conjiantly  obliges  the 
black  troop  of  cooks,  fcullions^  ^c.  to  fall  back 
into  the  hinder  ranks.  Thefe^  again^  are  foU 
lowed  by  the  remaining  number  of  footmen,  and 
by  the  Commenfalcs :  the  procejjion  is  then  clofed 
by  the  eunuchs^  a  deformed  multitude^  who 
teach  us  to  execrate  the  memory  of  Semiramis, 
that  barbarous  queen^  wha^  frji  violating  the 

laws 
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Jaws  of  nature^  filkd  this  tender^  hut  ifrprt^ 
dent  mother^  with  regret,  for  having  too  early 
/bewHy  in  the  generations  which  were  fcarce 
hegutt,  the  hope  of  future  generations.    In  fuch* 
a  ftate  of  manners,  it  will  eaftly  be  fuppofed^ 
that  the  few  houfes,  in  which  thefciences  were 
formerly  cultivated,  are  now  'only  the  receptacles 
of  vain  and  frivolous  pleafures :  fo  that  in  the 
place  of  orators,   and  philofophersj  nothing  is 
beard  from  morning  till  night,  except  the  found 
§f  flutes,  and  the  airs  of  the  muficians.    As  to 
the  libraries,  they  are  more  ftiut  uf  and  more 
abandoned  than  the  fepulchres:  dances,  accom-^ 
panied  by  wind  injiruments  are  fubfiituted  in  their 
room :  nay,  to  fo  fbameful  a  length  have  theft 
indignities  been  carried,  that  when  the  famine 
bad  rendered  it  neceffary,  to  fend  all  foreigners 
cut  of  the  city,  the  law  was  rigoroufy  put  in 
execution  againji  every  one  of  tbofe  ufeful  men^ 
who  were  the  infiruScrs  in  liberal  arts ;  whilfi 
mimics,  ft  age  players,  and  even  three  tbcufani 
female  dancers,  with  their  whole  band  of  mu- 
^cians  and  fingers,   were  fuffered   to  remain 
within  the  capital,     JVberefoever  you  turn  your 
eyes,  you  will,-  alfo,  perceive  the  women  painted,, 
and  ridiculoufty  drejfed ;  tbefe  tire  you  more  by 
ibeir  continual  dancing,  than  they  fatigue  them- 

felvcs  i 
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fihes'y  and  ibefcj  bad  tbey  been  married  t$ 
honeji  men^  migbt  have  fupplied  ibe  ft  ate  toitb 
'  an  )ifeful  army  of  citizens.  Rome  was  once 
afure  afylum  to  every  individual^  who  intro* 
ducedtbearts  and  induftry^  butnoWy  afooKJh 
<ind  unaccountable  vanity  efteems  every  tbing 
vilcy  and  abjeSl^  which  comes  jrom  beyond  the 
Pomscrium.  Imuft^  however ^  except  the  tm^ 
married  men^  andfucb  as  have  no  heirs,  ^befe 
are  loaden  with  rejpeil  and  cofnplaifance^  al- 
though another  felfijh  refinement  makes  us  avoid 
even  the  tendereft  duties  of  humanity ;  for  the 
moft  terrible  difeafes^  raging  within  this  capital 
of  the  worldy  have  occaftoned  aftrill  prohibition 
of  the  leaft  communication  with  thofe  unhappy 
wretches^  who  are  infeSed  with  them :  and  it 
is  now  cnftomary^  not  only  to  think  it  fufficient^ 
^iffome  domeftics  be  fent  to  tbefe-perfons^  to  en- 
quire of  them  any  particular  newSy  but  to  oblige 
the  meffenger  to  go  through  long  ablutions  before 
he  can  be  admitted^  to  deliver  the  anfwer. 
How  delicate  tbefe  men  are !  andyet^  if  you  in- 
viu  them  to  afeaft^  or  offer  them  money ^  tbey 
^illrun  foryouy  even  to  Spolecum.  Such  are 
the  manners  of  the  nobility :  as  to  the  common 
people^  they  generally  fpend  the  night  in  drinking 
houfes^    or  even  in  the  theatres^  under  tbofe 

.    booths. 
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booths^  the  invention  of  which  we  owe  to  Ca- 
tulus,  wbofirji  introduced  at  Rome  thefefar^ 
fetched  commodities^  which  might  better  have 
become  C2Lp\}2Ly  than  the  city  of  Romulus.  Af«/- 
titudes  are  intoxicated  with  a  paj/ion  for  gaming. 
Others  expofe  themfelvesy  during  whole  days^ 
to  the  heat  J  and  the  rain^  to  be  the,  umpires 
amongjl  the  chariot eersy  and  decide  on  the  events 
cfthe  Circus.  Amidji  fuch  frivolous  engagements^ 
is  it  pofftble  that  the  Romans  can  ever  be  reafon- 
ably  employed?  i^c.  &fr. 


End  op  the  First  Volume^ 
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SicTtON  I.  CiiAPtst  I.  p«ge  3^.  line  7»  ThcA 
pjramids^  in  Y«ia  intemkid  10  cfcftpe  tke  cag«  of  te<W 
tfc  nanr  acnldcring  into  vain,  **  When  the  a«imckm 
of  SgXfA  creded  fuoh  ftupf ndoas  mtfles^  for  00  odiot 
nfc  bttt  to  MGord  thoir  namn^  d^y  little  AiijpcAod 
tkac  n  weed  growing  hy^  the  Nile  wo«kl  one  da^  btf 
eonYerte4  iaco  mef*  4i«r«hle  regies**  e^  ^Qte*  then 
aqtwrries  offlMrhle*  and  gr^nite.^  I  am  indehMft  ib« 
ikis  len^rh  to  Mr«  Horace  Walpoie,  ope  ofthofcwH 
cosimoo  writers  in  wbofe  handa  the  pen  oS  hjftorjr 
aianfea  the  in^inatiatt}  whilft  it  enltghtens  the  nnder-t 
ftUNUng. 

Section  I.  QnAfrnt  IT.  page  54.  not^  rO^ 
'*  Diadortts  Siculi^s  affigps  three  milliODs  of  inhaM(ant| 
to  Eeypt ;  a  fmail  number  ;  but  then  he  makes  chef 
nnmner  of  their  eitieo  amount  to  eighteen  thoafand : 
an  eridevit  eontradlAion.**  8ee  Hame^  eflay  on  tho 
popnloufnefs  of  aaeient  nations,  vol.  2.  8ve.  p.  224. 

Section  L  CnaeTfia  It  page  57.  note^/^.  Ifli^tter 
myfirlf  ^«t  tl^e  reader  who  bath  no  ppportiMiity  of  cq9*>! 
fiilting  tHe  v/orks  of  that  celebrated  political  arithme^r 
tkij^^  ^ir  WilUam  Pctt^r.  wiU  not  think  me  trcTf 
pa^mg  upon  his  time,  whilA  I  prefent  him  with  a  qi^^ii 
t^tiqn,  the  fingularity  qf  which  may  atone  for  ita  length. 
'*  He^,  t  beg  leave,  among  the  feveral  ipatccrs  which 
I  intepd  for  ferious,  to_inieiipofe  a^  j[ocular,  an4  perhaps 
wbiuUica}  digre$on»  and  whiich  I  indeed  dcfire  men  t^ 
look  upoa  T^xhist  a^  a  dream,  ct  rcfverie,  than  a  raii-r 
oaal  proportion,  the  wbicb  is»  that  if  all  the  moveaUes* 
am)  pMple  of  Ireland*  and  of  the  bigbUnds  of  SeotUuxd* 
were  traniported  into  thejreR  of  Gre^t  Brit^in^  that; 
then  the  kmg^  and  hi$  fuhjefls  would  thereby  become 
more  rich,  and  ftrong,  both  oifcniivcly,  and  defcnfivcly, 
thaa  now  they  arc." 

a  "It 


'^  It  is  true  that  I  have  heard  many  wife  men  Czf 
wheta  they  were  bcwailing'^the  vaft  loSbs  of  the  Engllfii 
ih'  preventing,  arid  fuppreiling  rebellions  in  Ireland* 
and  confidering  how  little  profit  hath  returned  either 
to  the  king»  or  fubjeds  of  England,  for  their  £re 
hundred  yean  doing,  or  fuffering  in  that  country.  I 
fa^,  rhavt  heard  wife  men,  infuch  their  melancolies, 
wifh  that  the  people  of  Ireland  being  faved,  that  iHand 
were  funk  under  water.  Now,  it  troubles  me  that  the 
diArmper  of  my  own  mind  in  this  point,  carries  me  to 
dreaih  that  the  benefit  of  thofe  wifhes  may  be  obtained 
pndically,  'without  finking  that  vaft  mountainous 
>(land  under  water>  which  I  take  to  be  fomewhat  dif* 
ficttlt;  for  although  Dutch  engineers  may  drain  its 
bog»,  yet  I  know  no  artifts  that  could  fink  its  moon- 
taint.  If  ingenious,  and  learned  men,  amongft  whom 
I  reckon  fir  Thomas  More,  and  Des-Cartes,  have  dif- 
pnted  that  we,  who  think  ourfelves  waking,  are,  or 
may  be  really  in  a  dream ;  and  fince  the  greateft  ab« 
furdities  of  dreams  are  but  a  prepofterous,  and  tumnl*- 
tuary  contexture  of  realities,  I  will  crave  the  nmbrm 
of  thefe  great  .men  lad  named,  to  fay  ibmething  K>t 
this  wild  conception,  with  fubmiffion  to  the  better  judg* 
ment  of  all  thofe  that  can  prove  themlelves  awake." 

<*  If  there  were  but  one  man  Uvi|ig  in  Englandt 
then  the  benefit  of  the  whole  territory  could  be  but  the 
livelihood  of  that  one  man:  but  if  another  man.wero 
added,  the  rent,  or  benefit  of  the  fame  would  be  double, 
if  two,  triple.;  and  fo  fcrward  until  fb  many  men  were 
planted  in  it,  as  the  whole  territory  could  afibrd  food 
Unto :  For  if  a  man  would  know  what  any  land  is 
worth,  the  true,  and  natural  queftion  mud  be,  how 
ihany  men  are  there  to  be  fed  f  but  to  fpeak  more 
praflicaliy,  land  of, the  fame  quantity,  and  quality 
itt  England  is  generally  worth  four,  or  five  times  as 
much  as  iti  Ireland,  and  but  -}  or  ^  of  what  it  is  worth 
in  Holland;  becaufe  England  is  four  or  Bve  times 
better  peopled  than  Ireland,  and  but  -J-  fo  well  as  Hol- 
land: And  moreover,  where  the  rent  of  land  is  ad- 
vanced by  reafon  of  a  multitude  of  people,  there  the 
number  of  years  purchafc,  for  which  the  inheritance 
may  be  fold,  is  alfo  advanced,  though  perhaps  not  in 
the  very  fame  proportion-;  for  20s,  ptr  annum  in  Ire- 
land 
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\^i  May  be  worth  but  81.  and  in  Englabd,  where  titles 
are  very  Aire,  above  20I.   in  Holland,  above  3 61." 

I  fuppofe  that  in  Ireland,  knd  the  Highlands  in  Scot- 
land, there  may  be  about  iScoooo  people^  o^  about  {• 
part  'of  what  is  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Wherefore 
the  firft  quedion  Nvill  be  whether  England,  Wales,  and 
the  lowlands  t)f  Scotland  cannot  afford  Food,  that  is  to 
fay,  trofn,  fith-,  flefti,  and  fowl  to  f  part  mort  people 
than  are  at  prfefent.  planted  upon  it,  with  thd  fame 
labour  that  the  faid  f  part  do  now  take  where  they  axe  } 
for  if  {o,  then  what  is  propouilded,  is  naturally  pof* 
fible.  2.  It  is  to  be  enquired  what  the  valVie  of  the  im- 
moveables which  upon  luch  removal  mufl  be  lefl  behind^ 
are  worth  ?  for  if  they  be  worth  lefs  than  the  advance- 
ment of  the  piice  of  land  in  England  will  amo^int  unto^ 
then  the  propofal  is  to  be  confidered.  t.  If  t|ie  der 
ferted  lands,  and  the  immoveables  left  behind  upoa^ 
them  may  be  fold  for  money,  or  if  no  other  nation 
ihall  dare  middle  with  them,  without  pavibg  well  for 
them  :  and  if  the  nation  who  (hall  be  admitted  ihall  be 
lefs  able  to  prejudice,  atid  annoy  the  tranfplahtees  intd 
England,  than  before;  then  I  conceive  that  the  whole 
propofal  will  b^  a  pltafant,  and  a  profitable  dream 
indeed. 

•*  As  to  the  firfk  point,  whether  England,  and  the 
lowlands  of  Stotland  can  maintain  -^  part  more  people 
than  thty  now  do,  that  is  to  fay,  nine  millions  of  fouls 
in  all  ?  A>r  anfwer  thereunto,  I  firfl  fay  that  tht^  f^id 
territories  of  England,  and  the  lowlands  of  Scdtland 
contain  about  j6  millions  of  acres,  th^tis  four  acrei 
for  every  head,  man,  woman,  and  child;  but  the 
United  provinces  do  not  allow  above  i  acre  and  i ;  and 
England  itfelf  rcfcJnding* -Wales>  hath  but  3  acres  to 
every  head,  according  to  the  prefent  flate  of  tillage,' 
and  hufhandry.  Now,  *  if  we  confider  that  England 
having  but  thnee  acres  to  every  head  as  afore  faid,  doth  Co 
abound  in  victuals,  as  that  it  makcth  laws  againll;  the 
importation  of  cattle,  flcfh,  and  fi(h,  from  ajbroad  ; 
and  that  the  draining  of  fens;  improving  of  forefls,  in- 
cloiing  of  commons,  fowing  of  Saint>foin  and  dover- 
grafs  be  grumbled  againft  by  landlords,  as  the  way  to 
depreis  the  price  of  visuals,  \hcn  it  plainly  fqliows 
that  lefs  than  three  acres  improved  as  it  may  be;  wilt 
jerve  the  turn,  and  confequently  that  four  will  fulfice 
a  2  abun- 
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tVund^i^lf  •  I  conld  bne  fn  4pwi  the  voqr  nomUr 
of  aores  that  would  bf4r  brood*  9ad  drink  corii^  to- 
gether with  fefiiy  buttSTt  4n4  (heefe^  fufficicnt  t» 
vii^u^l  9  miiUioits  of  pcrfepsi  a$  th<qr  vc  viftqglle4  is 
fhipsA  9U)d  renltr  famxUeii  b«t  ihall  only  fev  in  ge- 
neral thai  twUve  'iqU1|0II8  of  actca,  vb*f  of  tkirt)t-fix 
)ph|ion>  witlio  itf  fuppofing  th»t  cqdu^  fruits*. Iwlt 
and  filh*  and  the  oi-dioar/  yroiit  of  liwd<  tim  ifOP 
inin^j  s^nci  woody  vrguU  piece  «Lp  ^y  defe^that  ouy 
tic  feared.''    * 

*<  /)y^  to  the  <e(09d»  I  fay  th»t  the  l^md,  ?ad  hoo^M  ia 
lydaodi  mi  the  HighUiids  of  Scotlimd*  «A  thf  prdent 
taiarhet  r^tfc^  a|e  ooc  wprth  ^  milUoipy  of  iioaey  ^  nor 
^yould  the  aftua)  ^h v^e  of  mfth>ns  the  tnu^fplaa^^^ 
propoft4«  am9MAt  to  4  milli^s  viores  b  then  the 
tayelMon  will  be>  vthetht^  the  beiie£t  expelled  from 
this  tfanfipljinf^tioo  ipriU  exceed  1^  milliqiMu"  **  T» 
tirhic]^  I  fay  thai  the  advantage  wiU  Dfobjihly  be  oev 
4  tipe?  ih^  laft  me»^ed  fum^  as  mm  69360000L 
For  if  the  kxK  of  aU  £ojKlandi  a&d  Walfes,  and  the 
towIaQd9  of  ScotUiAd  be  9bm%  9  <ilUjio^  per  annofn* 
$nd  if  the  ^ih  pm  of  the  people  be  (t^pi^d4ed  vai^ 
thf  pfe^  iBbahitanM  of  thofeoooiuric^iii  jl^n  thereat 
'will  amoant  unto  io»8oOyOOol.  and  the'kiamber  of 
vfart  pjirohnie  viil  dfe  ftom  i?fi  tt>  4  ^Qre*  which  is  si. 
$6  $9  the  )mid  wh^f  h  13  Dpw  WicirtH  biit  9  mllioM  per 
eff.n«9^  at  17 i  yeacs  por^ha^^^  ^hu^g  '17  miUioBi 
a^^  i#  ^Ul  ihe«  be  worth  loSoiooopt  aa  ai  years  puj^ 
^hA$^  yit|.  aafi.SoQoqcd.  that  ia  69f3ooo«oU  jboK 
{^a^  n  was  before." 

«  Aiid  if  ao]^  prj^ce  willing  to  enbigfc  h^  tesntoriesi 
wiU  givoany  thuig  move  than  6^  lai^lioDat  or  half  the 
preiTeot  v^ue  Spt  the  faid  reiinquiihed  laqda»  which  are 
eftimatej  to  be  worth  13  mrUioQs,  dken  the  Whok  profit 
l^^l  be  above  7;,3oo,6ojoL.or  above  fonr  thtm  th«  lofij 
a9  the  fa^c  was  abpve  computed^  B^l  if  9Mf  iQaii 
Audi  obJc{i  that  ix  will  be  daogerova  onto  (ngland^ 
that  Ireland  ihould  be  in  the  ha^os  of  s(ny  other  oatioo* 
i  aufwer  in  Oiort*  that  t^at  nation^  H;hiwv«r  fkdld  pur* 
chaf<i  iti  being  divided  by  means  of  the  &M  purchaft* 
jhaU  opt;  be  norp  able  to  40007  Eoglaod»  than  now  in 
its  u/^ited  condition:  norts  Ireland  searec  {^ngl^nd^ 
ihaj^  Cjg^n^CA  01;  Flanders^. 

•*Now 
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<«  N«w  if  sny  Aan  (hall  ^dii«  a  ttoi^  tfoat  •kfim/^ 
t]On>  kowi  Ottd  by  what  mtans  tiMft  Htiti  df  lilh4»  Qidl 
rifa  by  tbsl  ckfer  cokabitatiM  of  p^^  abav#  A^ 
cribcd  f  I  ao^Wtr,  thai  the  advattO^  nW  aril!  kl 
tranfpkdnng  abbdt  i8ooote  P^oflU  (Mn  tiM  ^o^i 
mhi  mifefabtt  trade  »f  haibttMlryft  to  mora  baaifldil 
kaadkraAs  i  ht  arheft  the  ra|p«raKidlti4ii  il  UhMi  4 
^ery  little  addmon  of  haftlhdty  lb  tbfe  filiAd  IftAds  will 
|)r^Qcaf  more  of  f3od»  and  toafti[tfMit^  that  id^^ 
tioaal  Kaadi.  eatnibg  bot  j|os«  ^  aMilto,  {ti  fht)^ 
laay  vary  w^l  do^  Kay  to  SI.  |i^  lUinaifl}  at  fi»Ai«  ollieif 
«nuie,  the  futtertttcnitklki  ^i^ill  be  abo^te  ),6dcOc<3l.  )^i^ 
Mnam,  whidi  at  20  yeairi  p«r*baft|  is  ^6  mUHM^i 
Moreoveri  aa  the  inhabitants  of  ciiiast  and  tiM^od^ 
fpend  more  commodities^  and  make  greater,  coafoiip- 
tions  tlvio  thole  who  live'  in  wild,^  thin-pcopkd  coona 
tries ;  fo  when  England  (hall  be  thicker  peopled  iii.ike 
fame  manner  above  de^cribedi  the  very  fome  people 
ihall  then  Ipend  iiiore»  than  when  they  livcJl  liliott  ior* 
didly,  and  ftiore  inorbandyt  and  farther  aTonderw  an4 
more  out  of  ii^t.  ob^rvation^  aad  emoUtion  of  each 
other;  every  man  ckftring  to  put  on  better  ap|»afel. 
when  he  appear^  in  co^ipaay,  tban  wbei;^  h^  iiaa  Qo  oe* 
cafion  to  t^  {eecu*^ 

V I  fimhti  add  tluit  Ae  tharge  «f  die  golrefMicMi 
civilr  laiUttory^  and  ecclefiailkal  wo«Id  bt  more  chail}r^ 
itifei  and  effcan at  in  thll  eofeditieik  ef  dofrr  cebaifhl^ 
$iaa»  Aan  ocberwtfe,  ar  not  only  i^afon,  fant  ihe  ex»^ 
urople  Of  tke  Umtdi  provtoced  doth  demoatoiMHi'* 

With  WhafC  jn^U  Stf  Wllliim  dHMr  ihefi^  oUbt^ 
tknii  fiN>ter  the  cOnipS^Aioti  of  a#aiM^  itiwafdt  tlrt  zMk 
^  the  lift  c^htory^  ziA  whether  tb^  can  itt  any  ntannet 
be  ap^Hcabte  to  th«  pr#r<iat  (ifliei,  the  ifkttflHgent  po. 
ticician  mnft  defarjaij#« 

Section  I.  CHAPxaaV,  Page  151.  Note^tfj  Tho 
eomitienfarits  on  Pdlybius  txt  txhph  teHtttidiHes  Of  the 
miliraty  ejtp^ience  of  the  chetalkf  de  Folard,  an  srbte 
apd  intrepid  officer.  He  had  the  honour  of  hiftf  d6ting 
Ms<^ihil  de  8axe«  and  fie^uestfy  fbretcAd  the  hsftre 
which  fo  partkalarly  ditlbgaiflied  thd  x^r  years  of 
that  hero.  Such  a  pu^il  k  the  hsd  p^egyiic  on  ih# 
mtAer.  The  materials  of  his  work  are  more  aKoetttat* 
Chan  the  form,  inio  which  they  ard  cluown,  ia  pleafing* 


(    i    > 
Tjtfillikir.Qi^Ugeiits  the  (efl^^oosare  toodeu^faed* 
4^jl^^  d^iyt^n^.oft^n  Ipng  ^nd  oeedkfs^      Ye;  hia 
ulenC4  were  »$  eminent  as  his.  vertues.    It  is  a  melan- 
choly ciipCimllai^e,    th^t  integrity   and    knowledge* 
^jliich  (hould  be  the  rooil  invincible  iecarities  againd 
^^  fibror^ities  olr<  fupeiilitio^,;  are  not  conilantly   &(- 
iici^t  to  gpard  ms  from  it«    Folard  enlifted  amcng^ 
the  parcifans  for  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  in  Paris,  and 
therefore,  the  cardinal  de  Fleury»  who.perfecoted,  when 
he.  ihoiHd  bfive  pUi^dt    prevented  his  advancemem, 
Xh?  other  :Work$  of  ^is  writer  ve  *'  Nouvelles  de« 
couvertes  fur  la-guerreJ*     **  Traite  de  la  defenfe  de^ 
places,".   V-1>ait6  du  meiier  de  Parufan,"    He  died 
at  Avignon  iif,i75i. 

«  Section  r.  C6nciafipnofthc  fifth  chapter.  nottf/J, 
Paulas  ^mtlins  addreffed  the, Romans  in  wards  to  this 
cSh&.  -'  *'  The  conviction  that  fach  an  honour  was 
nebefikry  ipiny  views,  induced  ftie  to  fblUcit  the  ele> 
vation  to  ttiy  firft  confulfhip:  that  I  am  again  chofen 
to  £1>  this  important  ft&tion,  mufthave  proceeded  from 
yout  being  fe^fible  how  macb  yon  wanted  the  fervices 
t)f  fitch  ^  geiieral.  For' this  reafon,  I  cannot  imagine 
thaH-  owe  yoo  any  thanks  :  if  it  be  your  opinion  that 
the  operations  of  the  war  may  be  more  advantageoufly 
coodaAed  by  another^  than  by  me,  I  will  di^fully 
l^fighmy  poft.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  con&de  in  my 
abilities,  lemcmber,  that  I  will  not  fuifer  you  to  inter* 
fete -with  mie,  in  the  execution  of  my  office.  U  is  Dot 
your  province  to  'prefcribe  the  meafares  which  I  am  t« 
pivfac,^  but  i^  fubmifliye  ^i^ce  to  furniih  me  with" all 
the  means  which  may  be  ijk^anting  to  the  accompUQiment 
of  ms  defigns^  By  an  endeavour  to  govern  me,  whoo 
you  have  exalted  to  the  ^hief  commands  you  mxA  un- 
avoidably render  this  expedition  as  ridiculous  as  tine 
former  cxped^tiojfi," 

^  Section  I.  Crapt^r  VI.  Page  178^  Line  17-  Por 
lietiftes,  a  chara^er  in  a  tragedy  of  that  name»  written 
by  Cornell  le. 

SfiCTioiiL  ChaptsrVI* page  194,  note (r).  This 
period  of  the  Roman  hiftory  is  cad  within  fo  mar- 
vellous a  mold^  that  ever^  k/s  exaggerated  fable, 
when  put  in  competition  with  fuf  h  alSurd  romances, 
aiTumes  the  .face  of  fobcr  truth*    When  I'loros  obfervcs 

that 
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that  **  turn  ilia  Romana  prodigia,  atque  miracula  HC 
ratius,  Mocias,  Clelifty  qua-  niti  in  annalibus  forent) 
hodie  fabslse  viderentar,"  he  feems,  however,  credu- 
lons  himielf,  to  anthorife  our  doubts.  The  extraor-  ' 
diaary  anecdote  of  Huiatius  is  indeed  fupported  by  the 
teftimonies  of  Livy,  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffius^  and 
Plutarch,  who  mention  his  having  lounged  into-tha 
Tyber,  and  rejoined  his  fellow  'foldiers  ;  but  it  ia^  fe* 
markable  that  Polybius,  a  writer  of  no  inconfiderablt 
weighty  hath  afTerted  that  Horatius  perilhed  in  tht 
river.  **  O  h  K^K^ti  f^^^^  lavroi  •ii^  rev  vore^of  t»  roi; 
^vXqii  %otrr»,  /^M^ift9^9f  /xmiXAa^f  tov  ^lov."  lib.  6.  Tq  ' 
the  remarlc  which  the  ing(;pious  author  of  this  work 
Jiath  made,  concerning  the  filence  of  Dionyfiuf,  pn 
the  fubjedl  of  Mutius  Scsvola,  haying  reduced  his  han4 
to  alhes,  may  be  added  the  circumftance  of  his  being 
conftantly  Ailed  by  that  hiftoiian,  Cordus,  and  not 
Scatvola.  The  itccoun t  of  Clelia  is  equally  in velvcd  in 
obfcurity,  and*  varioofly  rc^buedby  Livy,  Diony(«is»' 
and  Plutarch.  The  latter  obferves  that  it  is  not  certain 
'  that  this  valiant  fesnale  paiTed  the  rii^er  on  horfeback. 
Why,  therefore,  was  (he  honoured,  with  an  equeflrian 
ftatue  ?  but  Dionyfius  only  calls  it  a  flatiic  of  Bronze, 
and  Plutarch  d6ul?|s  whether  it  was  cre^ed  to  Clelia, 
or  to  Valeria^  the  daughter  of  the  cpnful.  Such  is  the 
conformity  puculiar  tu  the  hiftorians  of  the  five  firft 
centuries  of  Rome !  thoueh  truths  were  mingled  in  thef<| 
varieties  of  defer iption,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fcparatQ 
them,  fropx  the  falfitics  with  which  they  are  (o  fre-i 
quently  interwoven. 

I  have  never  feen  the  dlflertation  by  Mr*,  de  Pouilly  ; 
a  book,  with  a  fimilar  title  was  publifh.ed  abroad  in 
1738;  its  author  was  fuppofed  to  be  Mr.  de  Beaufort, 
who  fome  few  years  iince  favtmred  the  world  with 
*'*  la  republique  Romaine,  ou  plan  general  de  rancien 
gouvernemenc  dcRoroe*'*  To  his  former  work,  "  diA 
fertation  fur  Pincertitude  des  cinq  premiers  fiecks  de 
Phiftoire  Romaine,"  I  acknowledge  myfelf  entirely 
indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  note.  They  deliver 
the  fentimenti  of  an  ingenious,  and  learned  writer,  as 
accurately  as  they  could  be  collefled  dnnng  the  fhorfr 
opportunity,  which  an  accidental  perufal  once  aiFqrded 
me.  The  champion,  who,  in  fupport  of  the  4er$ahities 
pf  (he  Roman  hiilory,  entered  the  lifts  againll  Mr.  de 

a  4  Pouilly^ 


(  «  ) 

PcK^IV*  WBS  Abb6  Sftl&tfr»  whofr  pfeadbg  ei^ftCt 
of  AU^  k«(ik  lbmetim«t  dk^^tfed  thi  weiknfels  of  hn 
ac^nnicots.  Ms  moll  i^iofent  ntitks  am  dixcdtd 
tnitisft  the  Idltft  dtftn^bk  oonduitonfr  of  hit  aauffonift^ 
fdio  tl  fiiid  to  halw  Elicd  feveral  paf et  wh9«k  fteold 
hare  beelb  tmriched  bjr  the  cxeft-tioBi  df  kis  cnra  sfaSli- 
tiHf  with  ififefimcet  drawn  fr«m  the  parftUdls  foHled 
iato  the  works  ^  Plutaithi  and  ha^  fiacc  aciaixMtr- 
kdg«d  lis  the  prodtt6t>oa8  of  an  ohfctms  agthor  ia  tho 
ictith  telitiirjf. 

SecritJii  1.  t?onrtu<6tj  6f  thc6t!i  thaptet.  note  faj. 
h  io.  *«Ntmo  {efh  faltat  fobnass  Aifi  tbttt  ififatni:  ne^ue 
in  folitudind,  n^tiue  in  cohvlvib  boneRo.  lnteth{>e|hvi 
<^vivii«  am^irod,  tfatfltanixn  delUiafdm  toAcs  efi 
fcrtfcma,  faltiitio,'*    'Cic.  Drat.  prD  Maraena, 

:  SBtrtOM  L  Ch  a pvsm  VIS.  page  040.  note(ai)  «*(^id 
IlKud  exido  Lacjedcgomiis,  et  Atheniefi^bBi  fait« 
^|<Miqiitt9i  arnili  poll<tmit>  aixi  qood  vidos  pro  afie* 
Dlgentt  oicehaUt  ?*' 

SBctx6N  I.  Chapter  Vltl*  page  «o.  note  ^ir;, 
*«  Magna  verb  quondam  fterilitate,  ac  di^li  remedio» 
turn  venalicias  et  laniftaruBi  bmliis,  per^gnaofijae 
omnes,  exceptis  medicisa  ^t  praeceptOribus,  partamquc 
fervhiomm  urbe  expulilTet :  ut  tandem  annona  conva* 
luit,  impetum  fe  ceoiile  fcribit.  frumentationet  pub- 
lican in  ]petf  etuutn  aWendi,  ^uod  earom  fidacia  cal- 
tuy^  fegrdruzn  cefl^el :  neque  ttoien  perTevera^  qaia 
certum  haberet,  poflb  per  ambitioncm  qaandoqme  re{^ 
tituL  Atque  ita  poll  banc  rem  temperavit,  at  non  oii- 
fiorem  arattxrutn,  ac  negotiantiam»  qitkm  populi  rati- 
onetii  dedac^ret/*  Suet.  vit.  Augufti.  c.  42: 

i  &«cTiov  H.  CKAPTtE  n.  page  294. 1.  lOb  ^'Floraft 
com  magiHU  Opes  ex  artemeretricia  ^uasfiviffet»  popolott 
ftripfft  h«Bredoiii»  certainqte  ^coniiun  reliqiut,  cnjai 
•z  aaitoo  fbeoore  fa  as  aataUs  dies  celebrArcretnr»  edi« 
tiooe  liidomm  quos  impeilant  Fioraliiu  Quod  qoia  ib« 
oatvi  fla|itiafum  videbACat^  ab  i|»fi>  nomiae  ai^umen* 
torn  funsi  plactttti  ut  padends  rci  qatedam  digntcas  ad- 
deretur,  deam  fianeeront  eSty  quae  floribus  prxfit^ 
tamque  oportore  piacari^  vt  froges  cam  arbonbns,  aut 
vitibua  ben^v  iwoTpercqae  florefcerqpt,'*  Ladant. 
init,'i,  1.  c.  so. 

It 
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tt  U  (baredy  netdbhr  f»  ^biervc^  tkat  the  abo^e  rt« 
latifta  i$  imii^ftfd  to  be  the  iaveadoA  of  the  .Writf«'< 
LiiaaBtitt«  u  tlid  i*«re  liable  i^  be  fikipeded^  as  kt  pr#« 
4iiees  iio'aathoiity  t»  f«9p#kr(  hit  aiftrtioft.  Flora  waa 
the  Chloris  of  cte  GrecR  "  Cbloris  arim  \ym  Fkml 
vaftor."  Ovi4.  Sbe  was  afjoerwatds  rSceivad  aa  4  4tvi^ 
mty  by  tbe  Sabmas^  and  Ihea  «Kkiid«fieclged.  by  tba 
Romans.  Tke  ioiecendes  Whidh  prevailed  It  the.  cc« 
labrauaa  of  ber  rites»  might,  howevtr^  Naturally  ba^ 
fajfeft^  ta  the  pious  fUtiler  an  idea  that  this  gocUcA^ 
li|ce  ber  fifter-4eiues«  waft  Ao  ^tter  than  a  firaiaptflf 
If  the  reader  <h«fes  to  examhie  the  pa/bgee  whick 
wUaken  ibe  evidence  of  LafttotilUt^  he  may  refer  t^ 
Varro;  EaaiiiScOvki»  faft«  i9{»  iftc.  and  Qraev*  pRsfat* 
%i.  I.  cooi^  chefaun  A.  &• 

SicTitdM  U.  Cua^Tta  m.  ))M 304^  mHf^}^  '<nt 
dffciplet  were  called  Chrilfians  fitH  in  AntioOh.*'  AQs; 
€.  IK  v«  26.  t)nta  that  peridd«  «hey  weMftUed  ^t 
the  Jewft,  Naaaffsaesi  or  Qalileaiis^  aad  by  eadi 
mhtrt  dil^ipleiy  believe,  bfti^iien,  (aintB.  I  hait 
no  opportttttiQrof  confttltiikg  Bin^ai's  antiquiHet  «f 
the  ^harch,"  to  which  my  HarMd  author  refers  iht 
HziMTf  but  ft^f^fe  that  by  ^le  ap«eUationSt  *0mtim^ 
TM^fiUM,  aveaiieaAt  the  difleretit  it&s^  which^  libe 
the  Therapeutx,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  diflbtUl 
fied  with  the  iimplicity  of  the  Chri^ian  religion,  at- 
teAipted  to  aftablifli  a  mode  of  worihip^  drawn  from 
the  abftinl  iicentioofnefs  of  their  own  imagimatoiii. 
The  Eetedics,  whilft  they  refoied  th^  attachment  to 
aay  particolar  fchool,  pretended  to  feled  from  all^ 
fudi  tenets  only  as  they  deetne^l  rational.  The  GaaC> 
tics,  bewildered  ta  a  ridiculoos  mafise  of  erront,  aad  af<- 
iefting  to  have  received  extraordiaary  illamuiationi^ 
approached  nearer,  in  their  fyflems  of  £dth,  to  ideot% 
tlian  the  reft  of  their  contemporary  heretics.  Thtf 
maiauined  the  exiilence  of  eight  difierent  heavens^ 
each  governed  by  its  refpeiftivc  prince*  Sahaoth,  their 
prince  of  the  feveath  heaven,  created  the  heavens,  aad 
the  earth,  the  fix  heavens  below  him,  and  in  inname«- 
rable  faoft  of  angels.  Barbelo>  fometimes  the  fothtt, 
and  fometimes  the  mother  of  the  univerle,  was  placed 
in  the  eighth  heaven.  God,  and  the  creator  of  the 
world  were  two  diflin  A  beings.  Chrift  was  not  bom  of 
the  virgin  Mary*  and  when  fent  to  redeem  man,  did 

net 


nM  tfTume  real  &^{b,  nor fotferbot^to  appe^Sr^ce.  Re« 
forredlioa,  and  a  f4ittiM  judgntent  Were  difbeli^vcd  by 
the  Gnoftics^  wbo  imagiiied  that  their  followers  would 
retom  into  the  world/ and  enter  ipto  the  bodies  of 
hogst  and  other  aninialsJ  The  gi^ti^ation  of  their 
appetites ^vi^as  alfisirted  to  hb-  at  entt '  legtrl,  and  con* 
fiidndable  ;  to  this  article  of  their  creed,  they  were  at- 
tached with  an  nndeviating  bigotry.  Their  apocry* 
phal  books,  6f  which  they,  had  many,  werd  not  calc^* 
lated  Hy  prevent  them  frOdv  being  diflbiute.  ^  if  Epi* 
phanias  mav  be  credited,  their  ^  prophecy  ofBatibba/^ 
^' Goii>elotperfe^ioR,"  and,  **  Mary's  ^neftions,  and 
hrin^io,**  were  filled  with  the^inoft  contesaptible  ob* 
feen»ere».  The-  Therapeiitx  ^ett  tnehuicholy;  mif- 
guided  enthufiads ;  their  tenets  were  leis  faacifbU  an^ 
snort' harmleis  than^  the  t^^ets  of  the.  GniOftic^  They 
)vere  lovers  of  folitude^  fiknce^  and  contemplacion  ; 
yOt  ^ottld  miAgle ataop^gft their. PM^ndifcipIes^  fiag  fucb 
hymns  as  tbciy  had  jCo;npPfe4»:  m^d  fometmes , dance  to* 

S^ther.dunog^h^wh^le  night.    It  is.ndt  cefttaip  that 
ley  were  aibraiicht^  the  ^(knes ;  ner,  probably,  were 
'  they,    as  hath  been.  Aippofed,  i  either  .CHriftians,   or 
Egy-ptiaiis.     StiiiRgth^feWe9*..the  tfue  di&iples  of 
iidofes,  and  vain  of  fudi  a  titk^  it  is  nacutal  to  ima> 
gineiihAt  they  were  Jewsu 

.  Section  I[.  CHaPTEalli.  Pa^  309.  Note Y/> 
Claude  Fleory,  prior  of  Argenteoil,  was  chofea,  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  confeffor  to  Lewis  the  £fteentlu 
Ahbe  Dorfanne  obferves  that  when  he  was  advanced  to 
this  ofSce,  an  age  of -feventy«five  years  was  the  fole  ob<< 
je<^ion  which  could  be  foand  againft  him.  He  felt  that 
^t  was  ittfuperable,  and  refigned  his  employment  ia 
1722.  In  fome  months  afterwards,  and  when  he  was 
eighty-three,  an  apoplexy  put  a  period  to  his  life*  His 
capital  work  is  the  ecclefiafticai  hiftcry,  unlefs  we  ex- 
cept the  preliminary  difcourfes  affixed  to  it,  which  ex- 
ceed in  elegance,  purity,  precifion,  and  force,  the  ge- 
nerality of  his  other  writings,  where  negligence,  a  tame, 
monotony  of  flile^  and  fomt  pedantry  frequently  occur. 


SSCTXOH 


StcTiOKll* :Chl]>tei-III.  p^gt^6gA.  lyVOi enro  l»im»^ 

ray  Mwt;^'^^^  »ofid»  I«)btixa  iSu  rfnjpi^Kiyai,  &c.  Kai  A«r«f  i 
tUpAof  TDK  lj^^io»7  liilWMf  «7i9iro,  oa-IblWrn^ieifl'iitf^. 
Judset  qut  in  Jt(um  crodiderunt  non  deftiverunt  z  par- 
triifi  iegibus ;  vivaflt/eoini  juxu  eas,  paupertati  fax 
hgis  cognomines.  Nam  Ebion  pavpei^Jodaifca  Ijngda 
vocatur,  et  fibionsei  dicuntar  »  ceteris  fiideeis  qui  Je- 
iam  pro  Chrifto  receperttnt.  Quia  et  Ktrus  videtur 
longo  tempore  juxta  MoHs  legem  ob^va/Te  ntus  Jo- 
daicos,  &c,  £t  ipfe  ^Paulus  Judx^s  Jytdi|U6  fa^us  <;ft» 
utjudjeoslucraretur.  V.  Ofigco  ^Qatra  CelTum.  l.z* 
tdit.  Cafttfb.  1658, 

Section II.  Chapter  III.  page 3 1  i.Jbnd gf  note fi7r 
•'An  enquiry  into  the  prefentltate  of  the.feptuagint.verr 
fion  of  thfe  Old  TeKament,"  written  by  bo<flgT  0\\en, 
Will  furnifh  the  reader  with  a  very  comprehenfive  view  of 
Ithe  dcfigned,  arid  accidental  corruptions  Vhich  have 
crept  into  the  fcripfures.  Much  learned  information 
may  alfo  be  gathered  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Lami, 
This  author  hath  been  attacke4  for  the  harmlefs  Angu- 
larity of  his  alTert'ions,  with  all  the  violence  of.  con- 
tfi^vrrfy  ;  the  diviner  parts  of  religion,  her  inimitable 
precepts  could  neither  ae(][uire  a  confirmation,  nor 
itifer.  a  diminution  of  tlieir  excellent  propriety,  be- 
•caufe  Lami  maintained  that  John  the  fiaptift  was  twici 
'  a  prifoner ;  the  ,  firft  time,  in  parfuance  of  an  order 
/rom  the  Priefts,  and  Pharifees^  the  iecond  time,  at 
the  command  of  Herod ;  that  our  Saviour  did  not  eat  of 
the  Pafchal  lamb,  at  the  laft  Aipper;  that  the  true 
Pafchal  lamb  was  crucified,  whilit  the  Jews  facriiiced 
the  typical  lamb  I  and  that  the  xv^  Marys/  and  Marf 
Magdalene  were  one,  and  the  fame  perfon.  It  is  not 
from  that  vivacity  of  genius,  which  fed uced  him  into 
fanciful  fuppofitions,  that  we  are  to  exped'  a  juft  pic- 
ture of  Lami.  The  honed  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the 
particularity  of  his  death,  are  proofs  of  fucK  a  ftriking 
attachment  to  Chriftianity,  as  rendered  him  incapable 
of  furvivin^  the  defercion  of  it,  in  aQOthen     A  young 

man, 


(  "  ) 

whomliiswritiiigt  hftd  fttiicaied  fitan  a  tbM  of 
lierefy,  becaoM  hi&  pupils  and  £ox  Aioie  tiae^  niAde 
quick  advanCM  in  pvt^%  and  fesencc*  ^  He  kid  con* 
ceived  the  mof  extravagant,  hope*  of  his  Acwco&Tert^ 
when  he  dtfcovered  that  he  was  agaifi  an  infideU  and. 
had  planged  deeper  into  9nat  than  ever.  The  flkock 
was  fatal  to  Lami.  He  was  feiced  with  a  ftttled  melaa** 
choly ;  his  health  became  ifflmedifttely  tia|paired ;  and 
,  n  vomiting  of  blood  foon  put  a  period  to  his  days. 

SeCtkhvIL  Chai».  UL  nAgsjz^.ntxttffJ.LS^Opx  tn 
«(KXttt)pi«  fri  Toi  IIMmmc  Msyipuirc  "tv  Xfirtff  «Mtna«  tn 
t^B^u  Yn  fmm*  Hon  etjnideai  ^bd  aliens  fint  a  Chtite 
Platofais  dp^n2t»  fed  quod  fihi^ipfii  nOn  6dinino  con« 
ftetit*    jnftitL  Ap.  i.  p*  51.  felso*  Parifiis^  M&j/i* 

Trropro*  1^  avriiy  mfAvrn  ^'  «wto  nAt»ee«  ^ti^  a  I9  ^tori'  Yt 
«du  al^1}0^  irup ;  Ml  IV  ^f ,  o»ou«,  hvrtft  h  ^oyo^f  re  1^  rftm^ 
nhiK99f.  it  rtfeLfT^i  )k  f 4Kf^^n  :  )C4U  icaY»  rftvr*  h  matoi^*  Imk 

StvAXo^ov  f n  nXatA^ii  ora^Tiy  ^vneoi  ok  /ut4  roir  t^Munt?  hi^ 

SvoXoT^^  0»  r«  ^itfa  IIXAtMM  XftryM.  tlXartfr  /mv  ifv  tb  t^tb* 
l^j'if  ii}WAo»»  4i^fK  ^  to  oM/MK  r»  iiSvXtf  fir  oAXtf  VflcTrtirrif; 

pLarut  rt»h9  'fttfbv  i(ydt#  if  ixoirtf  ^(ir«»»  »vo  .X^rv  X«>«,  h 
j^  xai  cefa(^o7o»  if  1  ru  rtr^frt  ^«>  l^ipi^t  ^  ^  "K  'Mt9  vpA^ 

•  Sbction  U.  CRAFTEa  m.  page  326.  mtt^fj.  L  47^ 
The  only  compofition  by  Ongen»  which  I  h^e  kn  op* 
portenkiy  ef  confaltiog,  is  his  defence  againft  Celfss*  in 
this^  1  do  n^  find  the  reaibns  lo  which  my  learoed  aa* 
thor  alludes^  when  he  deferibes  chat  writer,  as  denying 
his  adoration  to  the  ant;crls«  whom  h^  fdppofes  to  be 
endued  with  a  portion  of  the  divinity.  Many  pofii^es 
in  the  fifth  book  expressly  forbid  the  worfiiipping  of 
angels,  and  enforce  the  prohibition  by  quotations  from 
the  fcri^tttjnes;  Perhaps  I  have  examined  the  defence 
with  too  little  attetition.  Perhaps»  this  a£ertiott  of 
Origen  is  to  be  met  with  in  another  work.  I  would 
not  be  vndcrftood  to  level  the  moft  diftant  iniinoation 
againft  the  Freodi  writer,  who  (eems  too  candid  to 
nufreprefent^  4nd  too  accurate  to  be  miilaken. 

SfCTlOK 
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SftdTiOn  )L  CaAPTE&  tV^^page  S40t.tw>te  (a)  t.  !• 

qiudem,  ^9r 

SbctionIL  CRA?TBit  IVi  pa^342. L  1 1.  "^Praifcbc 
to  God^*'  the  ^vourite  expre^n  of  thofe  religioai 
perfecutors)  who  ju4g«<i  the  mafTapre  of  hi»  heretical 
creatares  to  be  the  moft  accepuble  fgpifice  to  thv 
Creator^  was  the  figpali  at  wnich  their  pre4eceflbr9 
the  CircOncelliones  rushed  0|i  to  flaughter.  They  wer9 
a  favage^  illiterate}  bloody  nmUItudei  inflexibly  a(« 
tached  to  the  Donati^s^  and*  of  coarfe»  the  murderers 
of  the  followers  of  C^ccUian.  Their  le^er  aflamed 
the  title  of  ''Chief  of  the£Mnt3<"  Thfy  dirctaipKd 
iLgricultare,  and  afiefted  coptineqce ;  io  the  &rft  ixkr. 
fiance,  the  finceriQr  of  their  jprofeflions,  cherifhed  by 
anobftinate  difpoifcion  to  idfea^si  ftpod  contimtaTly 
onimpeached ;  m  the  fecoBd  ioil^cey  thfy  were  left 
fcrupulotts.  Their  female  comp^monsy  whom  they 
digoified  with  the  appellaUoQ  ot  fagred  virgins*  werf 
inSained  with  wine»  and  generally  pre^ant.  M  the 
CircoQceliiones  ililed  thexnfelves  the  ^di^iniftni^rs  of 
jttlUcei  ^x\i  the  guardians  cf  the  opprelTedy  they  re- 
leafed  debtors,  and  ailaifinated  thofe  creditors  who  r«- 
fttfed  to  anonl  their  bQnda :  ihey  dragged  the  i^afier^ 
fi-om  their  chariots,  and  made  them  run  before  their 
ilaves,  who  were  feated  in  their  places.  God  having 
forbidden  I^etet  to  ufe  the  fWori*  they  were  tor  ibme 
ttflne  coo  dcTOut  ip  meddle  with  it  f  and»  until  they 
kul  leooofle  aa  nnstt  of  every  kind,  they  fought  wita 
fticks,  wkkh  they  enphatmlly  calkd  *'  the  dnfas  of 
Ifrad.'*  When  they  attacked  n  flMftr^ie  apoilace 
ffiom  Donntifea*^  with  thefe,  they  exhibited  ftck  fpcei* 
neni  of  dexterity,  at  woeld  Wave  done  honiMir  to  an 
enectttioner  of  die  imnifiiiottt  Wfdiont  kiUinf  thn 
fiffecer  on  the  fiMXt,  oiey  bmke  al!  his  bones,  and 
left  him  to  languim  during  feveral  days,  befiire  be  ex-* 
pired.  When  chcy  were  fofbened  into  a  fit  of  nurcy, 
they  doOroyed  the  Ibrtnnnte  object  of  it*  at  once« 
when  they  were  driven  into  the  more  fnvonrite  czceCrt 
of  barbsity,  they  formed  lime,  and  vinegar  into  apafte, 
with  wiMi  they  fioeaved  the  eyes  of  tiioTe,  whom  they 
hefib|!e  had  crq^^ed,  -and  wounded.  Satiated  with  the 
blood  of  others,  they  turned  at  length  upon  themfelvea, 
and  'with  the  moil  frantic  refolution,    fought  all  the 

dreadful 


dreadful  varieties  of  death;  mnldttfdcs'  •cotairirtJntf 
rheir  bodies  to  the  flames,  plunging  into  the  fez,  and 
calling  themfelves  headlong  from  the  tops  of  precipices. 

Section  II.  Chapter  IV.  page  347.  1. 13.  The  ele- 
gant author  of  this  work,  mud  permit  me  to  obierve,  thai 
Kis  1-emark  a^  the  193  page,  in  the  origirifil,  is  pro- 
bably a  miflake';  in  this  part  of  his  mafterly  charader 
of  Conllantine,  his  words  are  ,•  "  il  bublie  de*  fe  faire 
baptifer,  et  hieurt  hcretiqtie."  Conftantinc  vyas  bap- 
tifed  at  Nidom^dia,  by  Eufebius  5  this  ceremony  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  laft  incidents  of  his  lite. 
Whether  this  delay  irofc  from  too  feeble  .a  Convi<^oa 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Chrillian  religion,  or  from  a 
fecret  diflike  to  the  profeffion  of  the  gofpel,  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Some  allowances  will,  however,  be 
made  in  his  favour,  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  him- 
felf  declared  th^t'  it  was  his  intention  to  have  been 
baptized  in  the  river  Jordan,  whither  the  fick  and  in- 
firm wefc  wont  to  rcfort,  and  bathe,  during  the  Epi- 
phany. It  was,  befides,  a  cuftom  amongft  many  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century,  to  defer  the  office  of  bap- 
tifm  to  their  laA  hour,  from  a  fuppofition,  that  as  this 
rite  conferred  a'  remiffion  of  fins,  fo  they  who  received 
it  immediately  before  theil*  departure,  afcended  in  a 
ipotlefs  llate  fo  heaven. 

SbctionIL  ChaptbrIV.  page369.  coce^;»y^.  on 

yetf  ffv  A^l|dUF^t  TrofetTUPVft^vrtftn  t^irriK,  Tt  h  vnti  atvtoft 
f xflir*(  wtf  Tiio(  roffv  rif  ijp  r»  nitM  ytfpafAfMftn^  (mMm  ^  tm§f 
•lACb   TflUtf   Tii'Of  ^nrnaub^   fuftt^  tvpn^PH,     cv  rt  •  Apu  th9 

lineu  vfoffiiKiy  y<r,  «rp«ovIv(  frridciitaf  odt»  nsf  i»  t^i 
h^fCiOL^  lyipdvfi^-; .  .  •  Ti^i  rero  9-iiir;  «r>  ipyvtt»  zmtftvt 

Cum  enim  tu,  Alexander,  a  prefbiteris  tais  reqairefes 
quid  qiuifque  eorumi  de  quodam  legis  loco  fentiret,  fen 
potius  de  quadam  parte  inanis  quasflionis  eos  ioterro- 
gares ;  cumque  tu,  Ari,  id  quod  vel  nunquam  cogitare; 
vel  fane  cogitatam  filentio<  preniere  debueras,  impru- 
denter  protaliiles,  excitata  inter  vos  difcordia,  &c, 
quidnam  vero  illud  eft  t  nee  iixterrogare  de  hujusmodi 
rebus  principio  dccebat,  nee  iaterrogatum  reipoo^ 
derf,  &c. 

SSCTIOK 
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SectkON  II.  -CHA»rxii  lY.    Page  370. 1.  i$« 

^kiXihq  MneioM,  fjityaXnv  ^ariv  f/xn^tf^y 

Tt  rvm  petnft^tf9t  ^  irpondq^t  yap 
HAoOf  Kvfxauf  fjMrrtvflArci  tie  riXof  ojk^ 

c>«wo(  7<M/«iM)  TV  iw  wftv^to^.   Hat  «f«rid>}9i»  •  9«nmi^, 
Toy  ^  nA^ft  vi^  rty^trrit  f oritff  opi-fctii) 

npO07(Virtl 

Sicelides  Mufx  paulo  najora  canamus. 
Quid  hoc  apertius  ?  addit  enim 

Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carmlnis  aetas. 
Cumxam  fcilicet  Sybyllam  intelligefis.    Nee  his  con* 
tentus  ulterius  progreffus  eft,    quafi  fteceffitas  ipfa 
tdiimonium  ejus  requiriret.     Quid  igituf  dicic  ? 
Magnus  ab  tntegrO  iieclorum  nafcitur  ardo» 
Jam  redit  et  virgo  :  redeant  Saturtiia  regna« 
Qaxnam  ergo  eft  ilia  virgo  qux  rcdit  ?  nonne  ilia  diia; 
plena,  et  gravida  fuit  Spiritu  fandlo  ?  Sic  enim  addic 
poeta. 

Tu  modo  nafcenti  puero  quo  ferrea  prim  urn 
Definety  ac  toip  furget  gens  aurea  mundo 
Calla  fave  Lucina ! 
J)o&h  ighur  haec  a  te  dida  funt,   O  Maro !  poetaram 
iapientiflime  I 

Conft.  orat.  ad  fanfl.  coet.  c.  19  &  20. 

The  reader  will  eafity  perceive  in  many  parts  of  the 
Greek  tranflation,  how  much  the  fenfe  of  the  lines 
from  Virgil  hath  been  tortured,  to  fupport  the  favourite 
kypotheds  of  Conftantine.  The  exprefTion  "Saturnia 
re^na"  is  not  the  only  expreflion  which  is  quite  loft  in 
this  unwarrantable  paraphrafe. 

Section  II.  Chap.  V.  page 404.  note  (r).  L9.  The 
**  dtiTertatioAs  ftirles  oracles  des  Paiens»*'  written  by 
Anthony  Vandale,  concealed  under  a  languid,  and  dif- 
:      [  gnfting 
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_  ti)t«  «  ted  0f  Jtininc  anil  y^BMnidpfl* 
/herTfach  rQvi|}it  bvt  valaahU;  mat<;rials  weie  policed 
by  the  fidlfttl  toucb  of  FcoKciicltet  it  wu  uo  wonder 
that  they  joined  tb<  liveUAcfs  of  Mmftm^&li  wi^k  the 
foUdity  of  iBftrttftion  i  and  tho  preciiioft  of  Biethod| 
with  the  (bnength  of  argument.  Th^  philofb^hers,  ^fvi 
the  men  of  talie  were  equally  warm  in  tlieir  commen* 
dations  of  this  work.  Fontenelle  was»  notwithlbmdingy 
attacked  by  Baltvs  the  Jefoit»  to  wlkom  he  made  no  re* 
ply.  His  iilesee  did  net  praceed  ftem  a  conriAion 
iImi  kit  aittagtnii^  h^d  defeated  l|im»  hu|  kom  his  ex^ 
treme  dilttke  to  fitevary  difpum.  Heunndd  laih^  have 
chofea  (to  ttfe  hia  qwa  tagp^afliQvi}  tha(  the  4c^  4K>uld 
have  paiOed  for  ^  propk^t,  tbin  have  e^^erod  |9K>  a  dif- 
cuffion  which  might  not  have  terminated  in  hit  pQyfonal 
fafety.  I|  m^ti,  be  tru)jr  am  enlightened  age»  in  which 
BO  fecret  enemy  would  conipire  againfl  an  «9thor,  who 
fiiottld  be  4>rii(|  eiip«i^l&  to  erploo^  the  ora^lrs  for  hu- 
man impofture.  FonteneJIe  feU  that  he  had  becD  cpi^ 
cemed  u^afemceof  (om?  dapm;  au4  it  wa%  imagined 
that  "te  TelUcr,"  the  confeifcr  of  U^hU  the  fov-t 
tpcnth*  ha4  invaighed  b  ftrongly  againft  the  fuppoftd 
impieties  of  the  diflqtation,  that  the  Marquis  ^  Ar- 
venfou^  ia  ende^vQuriag  to  prevent  the  ftorms  of  re- 
S|{pus  perfeputiQu  from  burmng  qver  the  head  of  his 
fnend,  ws^s  obliged  to  exert  hia  i^teieft  wiA  the  fo^ 
vereign,  t9  its  utmoA  length. 

CorreAions  neceflary  in  the  French  edition* 

Introduftion,  p.  c.  I.  15.  inftead  of  "fuk  fts  fembla- 

bles,*'  read  fuit  fcs  femblAle*. 
Intjo4u{liop.  1^  6»  1.  3.  inHead  of  *<  i|  doit  eu  etra  da 

meme,?  read  fl  en  ell  de  memc. 
Chap.  2,  p,  i8,  pote  t«  L  3,  infica4  of  "fept**  read 

crois. 
Page  22.  note  1.  1.  i.  inftead  of  <* heavealy  offapriag'* 

read  offspring  of  heaven ! 
Page  25.  1.  10.  inilesNi  of  **  propulaee**  read  populace. 
P^ge  2&.  note  3.  1.  1.  inftead  ef  «m'empc<5ra"  read 

n*emp«cha. 
Page  34.  note  10.  1.  1 1.  inftead  of  *^caufiam  habere^ 

read  caa  (km  beUjl  habere. 
Page  34.  90f^  &o..  I.  12.  inibadof '<in  iaq>erio''  read 

IB  nuacimo  imperio. 

Page 
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Pages;,  1.  14.  inftcad  of  *« Tout  ctolt'*  read  cir  tout 

etoit. 
Page  44.  1.  16.  inflead  of  "  ettandis  que''  t-ead  tandis 

que. 
Page  49.  1.  9    infiead  of  *'  fur  un  million*'  read  pour 

un  million V 
Page  58.  L  lov  inftcad  of  «« le  mot"  read  ce  mot. 
Page  65.  1.  6.  infiead  of  ■«  qui  eil"  read  il  eft. 
Page  71.  1.  12.  infteadof  "fous"  read  qui  (bus. 
Page  75*  note  8.  L  8.  inftcad  of  "belloGallos"  read 

gloria  belli  Gallos* 
Page  76.  note  9. 1.  3.  inftead  of  ^*  faimus*'  read  fakufts. 
Page  79,  1.  25.  inftead  of  •*  torpcur"  read  langaenr. 
Page  104.  note  11.  1.  10.   inftcad  of  '*  canfTa'*  read 

caufa. 
Page  1 06.  L  3 1 .  inftead  of  *'  de  la  libcrte  qui  eft'*  read 

de  la  liberte ;  qui  eft. 
PagCL  107.  1.  1.  inftead  of  ''attachee*'  read  attache. 
Page  109.  L  4.  inftead  of  '^des  Gracques"  read  dans 

Phiftoire  des  Gracques. 
Page  116.  1.  16.  inftead  of  «•  P^mpire,  Ottoman  tclles'* 

read  Pempire  Ottoman,  telles. 
Page  119k  1.  28.  inftead  of  *<autorite"  read  aufterit^. 
Page  121.  note  3. 1.  i.  inftead  of  *' omnipotente^'  read 

impotentes. 
Page  132.  note  5.  1.  25.  and  26.  inftead  of  ^'recidere 

aggrediar''  read  recipere  adgrediar. 
Page  153*  K  17^  inftcad  of  " puifqu 'il  impoffiblc"  read 

puifqu  'il  eft  impoffible. 
Page  159.  1.  28.  inftead  of  "decide"  read  obftin^. 
Page  162.  note  10.  inftead  of  'Mnftit*  liv»  4."  rcadln^ 

ftit  liv.  I. 
Page  173. 1.  la.  inftead  of  "docet"  read  docebit. 
Page  171.  note  15. 1.  9.  and  10.  inftcad  of  "  repofitum" 

read  repofitus.  inftcad  of  '<  ftatutum"  read  ftatutus* 
Page  182     note  21.   inftcad  of  ''inftit.  liv.  4."  read 

Inftit.  liv.  I.  c.  6.  U  4.  C.  6.  9.  1.  6«  c.  25. 
Page  183.  note  25.  U  14.  inftead  of  ^'Miltiade"  read 

Melchiadc. 
Page  189.    note  a.  1.  3.  inftead  of  ''XXXVIII"  read 

XXVIIL 
Page  193.  note  6. 1.2.  inftcad  of  "  LXVI"  rcadLXV. 


When 


(  I<  ) 

When  I  had  conclttded  the  tranflatioD  of  this  irtt 
volume,  and  committed  it,  with  the  additional  cotes, 
to  the  prefs,  the  particular  attention  which  I  was  ob- 
liged to  pay  to  my  own  private  alFi|irs,  detaiaed  me, 
during  feveral  months^  from  the  profecntion  of  an  an* 
dertaking«  to  which,  I  greatly  fear,  I  may  have  proved 
uneqoaL  This  half  of  my  taik  was  fcarcely  finifi»ed« 
when  a  fortanate  accident  gave  rife  to  ny  acqnsdntance 
with  the  French  author^  Mbn£enr  le  Chevalier  de 
Chatetturj  Brigadier  of  the  armies  of  his  Chriftian 
MajeHy,  and  late  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Giucnne. 
On  hb  abilities  as  a  writer^  hb  book  is  a  more  elegant 
panegyric,  than  any  which  I  could  poffibly  comoofe. 
The  qualities  which  he  poflTeflcs  as  a  foldier,  and  the 
vertues  which  he  hath  dxfplayed  in  the  more  exalted 
chandler  of  a  citizen  of  the  wdrld,  are  as  {Public  as  his 
writings.  Furnifhed  as  lam,  with  infbrihation  from 
thp(e  who  long  have  known  Kim,  it  h  with  pieafbre, 
that  L  could  expatiate  on  thefe  accomplifhbieBts,  if  a 
defire  of  (hewing  my  own  gratitode,  in  retom  to  thofe 
friendly  marks  of  intimacy  with  which  he  (ince  hath 
honoured  me,  would  let  me  difbbey  his  modeft  orders 
that!  ihottld  be  ^lent.  I  muft  now  proceed  to  the  ex« 
cctttion  of  his  other  commands,  after  having  obierved, 
that  in  how  favourable  a  point  of  view  foever  he  may 
haw  ieen  nvy  note,  relative  to  RoUin,  it  ihonld  not  have 
appeared,  had  there  been  a  poffibility  of  erafing  it :  bat 
the  firil  volume  of  the  uanilation  was  prinoed  oC,  be- 
fore I  had  the  happinefs  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
Chevalier.  He  brds  ine,  in  his  name,  befpeak  the  in- 
ddjpiee  of  the  pjublic,  to  the  erron  of  the  French 
edition.  Thefe  will  be  coniidered  as  nnavoidable  in- 
convenfiencies,  when  the  works  of  an  author  are  printed 
at  fiich  a  diftance  from  his  rtfidencev  that  he  cannot  ex- 
amine the  proofs ;  and  1  am  mnch  roiftafeen»  if  the  can- 
did reader  will  not  rather  be  furprifed,  that  fo  few  in- 
accuracies have  occorrcdf  than  offended  with  fuch  as 
he  may  meet  with.  Whilft  the  Chevalier  was  engaged 
^  in  this  work,  he  frequently  (hifted  his  abode,  and  was 
alfo  obliged  to  attend  his.regiment,  dorine  four  months 
of  the  year :  at  thefe  times,  he  could  only  nave  reconrfc 
to  fuch  books,  as  were  at  band ;  many  of  which  were 
tranflations,'  and  but  a  fmall  number. originals.  Tbts 
circamHance  will  apologize  for  the  unavoidable  ncceffit)' 

which 
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which  he  was  ander,  when  citing  the  Greek  aachors» 
of  qaotifig  at  one 'moment  from  the  text»  and  at  another 
moment  m)m  the  verfion.  In  the  cooHe  of  this  tran- 
ilacion  of  the  firfl  volume,'  I  endeavoured,  as  moch  as  it 
wsA  in  my  power,  to  iniert  copies  from  the  ofjginals  ; 
bat  confined  to  an  obfcure  fpot,  at  an  infarmountable 
diflance  from  the  c^ipital ;  and  far,  very  far  from  anj 
intercourfe  with  a  mian  of  learning,  I  muft  lament  in 
folitude,  that  want  of  books,  of  which  my  more  ec-> 
centric  friend  £0  ifeelingly  complains.  Whilft  but  an  in- 
coafiderable  number  ot  the  claflics,  and  fcarcely  one  of 
ail  the  fathers^  are  found  within  my  humble  library,  it 
is  with  difappointment,  and  concern,  that  I  perceive 
the  ftodies  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  as  naked  as  my 
own.  The  Euiebi^is,  fr^m  which  I  have  quoted,  is 
imperfed,  and  the  original  reading  of  the  paflage  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second*  legion,  hi  this  tran* 
flation,  beginning  with  '^itaque  cura  omnes,  8cc.^  is 
torn  Ottt.  it  were  ridiculous  to  mention  this  deficiency  $ 
but  as  an  excufe  to  the  Chevalier,  for  not  obeying  his 
requeft,  and  to  the  leader,  for  not  fupplying  liim,  as 
in  fcmie  other  places,  with  the  Greek  text.  The  al- 
terations, and  the  materials  pf  the  notes  which  follow, 
have  been  tranAaitted  to  me  by  the  author. 

Section  I  Chapter  V.  page  u  3.  aote^^^.  Sevq:al 
editions  of  *'  principi  di  fcienza  nuova  inturtu)  alia  coxQ- 
mune  nature  delle  na^toni^'  have  been  printed  at  Nik 
pies.  The  author  Giaro-BaptiHa  Vico,  a  celebrated 
Italian  lawyer,  hath  been  dead  fome  years.  Many  par- 
ticulars 01  his  life  are  in  the  firil  volume  of  '*  Racolta 
di  opufcnli  icientiiici,  e  tilologici  del  Angelo  Calogera.'' 
Vcnezia,  1728. 

SfCT^OK'I.  CHAPT^a  V.  page  121.  fiote(i).  1.  z6,The 
Chevalier  with  the  moft  commendable  fincerity  acknow* 
ledges  a  mi^ake  in  his  explanation  of  the  term  ''  major 
natu  quidam,"  which  iignilied,  amongft  the  Rornnns, 
the  a^e,  and  not  the  rask,  or  precedence  to  which  an 
individual  was  intitlcd  by  his  birth.  All  the  conr- 
ieq49eoce,  thereft>re,  which  he  bad  drawn  from  the  paf- 
fa^e  in  Livy,  falls  to  the  ground.  A  new  (hcet  was 
printed  off,  and  infcrted  in  the  copies  which  remained 
at  Paris,  in  order  to  rcftify  what  was  imagined  to  be  fo 
capital  an  error.  The  reader  is  dcfired  to  pafs  over  all 
b  2  the 
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the  remainder  of  the  note,  from  the  words  of  the  fbnr« 
teenth  line,  "  n*a  jamais  cxifle  a  Rome/'  to  the  end. 
What  follows  is  intended  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  can- 
celled lines* 

*'I1  ell  fur  que  quelque  modificatioa  qu'ait  re^H 
I'efclavage  chez  les  anciens,  jamais  les  efdaves  n'ont 
ete  regardes  comme  people,  coxbme  partie  integrante  de 
I'etat.  On  peac  voir  dans  Athenee  des  rechenches  aiTcs 
curienfes  fur  cet  objet:  il  difUogue  pliifieurs  fortes 
dViclavage,  comme  lors  qu'ane  nation  fe  foomct  en* 
tierement  a  une  autre  ;  Porfqu'un  peuple  emigrant  de- 
jnande  des  terres  h  cultiver ;  oa  loriqu'un  peuple  rain* 
queur  les  abandonne  aux  vaincos,  a  certaines  conditions 
onereufes ;  ce  qui  fe  rapproche  odes  de  la  fer\  itude 
feodale:  mais  il  ne  parte  nulle  psrt  de  cette  demi-fer- 
vitude,  de  cet  etat  mitoyen  cntrc  la  libcrtc,  et  Tcf- 
davage,  qu'on  fuppofe  avoir  exiHi  dans  les  deux  pre- 
miers (iedes  de  la  republique."  V.  Deip.  1.  6.  ch«  7. 

The  miftake  is  adopted  in  the  tianflation,  where  It 
might  probably  have  remained,  an  inftance  of  my 
inahili^  to  amend  it,  unlefs  I  had  been  favoured  with 
the  foregoing  corredlton.  The  pafiage  after  the  words 
<*  never  exifted  at  Rome"  (1.  19.  note(i)  is  to  be  omittedi 
andthefe  lines  muft  be  inferted  in  its  place. 

It  is  evident  that  whatfoever  modification  flavery 
might  have  received  amongll  the  ancients,  the  flayes 
were  not  coqfidered  as  a  people,  as  a  conflituent  part  of 
the  (late.  Some  curious  enquiries  into  this  fubje^,  may 
be  feen  in  Athenxus,  who  hath  diftingnifhed  dzvtrf 
into  feveral  kinds,  $  asj  when  one  nation  fubmits  entire- 
ly to  another  nation  $  when  a  body  of  emigrants  afic 
for  an  allotment  of  lands,  that  they  may  cultivate  them; 
or  when  the  territories  acquired  by  conqneft,  are  aban- 
doned, under  certain  burthenfome  flipulations,  to  the 
conquered ;  the  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  feodal 
iervitude.  But  Athenaeus  no  where  mentions  that  kind 
of  half-flavery,  that  middle  date  between  ^edom  and 
fervitude,  which  is  foppofed  to  have  exited  in  the  two 
£rft  centuries  of  the  republic 

V.  Athenari  deipnofophifUmm,  1.  6.  c.  7. 

Sbction  L  Chapter  Vf.  page  178. 1..J6.  Seide.  Sec 
the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire. 
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Section  I.  Chapter  VI.  page  12^.  notc(fl.  The  an* 
ihor  of  '*  Philloire  politique  du  gouvernement  Romain*' 
is  a  young  ecclefiafuc,  named  Tabbe  Bignon. 

SfctionI.  CHAPTERVI.pagei94.note(r).].i2.T]ie 
/'differtation  fur  Tincertitude  des  quatres  premiers  iiecle^ 
de  Rome,"  written  by  Mr.  de  PouiJly,  is  in  the  **  me* 
m  ires  de  I'academie  des  belles  lettres.'^  To  this  ele^aat 
author,  France  is  indebted  for  **  Remarques  fur  la  cnro- 
nold^s  de  Newton,'*  and  **  la  Theorie  des  fentiment 
agreables.'*  The  third  edition  of  this  laft  work,  wa> 
printed  in  17^9.  To  have  thrown  a  valuable  prefenl 
into  the  treafury  of  learning,  was  in  Mr.  de  Pouilly, 
only  a  fecondary  merit.  The  city  of  Rheims  feels  a 
pleafmg  conviflion,  that  the  benefa^or  who  fupplied 
her  inhabitants  with  wholefome  fountains,  in  the  place 
of  putrid  wells,  who  founded  public  fchools,  embelliihfd 
walks,  and  concerted,'  during  the  lafl  moments  of  his 
life,  a  plan  for  raifmg  magazines  of  corn,  left  flronger 
claims  upon  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens* 
^han  any  which  the  mere  abilities  of  the  mod  poliihed 
author  could  have  fupported.  .  The  manufcripts  of 
Monfieur  de  Pouilly,  which  fill  twelve  folio  volumes, ' 
are  in  the  po/Teilion  of  his  brother  Mr.  de  Burigny,  a 
gentleman  whofe  extenfive  erudition,  and  afTiduous  la* 
bours,  ilill  continue  to  embellifh  the  Frrncb  literature. 
Mr.  de  Pouilly,  the  fon,  is  lieutenants-general  within 
the  bailiwicot  Rheims,  and  hath  acquired  no  incon- 
iiderable  reputation  by  his  life  of  the  chancellor  de 
I'Hopital,  pubiifhed  about  the  year  1765. 

Section  I.  Chapter'VIII.  page  248.  note  ^/^. 
Mr.  Dutens,  the  ingenious  author  of  **  Recherche* 
fur  Porigine  de  decouvertes  attribuees  aux  modernes," 
2  vol.  8vo,  Paris,  1766,  is  a  gentleman  of  French  ex- 
traAion,  and  a  miniiler  of  the  church  of  England* 
He  attended  earl  Percy  on  his  tour  through  Italy,  and 
was  fome  time  fecretary  to  our  emba/Tador  at  Turin. 
A  zealous  advocate  for  the  fuperiority  of  the  ancients, 
over  the  moderns,  mud  pcrufe  this  work>  with  unli- 
mited approbation  :  but  the  reader,  who  hath  embraced 
a  contrary  opinion,  will  probably  imagine  that  the 
learned  writer,  notwithftanding  the  new  and  f  Jid  in- 
formation with  which  he  hath  enriched  fome  paflages 
(>f  his  prod uflion^  is  more  the  partial  admirer,  than  the 

candid 
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candid  judge.  How  will  the  waxsi  lorer  of  tie  phUo* 
ibphy  of  It  later  period  bear  eren  tiie  iniiiiaatioii  that 
Locke,  Berkleys  LeH»itz»  Galileo,  Newton,  Harvey, 
and  Boffbn ;  poor  in  the  midft  of  imaginary  difcoveries^ 
and  without  one  fyAem  which  they  could  truly  call 
their  own»  are  planged  in  debt  to  Ariftotle,  Prougo* 
ras.  Sextos  Empiricas,  Lucretius,  Knto^  Hippocrates,, 
and  Plautinas  i 

SccTiON  n.  CHAFTia  L  page  266.  wAt  (d).  Th« 
AtUhor  of  *'  rintrododioB  a  I'Hiftoire  de  DanneiBarc,'* 
u  Mr.  Mallet,  who  wrote  *'  hiibire  de  Ucfie,^  aad 
whoieabilities  are  too  well  known  to  render  any  enco- 
jniam  neceiTary.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  literaiy  injuf- 
tice,  to  mention  the  former  woik,  without  obierviug 
ihac  the  tranflator  of  it  into  our  language,  hath  iniert^ 
feveral  valuable  additions,  together  with  the  Latin  ver- 
fion,  by  Goranibn,  of  the  Edda»  or  fyAem  of  Runic 
Mydiology. 

Section  n.  Ch after  IV.  page  189.  1.  11. ori- 
ginal. Inftead  of  *<  c'cft  qu  •Origene,"  read  c'cft  que 
Ladance* 

Section  11.  ChaptikIV.  p.  340. 1.  5.  tranflation. 
Inftead  of  **  Origen,"  read  Ladaatius. 

Section  II.  Chapter  V.  page  403. 1.  23.  Abbi  de 
Paris,  after  having  furrendered  all  his  eibte  to  his 
t>rother,  devoted  himfclf  to  foktude,  and  remained  a 
voluntary  pnfoner  within  his  own  houfe.  Jferc,  he 
employed  his  time  in  prayer,  the  fcverities  of  penitence^ 
and  the  labour  of  his  hands.  To  the  poor,  he  fre- 
quently prefented  ibckings  of  his  own  weaving.  Some- 
time after  his  deceafe,  his  br-other  ereded  a  monument 
over  his  grave,  at  Saint  Medard ;  and  hidier,  the 
fiaunch  admirers  of  the  pious  janienift  repaired  in  mul- 
titudes. It  was  pretended  that  nairaculous  curea  were 
wrought  at  his  tomb ;  and  the  ridiculous  enthufiafis 
who  mrrounded  ix,  were  feizcd  with  a  religious  frenzy, 
.during  the  continuance  of  which  they  danced,  jumped, 
and  thnew  their  bodies  iaco  Uran^  contortions.  Hence 
they  received  the  name  of  QonfvulfanKairts^  The 
court,  at  length,  imagined  it  ne^efiary  to  interfere, 
and  in  January  1732,  gave  orders  th^t  the  qaonument 
ihould  be  incloic4«  ib  as  to  prevent  all  poffiblc  accels  to 
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It.  The  ConvulfioMudres  then  removed  the  (cene  of 
their  farce,  and  performed  it  in  their  own  apartments. 
They  flill  continae  to  appear  at  Paris,  though  not  fo 
frequently  as  ufual.  The  lieutenants  de  ^Tice,  con- 
tented with  o'brerving  their  motions,  without  pro- 
ceeding againft  them,  have  funk  them  into  a  contempt, 
from  whicn  the  violence  of  perfecution  might  probably 
have  ihbltered  them.  The  fanatical  produ&on,  to 
which  the  Chevalier  alludes,  is  written  by  Mr.  Mont- 
geron,  a  counfellar  of  the  parliament  of  Pans ;  it  is 
entitled,  ''  La  verite  d^s  miracles  op6res  par  I'inter- 
ceilion  de  M.  Paris,"  and  was  prefented  by  its  author, 
to  the  king,  at  Verfailles.  Montgeron  fell  a  martyr  to 
Janfenifm :  he  was,  at  firft,  committed  to  the  Bainllea 
then,  confined  within  an  abbey  of  the  Benedidins,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Avignon,  and  afterwards,  removed  to 
the  citadel  of  Valence,  where  he  died,  in  17^0.  Pu- 
nifhment  nouriihed  his  enthufiafm,  and  quickened  his 
perfuafions  :  in  prifon,  he  added  two  more  volumes  to 
his  work,  and  left  a  manufcript  full  of  bitter  inveftives 
againfl  the  incredulous. 
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Humantians  prefer  death  to  ilavery.;  theil-  melancholy 
fatei.  note  e^  zz^^ 


O^laviusy  his  criieltiesy  235*.     . 
OtjjDpk^ame^y  290.. 

bjtoufei'ficge'bf,  .161;  '■' 

•.  —  • "^ .. .      .    ^     .    . .        ._.-.♦». 

Oracle  of  Delphosy  287;  j 

OrigCA  fuppofes  that  miracles  i^ay  have  been  w^q^^ 

.    by.niagic,  note  s^  361.  .His  rule  for  diltinguilh-^ 

'  '        ingth^ihiracles  proceeding  from  Heav^Ky^rfc'^i 

Refutes  an   objedion   made-  by  the*  heathens 

.    :    agftinft.  ;die  Chriftiaol,  t.mu  i>.  $10..  Obfi^es 

that  all  the  Chriftian  dodrine  u  not  CAPnprifed 

,  .  ;,  •  ,in  the  Gofpcl,  ^^u.  •  }i\s  jjdiculous  account  of 

invocations,   note  /,  .315.  .'Inftances  of  hls-db- 

furd  perverAbn  of  the  Flatohic  philofbphy,  noti  f  j 

•:.-'     k^ei    ■'■      1' '  ^'i-'^i   •  ■'■      i-..ri'j. 

proliusj ' Paulus,  ^uotdd ,  notf  m»  \ob^ . noi)  f,  230.   His 
cold  and  tirefome  chronicle,  375. 

Oliris  opens  the  firft  epoch  of  hiftpi^  ,^ith  war,  274  , ,. 

jOverfeers-  in.the.flaye  colonies,  their  barb^rily^  ^H'{h 

,Owen»  Dodor,  enquires  into  the  .Hate  of  the  feptuagiut 
veriionj  appendix^  11.      ,  :/      .   '       .  .   *  •     ^ 


Paganifm,  enquir]r  into  the  ihedning  6f  the  word,  282, 
^e,    Defpifedby  its  oWnminifters,  285.    Bck 

,  ji>aiiii^niag  its  credit  diiri^  a  le^th  of  limQi 

ibid.  ... 

Ptuiatbenarat  zgOi  ,:.'::.:  \:,\   ..I'i 

Pancratium  defcribed^  note  /,  91  r  ^Of  fi^vice  (^O.iAB 
Grecian  fculptors,  i^Atf^.  . ,., 

Pandora,  her  box,  a  complete  and  '^dicioufly  aiTorte^ 
prcfcnt,  264. 

't'aris,  abbe,  actount  of,  miracles  pretended  tof  have 
been  Wrought  at  hrr  tomb,  appendix^  ii. 

•b  PAI- 


INDEX. 

Patagonians,  introiluSUn^  9. 

'  Patricians,  Roman,  held  moft  of  the  dignities  doring 
the  fecond  Punic  w^r,  135.  'Aeir  tyranny* 
194.  Their  opulence,  afuryt  and  fraud,  aoo. 

Paufanias,  his  excellence  asia  writer,  63. 

Paofiuias  (the  Lacedemonian  general)  ieU»  fas  ottfk^ 
try — how  difcovered — takes  refqge  in  the  (caak 
of  Minerva— his  mother  clcifes  op  the  do«^--)i« 
is  ilarved  to  death,  moun^  72. 

Peace  the  firft  bleiBng  of  1  p^opk,  iwttoduahn^  19. 

FcdanxM  Sccandua  aflaffiiwrd  fajj  one  of  l&i  flaves, 

M$it  24J. 
ftnryIiMia>  :ftipaUtm  .for  the  dmeon  of  its  laws, 

J^cople,  praifin|  thetn  for  thiriffrngaSity  in  their  infant 
fta'te,  What  Rke,  Me'jff  166. 

Pcriians  never  panifhed  the  firil  crime  with  ^eath,  Mfr  r» 
l^.  Decreed  that  parricide  flioald  not  be  Ualue 
td  atoy  p^nidty,  ^  they  fuppofed  it  to*  be  an  lA 
of  infanity,  Ihid. 

Perfitti,'an  uhhij)py  prince,  175* 

l^ter.  Skint, '^tnkitis'fdr  Along  while 'Attached  to  thi6 
Jews,  307.    And  to  the  ancient  UW9>  309. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  his  remarks  on  the  tranlbortatioh 
of  the  inhabitants;  and  moveables  of  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  into  England,  afftrndix^  i* 

Phallosi  what,  ««rrj'i.4o;. 

jPhtantom^  ^f^fou  to  iniiniidate  workmaoi  406. 

iPhi^bidtts    Oe  SpUtdn   takes  Thebes  \ff  tKachery^ 

iwteu  71* 
Phenicians,  their  fitnation,  100. 
^iB|>  the  Aeon«(,  2jy. 
Philo  doubts  fome  particular  miracles,  302. 
Philofbpher,  his  obicrvatrdn  on  a  paiTjge  in'Gedefis.  ior« 

Phormlowith  twenty- gaUies  cc^mpels  fort}'»ftven  Spar* 
tan  gallics  to  {hcer  off^  nm  /,  70*.  . 

Phy^ocratia,  143. 

Pigeons 


1   N   to    fi    >£* 

Pigeoos  feek  a  proteflioti  in  fociety,  inttdibMhn^  6* 

tlaco  compares  man  to  a  republic^  note  iy  i8i.  HU 
obfervations  concerning  tb^  excellence  of  go* 
vernmenty  1 82*  His  method  of  enquiring  into 
the  vices  of  a  government^  iM. 

I^ktonirmt  at  what  period  a  fafhionable  dodbine,  322* 
Defcribedy  323. 

Plutarch  quoted)  mta^  169.- 

Poet»  his  fine  obfervation  on  the  improtysments  in  the 
art  of  war»  note  o  221. 

Poetry>  its  derivation^  286.     Enquiry  intOi  ibiJ. 

Poifoners  in  Rome,  a  lift  of,  note  x>  207. 

Political  writers  compared  to  the  antient  ailronomers^ 
no. 

Polity,  the  meaning  of  the  wordt  124.  The  fineftest* 
amptes  of  it  found  in  the  hillocs  of  antsi  and 
hives  of  bees,  125. 

PoUio  Vedius,  an  inftanoe  of  his  unfeeling  malignity^ 
MtfKi  258. 

Polybinsy  his  remarks  on  the  republics  of  Sparta,  and 
of  Rome^  note  g^  86« 

Polytheifm*  what  occafioned  its  long  duration,  286. 

Porfenna,  137. 

Pomllyi  Mr.  de»  account  of  his  obiervatkms  on  the 
uniiercaiiny  of  the  Roman  hiftory^atticked  by 
Abbe  de  Sallier,  appendix^  7)  8,  and  Zi. 

Preconnizare,  what,  note  r»  395. 

Probus»  his  fhocking  manner  of  waging  war  agiunft 
the  Barbarians,  note  e,  277* 

Property  fhould  be  the  leading  principle  of  agricul* 

ture,  116.  ^ 

l^rotogenes,  hb  fingnlar  abftemioufnefs,  ncteit  56. 

Pruffia,  king  of,  once  accufed  of  temerity,  r62.  What 
would  fiave  beeo^  his  condu^,  had  he  been 
dilator  of  Rome,  when  Hannibal  mad^  his  en- 
try into  Italy,  166. 

*b  2  Pugilatus 
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Pogilattts  defcribedy  note  i»  91.  Of  fervice  to  th< 
.Grecian  fcolptors,  ibU. 

Panics  firft  war,  detrimental  to  the  repablic,  zof. 
Carried  off"  two  roillionSy  219. 

Funic*  fecond  war,  159. 

Pyramids  prove  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  thofe  who 
aifiiled  in  their  conftrudlion,  43. 

Quadi>  the  fordid  drefs  of  theit  embaifadors  throw  Va- 
lentioian  into  a. fit  of  paflibn,  which  proved 
mortal,  note  A,  409. 


Regnlas  defeated^  204*. 

Repubtics  ill  their  decliae,  deplorable  and  contempti- 
ble, 217. 

Rfaegiumi  inhabitants  of,  treacheronfly  maffacred  by 
the  Romans,  204. 

khetrii,  netei,  287. 

Richlieu,  cardinal,  his  teftamtnt  politique^  211.  Who 
written  by,  nott  tf»  ihid. 

RoUin,  Mr.  errors  and  ioconfiftencies  of  hif  ancient 
hiAory,  note  fi  ZS^  His  grammatical  inced, 
ilfid.  His  language  highly  coinplimeoted  by 
bi/hop  Atterbury»  ihid. 

Roman  emperors  kept  a  (tatue  of  fortune  in  their 
chamber,   169. 

Romans  employed  dprin^/our  centuries  in  learning  the 
art  of  conquering,  1 10.  For  what  reafons  pof- 
terity  ihould  admire  them,  iit.  Their  go* 
vernment  mixed  with  monarchy,  ariftocracy, 
*  and  democracy,  122.  Their  firft  eiiabliihmenc 
defcribed,  i^i.  The  reakfource  of  their  great- 
nefs,  134.  Their  bale  fubjedio^  to  the  tyranny 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  134.  Roufed  from  it 
by  the  circumilances  attending  the  death  of 
*JLocretia,  ibid.  A  fpirit  of  ccnqae(t  too  gc» 
neraliy,    and  falftJy  attributed  to  them,   138. 

What 
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.  What  muft  have  been  their  fate,  if  Pyrrhus  had 
more  vigoroufly  interefted  himfelf  in  the  liberty 
of  Italy,  15^.  The  treachery  by  which  they 
feizeon  Sardinia,  159.  Shamefally  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  Hid.  On  what  oCcafion  the  moft  to 
be  applauded,  169.  Wiien  their  fortune  was 
mod  confpicuous,  170.  Not  efleemed  by  the 
Greeks,  171.  Lay  fnares  to  deprive  the  Greeks 
of  their  liberty,  173,  174,  One  great  fource 
of  their  fuccefs,  188.  The  rigorous  laws  to 
which  their  wives  and  children  were  fubjeA, 
notem^  18^.  Fixed  no  particular  time  for  the 
emancipation  of  children  from  paternal  authori- 
ty, ibid.  Exemplary  behaviour  of  their  wives, 
190.  Ignorantly  imagine  them  (elves  governed 
by  a  king,  who  had  been  dead  eight  days,  192. 
Receive  a  flave  for  their  king,  ibid.  Expofed 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Patricians,  194.  Oopre^ed 
by  the  fenate,  197.  Their  infatiable  thirft  for 
riches,  103.  Obtain  the  fovereignty  of  Capua, 
ibid.  Their  dreadful  fituation  during  a  revolt 
in  that  country,  ibid.  Ma/Tacre,  in  defiance  of 
the  faith  of  treaties,  all  the  citizens  of  Rhegium, 

204.  Plunged  into  new  troubles  by  the  firll 
Punic  war,  204.     Splendour  of  their  fucce/Tes, 

205.  Their  miferies  defcrib^d  by  Tiberius,  206. 
Their  horrible  revolutions,  208.  Their  gloomy 
faduefs,,ffo/f  a,  ibid.  Averfion  from  dancing, 
ibid.  Their  religion  as  ferocious  as  their  man- 
ners, note  tf,  209.  Buried  prifoners  alive,  after 
the  battle  of  Canme,    in  order  to  appeafe  the 

*Gods,  ibid.  Their  intolerant  fpirit  extended  to 
literature,  ibid.  210.  'Should  have  aflumed 
more  pacific  ientiments,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fe* 
cond  Punic  war,  219.  Proffer  liberty  to  the 
Greeks,  and  then  cruelly  deceive  them,  226^ 
Treat  all  conquered  enemies  as  revolted  fubje(fls, 
227.  Their  barbarity  to  the  Rhodians,  227. 
Their  condition  under  Anguftuf,  238,  kic.  Their 
fufferings  under  the  tyrants  who  fill  ap  the  fpace 
from  Augullus,  to  Vefpafian,  240.  Admit 
flrangers  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  nott  m,  240* 
Their  degrees  of  nobility,  note  n,  242.  Their 
numbers  under  Augultus,  244,  Their  negledt 
•b  3  of 
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ef  Igricnknre,  zko^  Tlieir  vertnes,  256.  Stran- 
gers to  true  philaatkn^jy  iM.  Why,  iHd* 
Their  etii|nre  pot  ap  at  aadion,  263.  Derive 
their  firft  ootiOBs  of  religioo  from  the  Etrofcans. 
292.  Their  great  riches  at  the  period  when  they 
were  firft  atta^ea  by  the  BarbariaQf,  417* 

Romaold,  Saint,  inftitutet  the  order  of  CamaMulians, 

Romolus,  accoimt  of,  131,  i86*  Hi<  ftpfible  and  ho« 
mane  reftri^on  of  a  law»  jpcrqutdog  the  de- 
ftrttdipn  of  deformed  chilqreo,  moU  m,  iZg. 
Coofttiu  the  flight  of  birds»  M§te  «,  292. 

Rouflfeau,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  a  government  lodged  in 
a  repreientative  body,  97  •    Diffented  from,  f^V. 

Rofiis,  Ignatius,  extinguiihed  a  fire  by  the  affiilance 
of  his  own  flaves,  tntf  f,  245. 

Rqga,  Carvilius,  the  firft  who  repudiated  his  wile«* 
defpifed  on  that  account,  wte  ar,  ^90. 

Ruffians  ftill  preferve  their  idols,  noUgf  283. 
S, 

Sacrifices,  the  fatal  coniequences  of  making  too  great 
ones  to  princes,  2^2. 

Sallier,  Abbe,  diSers  from  Mr.  de  Pouilly  on  the  fob- 
je£l  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Roman  hiflory, 
apptndl^i  8. 

SaUnft  quoted*  mie  u  82«  A  conft flion  from  him  not 
greatly  to  the  advaquge  of  the  Romans,  as 
warriors,  note  «,  1 50. 

Samnit^s  hold  out  a  forty  years  war  againfl  the  Romans, 

I  JO. 

Sardanapalos  too  feverely  cenfured  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers,  34. 

fidpio,  his  celebrated  diverfion,  166.  CharaAer,  167. 
168,  Tarnilhei  his  exalted  reputation  by  his 
cruelty  to  the  Numantians,  220.  Orden  the 
hands  of  four  hundred  youths  to  oe  cut  off,  ihi. 

Scythiansi  Ciinmeriaa,  attack  the  Medes,  34. 

Sejanas» 
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S^muiSt  the  firfl  diftnrber  nnd^r  Tibcxim  qC  diftpoln 
lie  happinefs,  a 39* 

Sddf,  ft  cbarader  in  tbc  nakoaet  of  Voltiire^  op* 
pmiixf  20« 

Semiraiyiisy  her  cru^hy  ^nd  ambition,  32. 

8efi)ftris,  his  wars  ttnjnft,  28. 

Sibyls,  their  oracles,  a  forgery,  327.  Snppofed  by 
Sozomenes  to  have  alladed  t»  the  myftery  of  the 
redemption,  404. 

Slack  the  boxer,  ma  u  92. 

Slaves,  three  millions  to  every  million  of  free  Greeks, 
ko6.  Ought  to  be  allowed  more  freedom  in  our 
colonies,  wuf^  109.  Call  for  the  attention  of 
the  legillature,  ibid*  Unpitied  by  their  pro* 
prietors,  although  thefc  proprietors  paded  for 
celebrated  patriots  in  Sngland,  ibid.  God  and 
nature  never  intended  that  any  individual  (hould 
be  a  flave,  iUd*  Four  hundred  executed  for  the 
guilt  of  one,  nati  f,  24^.  Six  hundred  fet 
apart  by  Angullus  to  aflift  in  extinguiihin^  fires, 
slid.  One  ordered  to  be  thrown  to  mon&rs  for 
having  broken  a  glafs,  note  z,  2j8. 

Slavery  of  antient  times  mud  have  rendered  the  con- 
dition of  humanity  more  deplorable  than  it  can 
poffibly  be  at  prefent,  102,  103,  104*  Who 
were  reduced  to  it,  ibid.  Their  great  numbers, 
ibid*  Shocking  proftitution  to  which  their  fe- 
male flaves  were  (breed  tofubmit,  104.  Re* 
marks  on  the  flavery  of  the  modem  times,  105, 
106. 

Society,  ftate  of,  fenfe  given  to  this  expreffion,  a  miC- 
taken  one,  i6. 

Socrates   boails  of    his   influence    over    philofophy, 

aote  bf  79* 

Sozomenes  mentions  the  abfence  of  Julius  from  theMl- 
cene council,  ncu  x^  331.  His  childifli  dory  of 
Julian,  noie  e,  404.  Suppofes  the  Sibyls  tohkvo 
alluded  to  the  myftery  of  the  redemption,  404. 

Sparta  oppofes  Greece,  65.  Procedls  Dionyfins  the  ty«. 
rant  againft  the  people  of  Syracafe,  note  r,  82. 

*b  4  Sparuna 
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SpMan;  recommended' by  writers  on  mo. ilhy;* />/i^- 
duaion^  1 8.     Defcribed,  66.     Are  defeated  by 
Aldbiadesy   iMt  t^  70.     Forty- feven  of  thew 
I         gallies  are  compelled  to  (beer  off  by  twenty  gal- 
lies  under  Phormio  th&  Athenian^  ibid.     Defeat^ 
ed  at  Leufb-a,   ihid*     Defeated   at  Mao  tinea, 
ihid.     Send  embafladors  to  the  Athenians  to  fue 
-  lo|  peace,  ibid.    Caufes  of  their  faccefs  donn^ 
.    t^  Peloponaefiaii  war,  ihii.    Inftances  of  their 
injufHce,  ibid.    Hunt  an^ deiiroy  (be  Uotes,  79. 

Spearman,  Mr.  His  letters  on  the  feptaagint  referred 

to,  notiU  313- 
Starlings  feek  a  protection  in  fociet}%  intrcduBimiy  6. 
States,  the  goals  to  which  they  dJredt  their  coarfe,  84. 

Statues  of  tyrants,  heads  of  them  only,  altered  for  ex- 
pedition, and  to  (ave  the  expence  of  new  ones, 
note  b,  217. 

Strabo  reafons  like  a  geographer,  nou  r,  1  $7. 

$ubjeA,  an  enquiry  into  his  fitaation,  as  it  may  bear 
fome  relation  to  the  prince,  in  cafes  where  the 
weight  of  taxes  prcflcs  on  the  firft,  44. 

Suetonius,  his  reafon  why  Auguftus  curtailed  the  diftri- 
bution  of  corn,  nou  «,  250.  Produces  an  in- 
ftance  to  prove  that  the  Jews  were  confounded 
with  the  Chriftians,  304.  Quoted,  (w/.  Jm- 
guftj,)  apfendix^  8. 

Switzerland,  excellent  advantages  of  its goveinnient,  8?. 
gylla,  his  cruelties,  235. 

T, 

Tacitus  quoted,  226,  233,  245,  246,  248,  254.  Speaks 
of  the  Chriftians  as  fe^aries  iiTuing  from  Juda^, 
304.     Quoted,  note  h^  354. 

Tartars  accuflomed  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  271. 

^^'clcmachus,  35. 

^Vrtullian  believed  ihe  foul  and  even  God  to  be  ma- 
terial, 328.  Method  after  which,  in  cafes  0/ 
herefy,  he  aclvifes  a  recourfe  to  the  traditions  of 
^hc  church,  note  x,  331. 

Thebes 
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Thebes  taken  treacherouflv  by  Phebidas  the  SpahJui/ 

ThemiAocles,  his  char^dler  accorately  marked,  63^ 

Thcodpfius,  his  exceflivc  indolence,  588.  His  trea^ 
cheiy  toMaximus, '»tf/^  »,*389.  Convinced  by 
Ambrofias,  how  faperior  a  bifliop  was  to  an  em- 
peror>  588,  390-  John  the  fplitary,  and  Jph^ 
the  evangeliil  appear  to  him,,  under  the  form  of 
the'  biofcuri,  390.  His  cruelty  at  Thcflalo- 
nica,  ibid,,      ^  .  .    .    , 

Theology,  a  beautiful  definitioi;^  of  it,  288, 

Thcrapeutz  defcribed,  appendix t  |0. 

Thefeus,  his  character,  64. 

Theflalonica,  zQaflacreof,  notey^  391. 

Thucydides,  his  excellence  as  91  writer,  6^.  His  trno 
pidure  of  the  manners  of  his  country,  87. 

Tiberius  defcribes  the  miferies  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
206.  Inferior  to  his  predecefTor,  239.  For 
foroe  time  pra^fes  his  leflbns,  thid.  Milled  by 
Sejanus,  Ihid.  .  Oa  what  opcafion9  free  from:  fur 
perftitiouj  299. 

TitDS  jhewa  only  as  an  eternal  example,  25$, 

Traditorcs  anathematized  by  the  Chriftians,  333. 

Trajan,    his  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  Jews,    2c 5. 

diHurbs  the  peace  of  the  Romans  by  a  pa^ogt 

fpr  war,  256, 

Tranfylvania,  why  it  enjoyed  a  kind  of  liberty,  219, 

Tuilius  Servius,  a  celeftial  flame  afferted  to  have  dc- 
fcended  on  his  cradle,  149. 

Turenne,  why  a  great  general,  note  b^  356, 

Valeps  treacheroufly  puts  to  death  an  Armenian  Icings 
noti  ^,  379.  Shocking  efFcfls  of  his  fuperHition, 
ibid,    Deilroyed  by  the  Goths,  nouk,  410. 

Valentinian  deflroys  all  the  Goths  in  the  provinces  0/ 
the  empire,  by  an  aft  of  treachery,  note  ^,  379. 
Is  flrangled  by  order  of  Arbogaites/^^/^'x,  389, 

Valeria^ 
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« 

Vandilcy  Anthony,  his  diflertation  on  tivs  oades  <if 

thf  hfatheQia  4{ff^i^if»  IJ* 
VflMEvWfy  frnUlefs  a^teipp^to  fix  them  in  a  colpnj,  mti  u 

?77*    OoiomU  th^ir  ofiial  adf  of  phmdcr,  ihuu 

V«iith  his  b«aiiiifttl  de&M«ki|i  of  thcglogy>  a8&. 

Veii»  long  ficge  of»  1 37.  A  fu^doos  lefcmblance  be- 
tween the  accoiifit  of  this  fiege»  and  the  Hege  of 
Troy,  ije. 

Veileiat  Patercaltts  ^aotedi^  nfitik*  232,  m/#A  235. 

Veipafian  eftablifhes  peace  in  the  empire,^  2^4.     Hor* 

rible  eflfed»  duting  his  roign  of  anbidoB  and 

fanaticifin,  255. 

Vico^  Giam-BapuA^  r<;«a>.  to  have  thooght  it  intpoffiUe 
V>  reprefent  the  BpOi^Vi  lA  too  dil^raoefnl  • 
Ughty  notify  11^. 

ViAory  never  ca^  refLore  what  the  orplvans  and  «4dow» 
lofe,  205. 

Vine,  miraculons  ac€0l^l(  of  oiur,  405. 

Viriat««»  who»  aflhffinated,  so///,  331. 

Underflanding»  haman.  its  progre6,  78*  141. 

Valtnre,  dreaded  by  evciy  other  bird»  {STr.  itUf^kJSt.  6^ 

WalpQl6»  Mr.  Horace,  ^oted,  €tfptniiix^  i. 

War,  enquiry  into  the  art  of  it  amongfl  the  Romans* 
136,  IA5,  iMirK.  Not  improved  bv  the  Romanj 
Vnui  after  great  and  fr^qneni  ipi/tondiift,  and 
much  bad  fuccei?,  145.  Oc^afiCkOi  ferocity  of 
.manners.  ifUrodu^on^  ij.  Its  different  caufesa 
ibid.  20. 

War  of  the  flaves  attended  by  the  lois  of  one  millioa 
of  men,  232. 

Weed  near  the  Nile  more  durable  than  the  pyramids. 
appendix i  !• 

Wharton,  Mr.  mu  r,  265. 

Writer  of  imagination,  how  captivated  hy  an  idea^ 
noteq^   n6, 

WorU, 
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Worldy  magnificeat  objefls  which  its  kiftoiy  prefentt 
to  us. 

X. 

Xenophon»  an  admirer  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  mtti^ 
37.    His  excellence  as  a  writer,  63. 

Xtrxc$^  his  character  accurately  marked,  63. 

Xiphilinasy  his  locking  account  of  the  revolt  of  th« 
Jews,  notejt  255. 


T^oologyy  what,  141. 

Zopater  falls  a  facrifice  to  the  barbarity  of  Cohftantinea 

SS4-  I 

Zofimus,  neither  an  elegant,  nor  a  judicious  hiftorian, 

387.    Fruitlefs  efforts  to  deftro/  his  works,  ibiJ. 

Gives  no  favour  to  Theodofius,  388.    His  ac« 

count  of  the  monks,  note  z,  391. 
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CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  FIRST  VOLUME* 

»•  I 

iKTRODtrCTrOW.      '' 

Page  17.  nott  (ij  K  5..  inilcad   of  **96KKrtoi**   read 

Page'  18.1.  12.  inftead  of  **  prefbrfbcd"  read  profcribcd. 

Page  21. 1,  6.  inftead  of  *•  oh  the  other,"  read  on  th» 
other  hand.     '.'.    '    " 

Page  22.  J.  16.  inttcacF 'of  "at  inbthtr,"  rpad  at  ano- 
ther time.  ' '  ' .   '  •  ,       *  . 

Page  3c.  1.  4.  inftead  of  **op  the  other,'*  read  eta  th^ 

otner  hand.  m-      ,  ,  .., 

......  note  (fj  1.  5.    ittflead  .of  "  cyropiedUj^'read 

Cyropsedfai.  •  '  "  .' '  '-i-:.-:.;. 

4  . « b  .  4 ?•  16.  infteadof /'hegoe* 'fert!i«r^* 

•  read  hegoes  farther;"     '  ^  .         C*  *^  - 

1. 17.  inftead  b^"  heW*  reidRolden. 

..•.........*  1.  3».    inftead  of  "lo^efit?*  "nead 

logeoit.  ..•:.•. 
L  39.  inftead  of  "  RomiA,***  rca4 

Roman.  - :       .  i 

Page  41.  1.  20.  inftead  of  **  than  that^'  re^c!  thkh  that 

/peculation. 
Page  4^.  K  5.  infteAd  of  •'hath  been*'  rtad  have  been. 
Page  53.  1.  20.  infteadof  *'^bf  ftate"  read  of  the  ftatCp 
Page  c8.  1.  21*  inftead  of  "of  another,"  read  of  aho^ 

thcr  convenience.  * 

Page  60.  note  fmj  L  5.  infte^wd  of  *•  HalicamaaTeiis,? 

read  Halicarnaffius.    '       '♦.'->  *•;'  i 

Page  6r.  1.  2.  inftesld  of  •*  mignificence,"  reidmagni,^ 

ficence. 
Page  67. 1.  17.  crafe  "of." 
Page  71.1.  27.  inftead  of  **  Lacedemdnions,"  rcadLa^ 

^demonians. 
Page  93^.  1.  19.  inftead  of  **  forbode"  read  f6tehode» 
Page  97. 1.  17.' inftead  of  ••where  as"  read  whereat* 
Page  100.  note  ([mj  L  1.  inftead  of  "  noftribnta'^  read 

nos-tribnta.  •  

Page  108. 1.  6.  inftead  of  "  to  eftimate,  we  have,^read 

toeftimate.    Wfe  havfe.*  

Page  III.  I.  II.  inftead  of  "policy"  read  polity'. 
^gc  1 19. 1.  5.  inftead  of  "Froeflart,"  rfcad  Froiflart.- 
Page  127, 1.  5.  inftead  of  "  agragarian/'  read  Agrariarj. 
Page  150.  note  («)   laft  line»  inftead  of  "Romanis^" 

read  Romanes. 
Page  151. 1.  6.  Inftead  of  '^  attached"  read  attacked. 


COItIL£CTIONS  IN  THS  I^IftST  VOLUM& 
Pftge  152. 1.  12.  inflead  of  "  their"  rczd  thefe. 
^^^  I S^*  1*  H*  '^^^  whilft. 

1.2^.  infteadof  "hid/'  read  hath  gained. 

Page  161.  h  16.  inftead  of  '^Sidnam"  read  TicinuflBk 
l^age  164.  1.  22.  inftead  of  "  heighth'*  read  height. 
Page  r69. ).  22*  inAead  of  **  refulerint^''  read  retalerint* 
Page  198. 1.  84  inflead  of  "corns"  raid  com. 

1*  13*  erafe  the  mark  of  interrogation. 

Page  i9|.  1.  g.  read  fatisfadion. 
Page  200. 1.  21.  inftead  of  "rank  magiibacx/'  md 
,      faak»  raagiftr«cy» 
rage  aio.  1.  23.  read  fixtieth. 
P^'2ij>  1.  4.  read  dybjiftiffr 
Page  217. 1.  1,  inftead  of  "prefehred"  read  retained. 
P^g*  2  J  1. 1.  6.  inftead  T>f"Tr/ptiota/*  read  Tiyphon* 
Page  233.  L  ^»  bftead  of  "  throne/'  read  thrown. 
Page  246. 1.  19.  rea<}Freiaiheniitts. 
i^age  2%9.  L  3*  inftead  of  "  we,"  read  were. 
Page  268.  L  6.  inftead  of  "  thofe  early"   read  theft 

nnre  recenti 
rage  269. 1.  22.  inftead  of  "  as  tefs  than  it  was,"  read 

as  greater  than  it  alfe  wan. 
Page  292.  1.  16.  inftead  of  "dogmas,"  read  dogmata* 
Page  293.  K  lo.  inftead  of  *<inipofters,"  read  impoftors. 

•, 1.  23*  inftead  of  "  dogmas"  read  dogmata. 

fage  300.  L  3.  inftead  of  <^  dogmas"  read  dogmata* 

Page  314. 1,  13.  read  Silenus. 

Page  315. 1.  27.  read  aeceffity. 

Page  318.  1.  16.  read  dogmata. 

Page  329.  L  28.  inftead  of  ^  laft  note''  read  the  nou  jt. 

Page  331. 1.  13.  read  ivXMo/Afr. 

P^S«  34I- 1*  21.  inftead  of  "  he/',  read  flie. 

Page  344.' 1. 6.  inftead  of  "was"  read  became. 

Page  3i^5.  1.  7.  inftead  of  "  prefcription/'  itad  pro* 

icnptioii; 
Page  401.  1.  10.  inftead  •(  "ftp«d.  Hierofolymamj' 

,  read  apadHieKifoly roam. 
1.  1 1,  inftead  of  "  inter  nedva"  read  inter* 

<iieciva. 
1. 19.  inftead  of  "  in  excefTom"  read  inac* 

ceflum. 

V 1.  21.  inftead  of'*  incertuiik"  readlncepUMiK 

Page  414. 1.  14.  read  fources. 

C9rrMi6ns  for  tbt  Appbkdix. 
Page  7.  I.  26.  inftead  of  ««pnculiar,"  read  paculiar. 
Page  ao.  L  15.  inftead  of  «•  parte,"  read  park. 
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Confiderations  on  the  lot  of  Human  Nature, 
in  the  eartiefi  ages  of  antiquity^ 
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T  O    THE 


FIRST    VOLUME. 


A. 
Abraham  introdnccd  In  pan^yrics.  on  kings,  iMtrodM* 

Adrian,  his  dreadful  pcHacation  of  the  Jews,  a; ;• 

iEmiiios,  Paulas,  his  free  addrefs  to  the  Romans,  Jf^ 
6.  Introdaces  a  tafte  for  the  arts  amongft  the 
Romans,  nou  J,  i68»  Upbraids  the  inaAive 
citizens,  176. 

^gyptiai  monarchy,  its  advantages,  31* 

^Egyptians,  their  net  revenae  eonfiderable,  53.  Im- 
moderate fuperfluity  of  their  priefb,  54. 

Agriculture,  fhould  be  the  firft  obje^  of  legiflationSf 
126.  From  its  fbate,  a  judgment  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  condition  of  manxind,  271.  A  coiK 
ftituent  part  of  Egypt,  Phaenicia,  and,  at  lengthy 
of  Greece,  271. 

Aguillon,  dutchefs  of,  orders  the  papers  of  cardinal  da 
Richeliea  to  berevifed,  211.  .^ 

Ahibiades  deftEfats  the  Spartans,  «»/#/,  70. 

Alberoni,  his  political  teflainent,  yictenf  an.* 

Alejcandcr  the  Great,  his  conqucfts  a  fignal  of  depra* 
vation  to  mankind,  214*  215,  216.  His  for- 
viving  generals  compared  to  rats,  at 6. 

Alcidamas,  his  fine  fentiment  coftceming  flavery, 
npte  p»  io8* 

S  Ambrofittt 


INDEX. 

Ambrofias  convinces  Theodoiias  how  fuperior  a  hihof 
was  to  an  emperor,  3^8.  moHj,  390. 

Andrologia,  what,  143. 
Antiochas»,  his  chara^er,  1 75* 
Anthony,  his  crodtiesy  23$. 

Aqaileins  not  daring  to  caconiiter  his  enenies,  poilbns 
the.iprings  of  their  provinces,  228. 

Arbogaftes  canfes  Valentinian  to  be  firangled,  and 
falutes  Eugenias  emperor,  389. 

Arioflo,  3f5« 

AriiBdes,  his  chara£ler  accurately  marked,  63. 

Ariftotle  on  republics  quoted,  uott  e,  imirodHSin. 
Falfely  commends  the  laws  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, 101.  His  abfurd  fentiments  conceraiog 
flavery,  io6. 

ArnoMas  obieives  that  no  cbrifttaa  altars  were  ercdcd 
in  the  third  century,  mati  c,  3o6«  Denies  the 
.  '  creatisb  «f  imqi  Stt. M9*  His  faedtfcripdoa 
of  the  baleful  efia^ctfcontroverfy^  motaf,  3^ 
His  feaibnable  holdnefs,  modefly»  and  cauQon. 
346* 

Aidnibal  leads  on  his  fuccoors,  i6<(f  b  defeated  hj 
livins^  Hid*    Remacks  on  this  events  iiU* 

Athene  rifes  on  the  ruins  of  barbarlfm^  64*  Its  ^ 
yernment  CDrrui>t»  86^  Abfurdly  mixed  witli 
ariiiQcracy>  ajHi  democracy,  87.  Its  wret^ed 
militia,  98. 

Atbauani  defcribed.  66*    The  vices  ia  their  cha- 

raiScr»  iiiV* 
Athletx,  the  dangers  to  which  they  wera  e^pofed,  99ti  i, 

91  •    Qf  ieridce  to  feolptors,  iiid» 

Attalas»  and  his  foa*  kiofi  of  fortune^  172. 

Au^ftia.  Satntt  his  refledtpn  on  the  w«rs  which  w€st 
fitppofed  neceilary  id  the  aggpandissement  of  the 
Romans,  mu  /,  199.  Quotes,  from  Varro,  a 
beautiful  definition  of  th^ogy,  288.  An  ad- 
vocate for  Platoniftn,  noteff  325.  His  elegant 
tieatift  proving  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
manifcfledia  this  worM^  375. 

Angrfus, 
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Aureus,  his  beneficence  did  noterafe  tlit  remembrincf 
of  his  cruelty,  238.  Perplexed  about  the  re- 
formation of  the  ienate,  243.  Sets  apart  fix 
hundred  flaves  to  affift  in  extingnifliine  fires^ 
nott  f ,  245.  Curtails  the  diftributions  d?  com,  ^ 
andwhy»  wtta^  250.  A  pacific  priace»  251* 
His  fituation  not  to  be  judged  of  from  the  works 
of  contemponuy  poets,  252.  His  artful  con* 
dudty  253. 

Aufpices,  wiho  had  the  privilege  of  cakiag  them, 
noteut  200. 

Author,  the  fatis^iffion  he  auft  feel  at  being  omt  « 
man  of  genius,  144. 

B. 

Barbarians,  remarks  on  their  inMndation,  263.  Dif* 
ficulty  of  afeertaining  from  whence  they  pame, 
965*  lie.  Accounts  of  their  numbers  dark  and 
contradictory,  268.  lie.  Accailomed  to  traa<> 
fport  themfdves  from  oae  country,  to  aaothepr 
country,  270.  Their  fingular  fituation,  274. 
Why  diey  may  be  faid  to  have  conquered  the 
Roman  empire,  before  they  attacked  it,  27^, 
27  5 .  Sources  of  their  in  vafions.  Hid.  Dreaa* 
ful  calamities  attending  them,  276.  Their 
gods,  2^9.  Their  contempt  for  the  Romans, 
and  their  religion,  290.  Their  invafionsgiye 
the  finifhing  (Iroke  to  the  deftrufUon  of  anuent 
opinions,  300.  Turn  their  thoughts  towards  a 
neceflary  legiilation,  413* 

Barnabas,  Saim,  his  abfurd,  and  indecent  explanation 
of  fome  fcripture  pailages,  nott  /,  316. 

Bafnage  endeavours  to  weaken  the  credibility  of  the 
miracle  retarding  the  works  undertaken  to  ac- 
complifii  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Je- 
rufalem,  nou  J^  401. 

Beau,  Mr.  le,  palliates  the  bai1)arity  of  Conftantine, 

Beaufort,  Mr.  de,  his  remarks  on  the  uncertainty  of 
the  Roman  hillory,  appendix y  7. 

Bebius  maQicres  five  hundred  and  fifty  Etolians,  228. 
•%  2  Belles 


INDEX. 

BeUes  lettres  generally  ttfed  as  an  Engliih  expreffioa, 
tniestf  77. 

Bellille,  Marlhal  de,  his  political  teflament,  ttote  «,  21 1. 

Bible»  Valgiite,  why  written  in  bad  Latin,  it9ie  i,  311. 

Bingham,  in  what  inilancc  he  fuppofes  the  word  Jew 
to  mean  Chriftian,  note  m,  304. 

B06,  abbe  da,  hb  remarks  on  the  taxes  which  the  Ro- 
man emperors  levied  iProm  their  fabjeAs,  and 
particularly  the  Gauls,  Mie  f,  249. 

Bofnia,  why  it  enjoyed  a  kind  of  liberty,  219. 

fiournonville,  dake  de,  356. 

Brennus,  137. 

/  ^- 

Csefar,  Julius,  his  devaftations,  233. 

Camald^ilians,  the  feverity  of  their  order,  «0i«/,  67. 

Carthage  defbroyed,  230. 

Carthaginians,  their  fituation,  100.  Their  infatiaUe 
avarice,  roi.  Their  jealous,  and  cruel  fyflem 
of  politics,  iM.  Their  fuperftitious,  andatro- 
cioos  religion,  iM'  Their  power  compared  to 
the  power  of  the  Ettglilh  in  America,  155. 

Caffius,  Cains,  votes  for  the  execution- of  four  hundred 
flaves,  because  only  one  had  committed  murder, 
ncu  f,  245. 

Cayenne,  negroes  of,  allowed  one  day  in  fourteen  for 
their  private  labour,  60. 

Cicero  gives  the  preference  to  the  Greek  language*  94. 
Wonld  be  aftonifhcd  were  he  to  obferve  the 
l^atin  tongue  more  admired  than  the  Greek 
tongue,  iiiJ,  (fro  Murana^)  Cenfures  dancing, 
apfiudiXf  8. 

Cinna,  his  cruelties,  234. 

Chatellur,  Chevalier  de,  fhort  account  of,  the  incon* 
veniencies  attending  the  publication  of  his 
work,  1 8.  His  correction  of  feme  condufions 
drawn  from,a  pafiage  inLivy,  appendix^  19. 

Chalcedonian  council  curbs  the  infolence  of  the  moaks, 
4to. 

Chance^ 


INDEX. 

Chance,  its  great  weight  in  all  human  affain,  133. 
What  are  the  inilances'of  it»  ibid. 

Chevrier  writes  the  political  teftament  of  Bellifle,  note  a, 
211. 

Children  pafs  their  earliefl  years  in  ;i  ftate  of  banifii- 
"^  ment  from  their  parents,  tMtroduSion^  noieb,  15. 

China,  antiqaity,  wifdom,  and  Ability  of  its  govern* 

menty  note  d^  introduSion^  23. 

Chriftians  more  acceptable  to  the  Barbarians  than  the 
Romans  were,  300.  In  the  time  of  die  Romans 
confounded  with  the  Jews,  303,  304*  Their 
dx^rent  names,  304,  305.  Their  opinions 
fcarcely  mentioned  till  the  time  of  Conftantine', 
306.  Their  union  with  Judaifm,  309^  Re- 
proached by  the  heathens  for  their  charity  and 
humility,  note  1,  310.  When,  entirely  fcpa* 
raced  from  the  Jews,  313.  Simplicity  of  their 
doctrine,  and  mildnefs  of  their  moral  fyllem, 
320.  Form  of  their  aflemblies,  note  »,.  31^ 
Their  ceremonies,  ibid*  The  abufcs  which  aC 
length  crept  into  them,  note  «,  322.  Ledi  away 
by  a  fpirit  of  difcufiion,  322.  Some  of  them 
violent  PlatoniUs,  «6// ^,  324.  PlatQnic  Chri(kir 
ans,  and  Chriftian  Platoniils,  326.  Proofs  of 
their  not  having  had,  at  one  period,  any  viiible 
chief,  whofe  authority  was  acknowledged,  notex^ 
330,  ^c.  Their  learned  productions  foi'tonate- 
fy  for  pollerity  prefervcd,  332.  Refill  the  feizure 
of  their  book$  with  unihaken  refolution,  333. 
Anathematize  the  Traditbresy  333,  Their  re- 
putation derives  a  luftre  from  perfecution,  334. 
Their  ihameful  difputes,  cabals,  and  fchifms, 
341.  377.  Their  perfecutions,  from  the  Nicene 
council,  to  the  edi^  of  Naqtes,  386.  Imagined 
that  they  faw  crofTes  every  where,  note  gy  405. 

Chriflianity,  its  firft  apppearance,  '278.  Enquiry  into 
its  inflaence  over  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
280,  (*fr.  The  period  at  which  it  began  to  ex- 
tend itfelf,  299.  The  fpirit  of  alms-giving 
greatly  facilitates  its  progrefs,  notei^  310.  Phi^ 
lofop hers  become  attached  to  it,  319.  Where- 
fore, ibid.  How  affeftcd  by  the  dcftruftion  of 
•a  3  Jeru-* 


INDEX. 

Jenifideis»  immw^  319.  Is  amanngly  extend- 
ed, J  34,  &r.  Situation  of  tShaxt  at  the  be- 
^anuig  of  its  foorth  centaiy,  3361,  &<.    Ac-* 

n'  »,  in  fpitc  of  obftacles,  frcfh  vigo«r,  3^. 
ming  the  raling  religion  is»  in  its  turns  m- 
tolertnt,  346.  The  twd  £vi£ons  of  its  de> 
ftiiders  deKiibcd,  374. 

Ghrfikigyrnin,    barbaroai  ni»tlH)ds  of  cdtoaiAg  tUs 

tax,  360. 
CirooncelHonesdefciibed,  i^fendip  13. 
Qandxusy    no  great  appearance  of  war,  during  his 

reign,  154, 
Clement,  Saint,  contents  of  his  letter  written  before 

the  eohqaeft  of  Jerafalem,  308. 

CAmrtf  wugn^t  reaibns  why  it  was  nndertakoi,  and  ex- 

Mated.  59- 
Codes  HoratiQS,  137;    His  Hory  involiFed  in  doubts. 

and  centrsdiflions,  appendix,  7. 

Colbert,  his  pclitical  teftament^  note  0,  21 1 . 

Colman,  Mn  notec^  265. 

Colonies,  the  origin  of  them,  57. 

Connoiffeur,  referred  to,  nctt  i,  168. 

ConHahtine,  his  youth  and  accompliihments>  3^8.  His 
firft  exploits,  339.  Confidercd,  notwithfland- 
in^  his  vices,  as  an  oracle,  in  all  matters  re« 
latmg  tb  do<flrine,  344.  Rewards  this  adulati* 
on,  34c.    IHaei  an  ediA  againft  the  heretics, 

347.  InceiTantly  changes  his  religious  tenets, 
ibid,  Forge^ts  to  be  baptized,  ihid.  The  account 
of  his  baptifm,  appendix ^  14.  Why  he  may  be 
faid  to  have  infulted  over  his  owo  deltiny*  348. 
The  ob}e6ls  to  which  he  confecrated  his  reign. 

348.  His  cruelty  to  the  Germans,  349.  Oc« 
^afions  the  death  of  an  innocent  eunuch,  3c i. 
Orders  ^is  father-in-law  to  be  executed,  iiid. 
His  barbaritv  to  Csefar  Valens,  C^ftir  Martini- 
imus,  and  Licraius,  352.  Puts  his  wife  and 
foi(  to  death,  353.  Suffers  Zopater  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, 354.  His  law  relative  to  the  enfran- 
chiiemenrof  davec,  357.  Revokes  the //:y /'d/* 
fia  Pcfpaa,  359.    Encourages  celibacy,  360. 

More 
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Mof«  d^ftiag  10  the  Roknum  diittTfertf  'wat, 
362.  Hu  e^nv  in  wtmcMng  tht  ttetfopolb  of 
the  ciftpire,  Uki.  Hit  tytiniBkal  kw  agaiiit 
thofe  whp  had  00  hovfet  tt  Ccmtfantiaotle,  365. 
Orders  the  horofcppe  of  Conftantinople  to  be 
cafty  f^/V.  Confultstheaftrologers,  364.  Dis- 
puted whethtr  he  11^5  aii  hyp«criiei  or  an  elir> 
thniiafly  i^V.  His  inconiiilent  behamnr  iajthe 
cafe  of  Alexander,  and  Anas,  M90i  m,  369.  tiia 
abAfd  application  of  ftme  lines  from  Virgil  to 
the  nativity,  Wr.  of  Jcfus  Chrifl,  3:^0,  37  u 
Infttlted  during  his  triumphstl  entry  into  Rome, 
4»7- 
Conftantius,  opens  ^is  reign  .with  the  morderof  his 
nncle  and  coufin,  378.  At  once  a  bloody  per- 
fixator  and  an  ignorant  poncOiator^  iiuf.  His 
cruelty  and  jealouiy,  iii^^  tf<. 

Confabftantiality,  faul  difpates  concerning  tht  idea  of 

the  word,  mte  i,  382. 
Contentplation,  one  inftrdment  of  homan  reafon,  140. 
Corcyrians,    their  barbarity  td  prifoncra  not  bom  in 

Greece,  n$tij,  77. 

Coriolanosj  the  mother  ofj  i^y. 

Corinth  deilroyed,  230* 

Coritdions  of  the  paflages  jn  ^  Feiicit^  psbliiivet^ 

uppnuUxt  1^* 
Croefns,  his  mingled  lot  pf  good  atrd  ill  fprtane,  34. 

Cievier,  Mr.  wonders  from  whence  nineteen' thoufand 
criminals  can  be  colleded,  note  s,  257.  An- 
fwered,  ibitl.  His  obfervation  on  chriHiaa 
churches^  306.  Palliates  the  barbarity  of  Con- 
ftantine,  350. 

Criminals,  nineteen  thoofand  doomed  to  death  at  ope 

time,  noti  %^  257. 
Crofs,  luminous,  account  of,  405. 
Cnnales,  who,  notel^  359. 
Curiofi,  who,  note  pj  378. 
Cyneas,  (a  new)  his  addrisiTes  to  the  Romans,   220^ 

221,  222,  223,  224,  225. 
Cynic  facetioufly  told  to  change  his  maxim,  42. 

*a  4  Cyprian> 


INDEX. 

CymMBf  Saint,  his  afaford  obfenrationa  on  th«  ooo« 
fecratioB  of  the  wine,  note  I,  315. 

Cynift  at  war  againft  Cnsfos,  54.  Sohdoet  Afia,  znd 
founds  Sie  Perfian  empire,  35. 

D. 
Dalmatia,  why  it  enjoyed  a  kind  of  liberty,  219* 
Darius,  his  charader  accurately  marked,  63. 
Demofthenes,  his  true  piRures  of  the  manners  of  hia 

country,  87. 
Denmark,  revolution  of,  297. 
Dioclefian  defpifes  a  crown  when  moft  worthy  of  it,  337* 

Piodorus  Siculus  his  acconnt  of  the  long  peace  enjoyed 
by  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  one  of  the  moft 
incontroverODle  telHmonies  of  his  writing,  29% 
His  obfervack>ns  on  the  formal  re/biAions  ta 
which  the  king9  of  Egypt  were  fnbjeft  in  the 
employment  of  their  dqie,  m/«  #,  30.  His  ac« 
Qount  of  the  inhabitants  of  £gypt  contradifto- 
ry,  mus\  54.  (See  alfo  a^/wiS^r,  I.)  Not  al- 
ways fcrupulotts  in  his  choice  of  materials,  loc. 

Pion,  his  abfurd  account  of  the  phantoms,  intiau* 
dating  the  workmen  who  were  dividing  the 
Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  406. 

Pionyiins  Halicamaffius^  hi^  account  of  the  inhabt- 
unts  of  Rome  under  Tarauin,  iMe  m,  59.  His 
teftimonies  rejected,  or  embraced,  as  they  prove 
convenient,  by  the  modern  critics,  116,  117, 
Commends  the  w^fdom  of  the  Romans  who  fixed 
no  particular  tipe  for  the  emancipation  of 
children  from  paternal  authority,  m9U  ji,  189. 

Divinities  of  all  forts  adored,  290, 

Pnni,  Mr.  fee^ls  ;o  have  thought  it  impoflible  to  re« 
prcfent  the  Romans  in  too  difgraceful  a  light, 
note  J 9  113. 

puTens,  Mr.  note's,  248.  Some  account  of.  An  ad* 
vocatefor  theantients,  appendix,  21/ 

E. 

Earth;  the  cultivation  of  it  prevents  contagions,  nste  1, 
I95t 

Cbionites/ 
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EbioBite^  who,  509. 

Ecdefiaftkal  writers,  smdcvtt  the  obligationst  wliiok 
they  have  conferred  on  the  Chri(Baji^  world,  332. 

EcleAics  defcribed,  appemiix,  9;-^  ■  .  «        • 

Edidy  an  hnmorons  one,  ncn  0,  244.  A  ridicnIOBf 
one,  moti  u  585* 

Education,  ridiculous  queftion  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  Jefuit9,  ei 
Francifcans,  n»U  a,  2ii« 

Eleufinian  myfteries,  their  firft  truth,  284. 

Emperors,  Roman,  their  miferable  fate,  nou  a^  261, 

Empires,  obfervation  on  their  rife  and  fall,  nou  r,  265. 

Emigrations,  frequent,  examples  of  the  calamities  in 
which  they  involved  mankind,  nou  r,  277. 

Epidabrus,  the  God  of,  295. 

Ejuites  antefigna'tveBit  who,  note  %y  146. 

Erfe  language,  a  queflion  concerning  the  poems  in  it, 
mttb^  90. 

Efquimaux,  introdtUlion^  9. 

Etolians  -hated  and  difcredited,  172.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty  maflacred  by  command  of  Bebins,  228* 

Eugenius,  an  obfcure  wretch  faluted  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  note  x^  389.  '^ 

Eumenes,  and  his  father,  kings  of  fortune,  172. 

Eufebius  mentions  the  abfence  of  the  bifhop  of  Romf 
from  the  Nicene  council,  note  x,  331.  His  in- 
genuous account  of  the  dilTeniions  amongft  the 
Chriftians,  note  d^  343.  Takes  no  notice  of  the 
murder  of  Crifpus,  the  fon  of  Conflantine^ 
««^^^»  353; 

Experiment,  one  inftrument  of  human  reaibn,  140, 

F. 

Fabius  ufually  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  ge» 

nerals  of  antiquity,   160. 
Fakirs,  defcribed,  note  q,  68. 
Fenelon,  36. 
Feuquieres,  Mr.  de,  account  of.    His  memoirs,  note  a^ 

financiers. 
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FintDders,  remarks  on,  «•/«  n^  245. 

FkiU7,  ihort  accoimt  0^  sffmuHfs^  10.    Hii  ecdti* 

,  ftftiad  hUory^  Hid, 
Floim  account  given  of  her  b)F  La£lantivs^  394. 
Fo]aid»  ChevaliAr,  rcfotestheaocoMtof  tbeodnDgcif 

Veiiy  by  Camilloty  »§u  ^151.    Hu  joft  com- 

plinent  to  Turenoe^  m/#^,  356. 
F^nleaelky  liia  fine  abfidgement  of  Vandales  difleruti- 

on,  appendiXf  16b 
France,  not  more  than  a  himdredtk  part  of  her  in* 

habitants  iharen  in  the  dangers  of  war,  99. 
Franks^  frgitleis  attempt  to  fix  them  in  a  cotony,  n9te  r» 

277.     Commit  their  ufual  afls  of  plunder,  Hidm 

Are  deftro/ed  by  force  of  arms,  ibid, 

Fnmii  pious,  u'hy  the  worfl  of  all  faliities,  341. 
Freinihemius,  his  explanation  of  ntai<int$^  246. 
Furins  Camillos  ukes  Veii,  150,    This  accovint  r^^ 

futed,  notia^  151. 

G. 
Galba»   orders  a  general  mailacre  after  a  pretended 

peace,  228. 

Gauls,  almoflconilantly  triumph  over  the  Romans,  1 50. 

Cedinians,  fruitlefs  attempt  to  fix  them  in  a  colony, 
noti  et  277.  Commu  their  ufual  ads  of  plunder* 
t^/V.  arc  deHroyed  by  force  of  arms,  i6id» 

Gelais,  his  favorable  account  of  the  reign  of  Lewia 
the  twelfth  of  France,  w/r^,  412. 

Genefis  quoted,  note  /,  312. 

phofts,  fiories  of,  invented  by  the  lazy,  Mf4  bf  407. 

Glabrio,  Acilius,  becomes  a  Jew,  tuit  «,  304.     Ac- 
«cttfed  of  athetfm,  ihid. 
.  Glory,  under  what  circumibinces  the  word  might  have 
remained^nknowo,  126. 

Gloucefter,  biihop  of,  his  divine  legation  referred  tOi^ 
note  /,  313.  Attacks  Bafnage  for  having  en- 
deavoured to  weaken  the  credibility  of  the  mi- 
racle retarding  the  works' undertaken  to  accom- 
pliHi  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem, 
Kotedf  401  • 

Guoftics^ 
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Gnoftict  deftribed^  affemHxy  9. 

Government^  grjeat  advantages  of  6W  lodged  in  a  rt- 
pre fehtative  body,  97,  99. 

Greece,  ah  obje^  of  general  admil'ation,  ^64*  The 
peculiar  excellence  of  ita  langvage,  94,  Ab- 
liirdly  negleded  for  the  Latin  tongue,  94.  Its 
xevoUitioas,  and  cakmitica,  96.  A  theatre  of 
bloody  revolutions j  100.  Peopled  by  M«m 
or  Egyptian  colonies,  128,  The  receptacle  of 
the  Gods,  290. 

Greeks  maflTacred  by  the  Spartans^  75.    Strangers  i« 

general  to  humanity,  76.  Severity  of  their  de« 
crees  and  articles  of  war,  ibid.  Their  philo- 
sophy and  politics  enquired  into,  79,  Engage 
in  wars  on  a  religions'  account,  note  r,  8o« 
Their  extravagant  luperftition,  8o,  Their  im- 
perfeft  knowledge  of  policies,  81.  Inftanees  uf 
It,  82.  Enquiry  into  the  ilate  of  their  eh)- 
Queace,  painting,  and  architecture,  ^g*  Their 
iculpturei  91.  Their  barbarity  at  Argos^  note  i, 
96.  Are  eafnared  by  the  Romans,  173,  174. 
Their  frequent  and  bloody  diiTeniions,  227. 
Bluihed  at  the  meanneis  of  their  own  origin,  287* 
Gylippus,  hb  villainous  theft.--By  what  means  dif« 
covered,  note  x^  73. 

H. 

Hanttibal  defeats  the  Romans,  1  ^9.  Extravagance  of 
his  plan,  160.  His  long,  iaborions,  loathfoma 
expedition,  161.  The  caufes  of  his.  fuceefi, 
ibid*  Not  to  be  juiliiicd,  ihid.  His  credit  at 
Carthage  limited  to  a  fadlicn,  .162.  His  fu« 
periority  of  genius,  163.  Unjufily  blamed  for 
placing  the  mercenaries  in  the  front  rank,  167, 

Hden,  the  mifchiefs  ihe  occafiooed>«>her  proHiiutioa— 
difgraceful  exit,  note  Cf  221. 

Herodotus,  his  account,  of  the  long  peace  enjoyed  by 
the  Egyptian  monarchy,  one  of  the  mod  incon* 
trovertible  teflimonies  of  his  writings,  29.  An 
admirer  of  the  ancient  Per fians,  note gx  37* 

Hiero,  what  might  have  happened,  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  158. 

Hiftory, 
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HiAory»  when  unfit  to  be  penifed  by  prinoet^siid  fosag 

pcifonSf  75. 
Holland,  excellent  advantages  of  its  goverameni,  89. 
Honier,.a*j«Abr  of  the  £rft  rank»  287.    Twoof  hb 

verfea  decide  a  conted,  288. 
Hnaanity,  rewards  given  during  the  laft  war  to  enooa- 

TMge  the  foldicrs  in  the  pndiceof  it*  jmr/,  279. 
Hnmei  Mr.  thinks  the  account  given  byDiodoms  Sico* 

las,  of  Egypt,  contradi^ory^  note  f»   54.    His 

obfervations  on  Polytheifmy  285. 
Hypocrify  can  fcarcely  be  carried  on  to  a  violent  doi- 

grce,  367. 

J.  &  I. 

Jacob  introduced  in  panegyrics  on  kings*  imtnduBiemt  l9«. 

James  the  firft  of  England,  his  obfcrvation,  25^. 

Jammaboes  defcribed,  note  r,  68. 

Jews,  dreadful  perfecution  6f  them  under  Trajan,  and 
Adrian,  25$.  Their  fhocking  bar buity,  naej^ 
2f  c.  In  the  times  of  the  Romans  confounded 
wiui  the  chriftians,  303 «  Their  numbers  and 
eftablifhments,  317.  Some  of  them  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  Chrift,  j  18.  Abufed  not  only  bf 
heathens,  but  by  chniliaas,  ihid* 

Iliad,  remarks  on.the  fentiv^ntsin  it,  note  hf  90. 

Dotes  deftrO)'cd  at  hunting  matches  by  the  Spartans,  74* 

Jofephus  doubts  fome  particular  miracles,  301. 

Ifaac  introduced  in  panegyrics  on  kings,  introdu^oK^  i8« 

Ifthmian  games,  290. 

Julian,  his  name  alone  fufficient  to  revive  cndlefs  dif- 
putes,  393.  His  barbarity,  396.  The  fervile 
imitation  in  his  chara^er,  ibid,  Extravagantljf 
applauded  by  Montefquieu,  note  6,  394..  His 
life,  written  by  Abbe  Bletterie,  ibid.  Too  ex- 
travagantly cenfured  by  fome  ecclefialHcal  hifto* 
rians,  397.  £n:er<  a  cave,  in  order  to  confolt 
the  demons,  nofe  £,  404.  Difperfes  them  by 
making  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  iSid.  SvppoCcd 
by  So2on;iencs  to  have  ordered  the  bodies  of  w€». 
inen  to  be  ripped  up,  th^t  he  might  confult  their 

eu^ 
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«&tndls,  iUtU  Ooncludes  his  barber  to  be  t 
grcdC  lord,  mote  f  >  379. 

Jupiter,  derivation  of  the  word,  294., 

J^tjpcn^  lettres  Wir,  whlt>  note  b^  41  u 

Juilin,  Saint,  his  abfnrd  interpretation  of  a  paflage  In 
Geneiis,  mtt  /,  312.  His  drange  accoant  of 
figures  in  fables  invented  hy  the  demons,  ibU. 
Soppofes  the  crofs  to  be  every  where  repreibifr- 
ed,  ibid.  His  drange '  reafon  why  the  Pafchal 
Lamb  ihould  be  roafied,  iiiJ*  A  mat  Plato- 
nifl,  noteq,  324^  Believes  the  metempiycoiis,  321^. 

Knowledge  diffuffve  in  the  prcfent  age,  144. 
Kruptiay  what,  75, 

Laiarmmt  hillory  of  it  obfcure,  339,  and  uncertain, 
340.  Not  poiitiveiy  afTented  to  by  Eufebius, 
iM.  DifTerenc  accounts  of  it  ftated  by  Mr.  le 
,  Beau,  ibid.  Unnoticed  by  Origen,  ibid.  Not 
efxcepted  againft  by  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal 
HiAory,  nouz,  ibid.     A  pious  fraud,  341. 

Laflantius,  his  abfurd  and  indecent  account  of  circom- 
cifion,  nott  /,  51^.  Quotes  paiTaecs  from  Mer- 
curius  Trifmegiitus,  and  the  books  of  the  Si- 
byls, 327.  His  account  of  the  Floralia  qaoted, 
appendix  8,  refuted,  ibid.  9. 

Lamy,  Mr.  his  opinion  concerning  John  the  Bapttfl, 
the  two  Marys,  and  the  Pafchal  Lamb— the  par- 
ticular circumdances  which  pccafionf d  his  death. 
Appendix  1 1 . 

Laplanders,  introdu^ion  9. 

Lepidus,  his  cruelties,  235. 

Le^is  the  twelfth  of  France,  his  excellent  ediA,  note  #, 
412.  His  vertues,  ibid.  Not  without  fome  dif- 
agreexbk  fhades,  ibid.  His  chara^er  drawn  by 
Saint  Gelais,  ibid. 

X.icinius,  his  extortion  from  the  Gauls,  247.  Artfully 
offers  the  money  to  Auguftus,  ibid. 

-Livy,  his  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  under 
Tarquin,  note  m,  60.  His  teftimonies  rejeded, 
or  embraced,  as  ihey  prove  convenient,  by  the 

mo- 
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modern  mtks,  ii6.  Q^ottd,  note  z^  146.  Hss 
remark  on  the  inproda^oB  of  ftataes  into  Rome, 
from  Syracnfe,  mote  df  16S. 
Loeke,  Mr.  why  the  wi&ft  of  all  the  l^illators,  mTt /; 

84. 

Aeyo«,  287.  323. 

liacian,  hii  humouroiis  account  of  thf^  SophilU,  aMir  «, 
78. 

Lmadlitt  pots  tweaty  thoofand  dtizent  to  the  fword,  228. 

Lvpiiiee  mixed  with  water,  the  food  of  Protogeocs, 
«0/#i,  56. 

Luxory  of  jgaoraiicey  why  die  moft  detrimental,  54. 

Lycorgas,  a  great  genius,  bat  anreafonable  in  his  nro> 
jeas,  85.  Why  the  moft  rafh  of  all  the  legifla- 
ton»  ntii/t  8a.  Sacrificed  his  life  in  c£  ac« 
tempt  to  reaoer  his  decrees  immortal,  iHd^ 
Made  «r/riVa/ laws,  287. 

Lyfander  receives  bribes  from  the  Per£ans,  73^    • 

M. 

Machiavel,  for  what  omii&ons  inexcnfable,  aad  why» 

mti  ^9  15  a.    Thinks  it  neceflary  for  the  pre* 

*   fervation  of  a  (late  to  call  it  freqaently  back  to 

the  firft  principles  of  the  conlcitution,  m/t  4 

.184.    Diflentcdfrom,  i&V/.    Quoted,  «»/ri,  199. 

Mallet,  Mr.  writes  the  hiAory  of  Denmark— exceUcnt 

traaflation  of  it  into  Engliih,  affendixt  tz. 
lyMlebrandie,  138. 

Mankind,  what  they  aie  npon  the  earth,  126.  What 
in  cities,  sM* 

Manlius  Capitolinns  did  bat  jaft  awake  in  time,  137. 

Magicians  of  Pharaoh,  their  miracles,  ncusf  302. 

Marcellus  brings  it  Rome  treafuresj  Uc»  from  Sicilya 
169. 

Marcellinus,  Ammianus,  only  ancient  hiitorian  1^0 
records  the  conduft  of  Menophilos,  Mtegf  231. 
Quoted,  tnti  sv,  3^7.  His  confeqnence  in  the 
fiate—- the  perfpicaity  of  his  hiftoiy— compared 
to  Monfieur  de  Feuquieres,  notim,  392.  Quoted 
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by  all  the^  hiftomDi  when  againU  Pagamfia» 
but  conlUntly  negleded  when  hazarding  aay 
exprefCoD  in  vindication  of  the  Pagans,  393, 
Falfely  aflerted  to  have  borne  leiUmony  to  the 
miracle  which  prevented  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Jerufalenif  399.  His  account  of  that 
undertaking,  »//  4/>  400.  His  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  Romans  in  his  time,  4199  f^c* 

Marios,  his  crnelties,  934. 

Mary  of  England,  a  37' 

Maxentius,  his  deteftable  character,  359* 

Maximus  treacheroufly  deceived  by   Theodofins'-his 

unhaj^y  fate;  nefe  Up  389. 
Moenius  Caius  Praetor  takes  a  lift  of  the  poifoners  In 

Rome,  /i$te  «,  207. 
Melito  de  Pafcha,  305. 

Men,  number  of  thofe  who  periihed  in  the  wars  carried 
on  during  forty- four  years  by  the  Romans, 
f»ii  c,  219.  How  many  are  fuppofed  to  be 
either  killra  or  wonoded,  in  a  mcKiem  pitched 
bflittle,  neu  c,  zzi* 

Menophilus,  the  eunuch,  ftabs  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
thridates,  and  then  himielf,  m/f  f,  231*  Ubt 
noticed  by  any.  eacieat  writer,  except  Mar- 
cellinus,  i^/V. 

Mercenaries,  terrible  war  of  the,  i59« 

Meflala,  Volufias,  orders ^three  haadred  men  to  be  ex- 

*    ecoted  in  one  day,  ndtt  %  2(7. 
Ideffimans  carry  on  the  war  agaiaft  the  Lacedemonians 
with  equal  advanuge,  70. 

'MeteNai  vindkated  from  the  reproaches  thrown  on  him 

for  having  displayed  at  his  trittmnh  the  ftatues 

.  .and  tjea&mbmaghtfmBi  Syracaie,  n^t$j^  205* 

Metempfycofis  aflented  to  by  fome  of  the  fathers,  328. 

MiH^oh,  a  quotation  from  \ai  PitU^dire  loft,  nott «,  62. 

Millenarians,  328. 

14iracle  retardiug.the  w<rks  nndertakea  to  aocomptiih 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  JeruO»lem»  re* 
jBarksdn,  399,  400^  401^  402*  403'. 

Monarchy 
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Monarchy  nad  be  aatient  to  be  refpedable^  2$3. 
'  Montetuculli,    his  ivmarkable  reafon  for  qoictijig  the 
proftdSion  of  a  foldier,  mu  h,  ^56. 

Montefquieuy  for  what  omiffions  inexcufable,  and.why* 
note  At  1^1,  Reafona  like  a  civilian,  157.  His 
little  attention  to  the  fimilaiity  between  the 
Roman  and  French  hobilitj,  note  n,  242.  His 
extravagant  commendation  of  Jalian»  note  hf  594^ 
A  quotation  from  his  ^rit  des  hixt  394.. 

Montgeron,  Mr.  believes  in  the  miracles  wrought  at 
the  tomb  of  Abbe  Paris—-  compofes  three  vo- 
lumes on  the  fitbje£l— -  perfecuted—  dies  an 
enthufiaft— ^/S^Adlbr  22. 

Morris^  Corbyn,  makes  a  coUedion  of  Bills  of  Mor- 
talicy.  mtiSf  195.  Thinks  epidemical  diftem- 
pers  lefi  frequent  in  England,  on  acconnt  of 
the  iutKida^on  of  gardening,  196. 

Moibeim,  his  ecdefiaftical  hiftory  qaoted,  m//  m,  319. 

Mothers^  the  Carthaeinian,  deftroy  their  infimts  at 
their  religious  lacrificet,  101. 

Mumminsy  a  ridiculous  inflance  of  hit  ignomce, 
Mttedt  168. 

Mdnena  reproached  by  Cato,  in  the  bitterefl  terms,  for 
having  danced,  nteof  2o8» 

Mvdof,  287. 

Myfopogon,  remarks  on  the,  396.  . 

Nations*  a«ount'  of  ihdr  eftabliflunenfs  nniveriall|r 
defedive,  nottr^  11 8. 

Nature,  (late  of,  fenfe  given  to  this  expreifion  a  nn& 
taken  one,  imtrakaiont  16. 

Nero,  whyfome  authors  think*  the  Romans  were  in- 
demnified for  his  barbarities,  239.  Little  ap- 
pearance of  war  during  his  reign,  25^.  Hi^ 
death  brings  trouble  and  confufion  back  into  the 
heart  of  Italy,  254. 

Ninas,  his  cruelty  and  ihjuftice,  32. 

Noxn&des;  who,  nofea,  introJuahn.   tf*  /:  , 

Numa,  the  mildclt  oMJ^^jJp^f  i'/^^CS*  ^         ^ 

fuman* 


